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TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FIELD^MARSHAL 

THE DUKE OF YORK, 
ETC. ETC. 



May it please your Royal Highness, 

IT is to the Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty's forces that every soldier naturally looks for protec- 
tion and patronage^ when he has turned his attention towards 
any object tending to promote the prosperity of his country. 
To your Royal Highkess^ however, any individual of 
the Bntish armies addresses himself with peculiar confidence, 
since their welfare and encouragement have appeared the 
principal objects of your life, ever since the attainment of 
your present exalted situation. When I say that a steady 
discipline and a spirit of loyalty have been uniformly con- 
spicuous in the anny; that the condition of the soldier 
has in every respect been improved, and that every com- 
fort of which his situation is susceptible is now attained % 
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XI DEDICATION. 

vhen I attribute all these advantagesto tlie regulations and the 
cares of your Royal Highness^ I only speak the sentiments 
of every officer and every private in his Majesty 'n service* 

While your Royal Highness is occupied with object* 
of so much greater importance, I should not presume to 
intrude with the following Work upon your notice, were I not 
eonscious that it was undertaken and completed chiefly with 
a view to point out to the attention and enterprise of this 
coimtry a new acquisition of tlie greatest importance both 
in a commercial and political point of view. 

From tlie observations I then made, I am enabled to 
affirm that its retention in our hands must prove of tlie 
greatest benefit to our East India trade, and our commerce 
in general; and is in this view a measure which must 
reflect tlie highest honour on the wisdont of his Majesty's 
Councils. 

From the period of my arrival with his Majesty's 19th 
regt. on the island of Ceyton shortly after its capture, I 
endeavoured, during my few leisure moments from military 
duty, to obtain as much useful information as an officer in 
my situation had it in his power to collect. 

Having had an opportunity of seeing diflferent parts of the 
sea-coast, and also some of the interior^ while serving with 
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the escort which accompcuiied General Macdowal in his 
embassy to tlie Court of Candy, I was enabled to notice 
the many advantages to be derived from tliis valuable pos- 
session, as well as to acquire a knowledge of its' actual 
state, a, subject hitherto but superficially treated of: and 
it struck me that the observations I had made might afford 
some information to the public, and perhaps might not be 
altogether useless in respect to more important consideration^. 
All the merit, however, which I can lay claim to in the fol- 
lowing volume, is an authentic relation of facts ; and I hope 
that your Royal Highness, with your usual goodness, will 
excuse the want of elegant and scientifick composition in one 
who has spent his life in a military career. 

Whatever may be the fete of this publication, the con- 
descension of your Royal Highness, in allowing it to be 
ushered into the world under your august patronage, has im- 
pressed the most lively and lasting gratitude on the mind of 

Your Royal Highnesses most humble 

and ever devoted servant, 

ROBERT PERCEVAL. 
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AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF . 

THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 



CHAPTER I. 



Introduction — History of the Island previous to its being iaken 
possesion of hy the English — The successive conquests of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

On my arrival in Ceylon with his Majesty'* forces^ in the year 
1797? I was induced by curiosity, and the contradictory and 
romantic accomits I had heard of this island, to make particular 
enquiries with regard to its present state ; and I found an agree- 
able amusement in taking notes of such £8u:ts and objects as 
appeared to me remarkable. In the prosecution of my enquiries, 
however, I found that they might be rendered conducive to 
objects of infinitely greater importance tlian temporary amuse- 
ment. The accounts hitherto published of this island had been 
extremely imperfect ; as the watchful jealousy of the Dutch both 
excluded the researches of strangers, and prevented their own 
people from publishing any observations which they might liave 
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2 THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

made during their stay in the island. Few, indeed, of that 
nation w^ere anxious to inquire into the history either of the 
country, or its inhabitants. The desire of increasing their wealth 
was with them the ruling passion ; and while they could carry on 
their commerce in the towns on the sea-coast, they concerned 
themselves very little with the interior of the island, lyiany 
Dutchmen, even of the better sort, had' resided on Ceylon for a 
considerable number of years, without having ever been so much 
as a few leagues from the coast. Even those sent to command 
there were seldom men of enlightened minds; and provided 
they could secure their own interests, they were unwilling to 
occupy their attention with the prosecution of plans which might 
have been productive of national benefits. 

All these causes conspired to render the accounts which Euro- 
peans possessed of this island, exceedingly imperfect ; and I was. 
soon convinced that the narrow policy of the Dutch govemmerit, 
and the selfish views of their officers, had made them overlook 
many things which tended greatly to increase the value of the 
colony. As it was now in our possession, these ideas made a 
forcible impression on my mind ; and the hope that I might con- 
tribute to render this new acquisition more valuable to my coun- 
try, gave new eagerness to my researches- The vast importance 
of the island both in a commercial and political view made me 
confident that it would not be given up at any future peace ; for 
with the exception of Bombay, it contains the only harbour 
either on the Coromandel or Malabar coasts, in which ships can 
moor in safety at all seasons of the year ; and even before it came 
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into our possession, its internal produce presented several rich 
articles to commeree. Any attempt therefore to throw light on 
the present state of the island, and thus to point out tlie means 
of improving its internal cultivation, and securing it against the 
attacks of external enemies, would at least have the merit of 
aiming at a iKitional benefit. 

With these objects in view I continued my enquiries ; and %vas 
fortunate enough to have every opportunity in the prosecution of 
them which the present situation of the island affords. During 
a residence of three years I visited almost every part of the sea- 
coast ; and before I left the island, I was become quite fisuniliar 
with its general appearance, its natural productions, the present 
state of its cultivation, and the manners and dispositions of its 
inhabitants. On an embassy being sent to wait upon the native 
king of the island, I was also among tljose officers who M^ere 
appointed to accompany it ; and by this means had an opportu- 
nity of observing the interior of the country, into which the jea- 
lousy of the natives has seldom permitted any European to 
penetrate. 

Tlie advantages which I derived from personally visiting the 
greater part of the island, were very much improved by tlie 
assistance of Mr. Dormieux, a Dutch gentleman, in the English 
service, w4io Imd resided upwards of twenty years in Ceylon, 
and had during that period acquired a complete knowledge both 
of the manners and language of its several inhabitants. By his 
4)ieans, therefore, I was enabled to get over many obstacles which- 
presented themselves to my researches ; and the valuable commu- 
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4 THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

nications of several friends have rendered me essential service in 
completing my accoimts of Ceylon- Still, however, I have beew 
careful not to advance any fiict of which I was not either an eye- 
witness^ or which was not derived from information which no one 
could hesitate to believe. The manners and customs of the inlia- 
bitants, I have endeavoured to describe in the manner they* 
impressed my mind a^ the time I observed them. I have 
followed the same plan in giving an account of the natural pro- 
ductions of the island ; and hence my observations may be 
thought more calculated for the general reader, than the man of 
scienc^e. But I hope the public will make some allowance for the 
habits of my profession; and if I succeed in affording either 
amusement or iastruction, I trust they will excuse a little defici- 
ency in systematic knowfedge^ . 

Before proceeding to the principal object of this Avork, a 
description of the present state of the Island of Ceylon, it will 
probably gratify curiosity to give a slibrt account of its history, 
and the successpe changes it has undergone, since it came into 
the possession of Europeans. Such a sketch is even necessary to 
throw light on its present state, and to point out the way to its 
fcirther improvement,, by shewing the errors committed by- its^ 
former possessors. 

Previous to the arrival of the Portuguese, little is known of 
tlie history of Ceylon. It is said to have been celebrated for its 
spices even in the earliest ages; and it is hence that Solomon is 
said to liave brought the spiceries and precious stones, for the us% 
"Wild embellishment of liis tetaple. Such ^^gue traditions, how- 
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ever, are nowise to be depended upon; and the wild stories 
current among the natives, throw no hght whatever on the ancient 
histoiy of the island! The earliest period at which we can look 
ft>r any authentic information, is the arrival of the Portuguese 
under Almeyda, in the year 1505- Being accidentally forced by 
stress of weather into one of tlie harbours of Ceylon, he was 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. The situation of the 
island, and its valuable productions, made him turn his attention 
to cultivating a closer connection with the natives ; and the diffi^ 
culty which they felt in defending themselves against the attacks 
of the Arabs, rendered them extremely willing to enter into an 
alliance with a people, whose daring enterprise and treoiendous 
arms were so well calculated to strike terror into their enemies. 
Almeyda tliCTcfore, on being introduced to the king of Ceylon, 
had little difficulty in persuading him to pay an annual tribute 
to tlie Portuguese, cm condition tliat they should protect his 
coasts from all external invasions. 

Tlie situation in which Almeyda found the island, was not essen-- 
tially different from its present state, except in those changes which 
have been introduced into it by its successive Eiiropean inmates; 
The inliabitants consisted of two distinct races, of people; TJie 
savage Bedas then, as now, occupied the large foi:ests, particiH 
larly in the northern parts; the rest of the island was in the pos- 
session of the Cinglese- The towns of the sea-coast were not 
as yet ravished from the latter people by foreign invaders ; and 
tlieir king held his court at Columbo, which is how the European 
capital of Ceylon. Cinnamon was even then tlie pruicipal pro- 
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duct and the staple commodity of tlic island, as we find by tlie 
tribute paid by the king to the Portuguese, whicli consisted of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds weight of cinnamon. 

Such are tlie few circumstances resj3ecting Ceylon, which can 
be collected from the narratives of its first Portuguese visitors. 
The minds of these adventurers were too much occupied with the 
desire of enriching themselves, and aggrandizing their nation^ to 
make any enquiries into the manners of the natives, or the natu- 
ral history of the country- The rich harvest M^hich the cinna-^ 
mon of Ceylon presented to conimerce, seems to have been the 
clwef object wliich attracted the attention of Almeyda; and 
accordingly we soon find him endeavouring to secure these advan- 
tages, by forming a. Portuguese settlement on the island. This 
conduct, as might be expected, roused the jealousy and indig- 
nation of the native princes. After a long and bloody struggle, 
however, the Portuguese succeeded in their object ; and mider 
the conduct of Albuquerque, the successor of Almeyda, the 
whole sea-coast was reduced under their power, and the natives 
woi-e driven to the mountains of tiie interior, of which they still 
maintain possession. 

Albuquerque was an excellent commander, and an accom- 
plished politician ; but he was deeply tinctured with that insatia-^ 
ble thirst of military glory, which distinguished his countrymen 
in that age ; and dazzled by the glare of extensive conquest, he 
overlooked tlie solid advantages to be derived from each of the 
countries he subdued. Ceylon in particular seemed designed by 
nature to secure the possessions, and extend the uifluence of the 
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.Portuguese iii the Eastern world. Its excellent harbours could 
afford protection to their ships at all times of the year, while 
ithere. was no other station on the same coast which could at all 
periods afford shelter to the vessels of any other European power : 
the island m as naturally so strong that it could be defended by a 
comparatively small number of troops : and its situation was so ' 
centrical, . that troops could with the utmost ease and expedition, 
be sent from it to any pait of India- Albuquerque, however, 
.was too much engrossed witli extending his conquests over the 
coasts of India, to pay due attention to these advantages ; and 
Ceylon, instead of being made the centre and guardian of the 
Portuguese possessions in India, continued to be cultivated by 
them chiefly on account of its own natural productions. 

The manner in which the Portuguese conducted the government 
of Ceylon, looked as if it bad been their intention to counteract, 
■as much as lay in theii* power, the advantages conferred on it by 
nature. Instead of maintaining a friendly intercovuse with the 
natives, and inducing them to assist in promoting the cultivation 
t>f the island, eveiy species of insult and barbarity was practised 
towards them. Not only was any little wealth they possessed 
seized by the rapacious grasp of avarice : their manners and cus- 
toms were . trampled upon ; and tlieir religious opinions, which 
they could still less give up, were not only insulted, but even 
persecuted with the most wanton cruelty. The religious bigotry 
of the Portuguese completely triumphed over their real interests ; 
and to tliis cause in particular may be ascribed the universal 
Jiatred entertained against them, and tlic eagerness with which 
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tlie native inhabitants of their conquered countries receired and 
assisted their rivals. 

As nothing can be more contrary to tlie spirit of the Christian 
religion, tlian the attempt to impose it on mankind by force, so 
this method has been uniformly unsuccessful. The Cinglese 
looked with horror on strange gods, who seemed to deliglit in 
blood ; and chose rather to leave the sea-coasts to their enemies, 
and find refuge for themselves and their grotesque idols in the 
mountains of tlie interior. The Portuguese government was, 
however, still weak enough to yield to the arguments of the 
priests, who maintained, that imposing the Christian religion by 
means of the inquisition, was the only sure method of securing 
their dominion. These tyrannical invaders therefore pursued 
the Cinglese to their forests and fastnesses; and the latter, in 
their turn, made frequent incursions on the sea-coasts, and often 
destroyed the richest plantations of tlie Portuguese. This desul- 
tory warfare continued for almost a century with much blood- 
shed, and no advantage to either party. The internal govern- 
ment of tlie natives at that time, indeed, enabled the Portuguese 
to acquire considerable accessions of territory. The jurisdiction 
of the interior M^as parcelled out among a variety of petty 
princes, each of whom was the sovereign of his particular tribe, 
or separate valley- It was the policy of the Portuguese to stir 
up animosities between these princes, and to prevent their mak- 
ing a common cause for the deliverance of their country. When 
any open quarrel broke out between these islanders, their Euro- 
pean neighbours were ever ready to lend their assistance to 
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eiiher of the parties who desired it. That prince who solicited 
-their alliaiice was o£ course successful ; and they had always 
Ihe prudence to see their own generosity rewarded, by taking 
possession of the . territories of the vanquished prince. By 
these arts they gradually extended their dominions fitrther 
into the interior )of the island ; and wherever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry prompt«i them to per- 
petrate swch cruelties,- as have ever since rendered the name 
of European hateful to the ears of a Cinglese, 

While the natives of Ceylon were thus daily perishing in 
fruitless struggles against the regular discipline and concerted 
plans of the Portuguese, a powerful assistance was oflfered 
them, which promised to put a speedy end to their miseries. 
No sooner had tlie Dutch succeeded in thnnving off the 
Spanish yoke, than their commercial and enterprising spirit 
led them to explore «very coast of the known world in 
search of opulence. The inexhaustible riches of the East 
speedily atti-acted the adventurous merchants, of that na- 
tion. In every quarter, however, they found the Portuguese 
already established ; -and tlie jealousy with which tiiese earher 
settlers observed tlie approach of any rival, soon convinced 
them that it was only by force they could ever liope to 
carry their commercial plans into effect. The Dutdi and 
Portuguese were «tctuated by a different spirit, and proceeded 
in a very different manner in extending their foreign posses- 
sions. The former displayed none of that romantic bravery, 
that rapid attack, and dazzling success, which so much distin- 
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guished the first conquests of ibe Portuguese in Indld. Bat 
they were possessed of that perievering resolution in the puir^ 
3uit of 911 object^ which is the soul of commercial enterprise ; 
9fld hence we find them^ though often repulsed, gradually 
wresting one settlement after another from the Portuguese ; till 
at the commeneement of the seventeenth century, they had 
already made themselves masters of the most important islandg 
and settlements, which stretch to the eastward of the strait* 
of Molucca. 

The situation and rich productions of Ceylon presented a 
tempting object to the Hollanders: the extent and strength of 
the island however, deterred them for some time from liaaard^ 
ing an enterprise of such magnitude. In the year 1003, the 
Dutch Admiral Spilberg at length ventured to approach the 
coasts of Ceylon; and the natives, from their hatred of the 
Portuguese, gave him a very favourable reception. During 
the constant wars in which they liad.been engaged, the king 
of Candy had acquired such a superiority over the other 
princes, tliat at the arrival of the Dutch, he Was looked 
upon aa Emperor of Ceylon. To this prince, Spilberg was 
introduced, and soon conciliated his favour, by declaring him- 
self and his countrymen to be the inveterate foes of the For* 
tuguese. He added, that it was their determinate resolution, 
to expel these cruel invaders from the possessions which they 
had so unjustifiably seized ; and concluded with an offer of his 
countrymen's assistance to the Ceylonese, in expelling the 
Portuguese from their island. The king of Candy, a& might 
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be expected, received this f^ropotel with the utiadst jcjy: 
^\ Tell your countrymen," said he, ** that if they will Only be 
willing to build a. fort in thi& isAauxdy myself^ iby t¥jf!^^ and my 
children, will be the firrt to mRply thfem.with the necessary 
luateriabv" The Dutch were not lonig of av^ing theit|selve» 
of the sulTHntages which tlu^ aUtance presented to them. In 
163^, they sent a strong; armament to act^ in concert with 
tlie natire prince^ agaiiidt the Po&'toguese. A violent and bloody 
struggle edsaed; the Forti^iAese eeemed to recjcrver a portion of 
their ancient q>irst> and appeared determined to dispfate to the 
last the poffiesbion of a coontry, which had been so easily 
€onq[uered by their more wariike anceistors* They were, Jiow- 
ever, overratatch^ by the resources *nd the policy of the 
IXitcb. These persevering and prudent r<ipublkan» were 
careful to assist their Commanders with continual t6-infbrce<- 
mentSf white the Portuguese govemment in Europe, feebly 
trusting to the renown of foirmer exploits, left tlieir valuable 
colonies to their own unassisted eflforts. The conseqii^nces were 
inevitable. The Portuguese of Ceylon had no internal resources^ 
to trust to. Their commerce wa* entirely cut off by tlie fleeta of 
the Dutch : their cmekies* had exasperated the natives to such a 
degF^, that it was impossible ever again to conciliate their 
minds: and this antipathy, joined to the fair promises of the 
Dutch, and the hopes of a speedy deliverance, had awakened 
6uch a spirit amof^ the Ceylonesc, that they in their turn- 
attacked their former ^rrants even in their own possessions, 
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an^ laid waste those plantations from which the only resources? 
of the Portuguese were derived. 

The Dutch, however,, found Ceykxni by no means an easy 
or a rapid conquest. Every pass, every fiortress. was disputed 
with them; and after the Portuguese liad been driven fromi 
every other station along the coast, they still seemed determi- 
ned rather to perish than to yield up Columbo, the seat of 
their government; The Dutch invested the town, and com-' 
pletely cut off the entrance of all supplies^ either by sea or 
land. The courage of the Portuguese, however, seemed to* 
increase with their difficulties: and for some time tliey baf- 
fled all the attempts* of their enemies, and rejected all propo- 
sals to- surrender with disdain. At length, . however, they hegaitk 
to be attacked by enemies, against whom all their valour was 
in vain. The place was ill provisioned for a si^e, and as na 
supplies, could be thrown in, famine and disease began to sub^ 
due those brave spirits which had despised death in every 
other shape .^ After sustaining a siege of seven months, and 
after braving innumerable hardships, the Portuguese at lengtk 
surrendered Columbo to the Dutch, in the year 1656;. and 
thus ended their dominion in Ceylon, exactly a century and. 
a half after the first arrival of their countrymen in that 
island. 

The improvements made in the cultivation of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese, were by no means considerable. Those people,, 
when they ftrst took possession of it, wei^e mther warriors than^ 
merchants. Their continual wars with the natives contributed 
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to keep up the same spirit ; and their principal attention seems 
to have bewi directed to the fortification of a few, stations on the 
coasts, and the erection of some military posts to awe the iiatives. 
But the Portuguese appear never to have properly discovered the 
advantages to be derived from -this island, either in a commercial 
or military point of view. Tlieir dominions extended all around 
it; and no station could be pointed out more commodious for. 
a depot either of merchandise or military stores. These advan- 
tages were overlooked by the Court of lisbon; and tliose indi- 
viduals who were sent to command at Ceylon were more anxious 
to gratify their pride by conquest, and their avarice by extortion, 
than to pursue any plan of permanent advantage eith^* to tlie. 
mother country or the colony. The Portuguese, therefore, by 
their own misconduct, were deprived of this valuable island^, 
before they were aware of the benefits to be derived from it^ 

The joy of the Ceylonese, on being delive/ed from the yoke 
of these tyrannical invaders, and their gratitude to their deliver- 
ers, at first knew no bounds. Tiie kiqg of Candy willingly paid: 
the expences of their armaments in cinnamon; and conferred 
upon his new allies the principal possessions, from which he .had* 
by tlieir assistance expelled the Portuguese. Among these were 
the port of Trincomalee, and the fortress of Columbo. Tlie 
former of these, which lies on the north-east part of the island, 
is that harbour which renders Ceyloii the most valuable station 
in the Indian ocean, Columbo was built origitially by the Por- 
tuguese in the south-west of the island, in the heart of that tract 
most celebrated for the production of cinnamon, as the most 
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commodious station for collecting that staple production of tlie 
countrj^ Along with this post^ tlie king of Candy also Isestoved 
on the Dutch the towns of Nigumbo and Point de Galle in the 
same quarter^ together with a larg^ tract of rich land adjoining 
to them* 

The EMtch appeared exceedingly grateful to the monarch for 
all these concessions ; they assumed only the humble appellation 
of Guardkms x)f ids toasts; and tliey beg^tn to fortify the different 
stations put into their liands, merely^ asr they said^ for his secu- 
rity; and so well, were tlie Caobdians convinced of the good i}>- 
tentions of thdr new allies, that they gave tliem every assistance 
in their power to comf^te their oparatiom. The Dutch took 
this opportunity to inorease the strength of their principal post 
al Cohimbo* Tliey. greatly enlarged the town; and were at 
pains to render the fortifications as ccnnplete as possible. Their 
post of Tancomalee, on the other side of the island they also 
endeavoured to render secure against any attack either from 
an external or a domestic^enemy. Their numbers in the mean* 
time were daily increasing by the addition of fresh adventurers 
from Europe. The parts assigned to them were the best fitted 
for cultivation in the. island; and they immediately set about 
turning them to the best account. By means of these prudent 
measures, and persevering industry, the colony was soon brought 
into a flourishing state, and was able to depend upon its own 
internal resources. 

While the Dutch were thus strengthening themselves, they 
Ijjept up the mpst friendly. intercourse with the natives; an4 
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this conduct^ besides enabling tfaein to pursue their {dans of 
improvement without interruption^ was also of very considerable 
benefit to their commerce. The Ceylonese looked upon them 
without jealousy, and were eager by their good offices' to shew 
their gratitude to the Guardians of their coasts. The Dutch 
trafficked with them for the natmal productions of the island 
to great advantage: and had they persisted in the same wise 
and moderate policy, it >s probable that Ceylon would in 
process of time have become as profitable to them from their 
intercourse with the natives, as if it had been wholly possessed 
by Dutch settlers. 

The ruling passion of the Dutch however, their avarice, soon 
began to over-reach itself, and by rapaciously seizing upon every 
opportunity of gain, quickly disgusted and alienated the natives. 
They began not only to push tlieir po^ farther and jGirther 
into the interior, and to seize upon every spot which appeared 
well adapted to cultivation; tliey also increased their demands 
on the king for the iMX)tection they a£S[}rded him ; and he soon 
found that all the cinnamon which, grew in his dominions wa& 
insufficient to gratify the gucardians pf his coasts. Eimiged at 
their repeated extortions, he at last fell suddenly upon their 
settlements, where he committed the greatest devastations. Tliis 
breach between the Candians arid the Dotch was followed by a 
long course of hostilities, during which much blood was shed^ 
and no lasting advantage gained by either party. The Dutch, 
liowever, were the greatest losers by the contest ; for though 
they frequently routed the natives, over*ran their country, and 
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destroyed their villages ; yet the hardships which they eocouivt 
tered in forcing their way through a- country covered with wood, 
and every where full of ddiles, destroyed so many of their 
troops,' that all their successes ware too dearly purchased; and 
in the end, they were always obliged to abandon their conquests 
with great loss- The incursions of the natives, mi the other 
hand^ into their cultivated possessions onHhe coasts, although 
momentary, and in general easily rq[)ulsed, frequently destroyed 
the IsdxHirs of years. These considerations induced several of 
the Dutch governors to attempt the restoration of tranquillity, 
rather by conciliating the natives, than by ineffectual struggles 
with them. For this purpose tliey sent ambassadors to them, 
with a variety of rich presents,, and with instractions to gra- 
tify the Candian king by all those attentions and tokens of 
respect which have so great an effect on uncivilized mind^. 
Their letters to him were wrapped Up in silks embroidered 
with gold and silver, and their embassador carried them all 
the way. on his head, the highest token of respect known in 
that country. In these letters, the king was dignified with all 
those high-soimding titles which are usually conferred upon an 
eastern monarch; while the Dutch ^subscribed themselves his 
humble and loyal subjects, repeating their former assurances 
that their only motive for building fortresses was the security 
of his Majesty's dominions. These conciliatory measures never 
failed, to have considerable effect; but few of the Dutch go- 
vernors were either suiSiciently enlightened or disinterested to 
persevere in tliem. As. they were usually men of no education 
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«nd ^miteXy ^i metomiMU hMUnUf th«f toald not taUM Uidr 
YiewB to dis^tft AdTOnUk^; and If thiy ootikl aiiCuiiiulate « 
fortune by acts of extortion on the natives, they littld rigar46d 
hovr prejodioM Mdh cM^uei lai^ ]^ol« to 1^ fiituM in- 
terests Vf Hieir <xjfttfftr3r. 

The teixsmeA d^ r p t euio m ^ f k« &at(^ Wiit» th« c&Mtmb 
^gnal for the renewal «f ho«tifttiM befl#teQ them ftiid th@ iiaw 
tives. A lotig €oaf8d of War^tf^ reiidefecl th^ Ceyl0n«is6 both 
liraye wnd deiLtttom* The Dtlteh were fretifieincly retnitedd 
<ven in elose combat; «evet«l of iheit fnAi wtite tdkeii; ioifil 
whenever tiiej atten^yfced to iten^treite into the itlteiior {MrtA 
«f (he isk^, they seldott &iled to lose lAfge fScttkA ot their 
men in attemptii^ to force the iv^oocb atid 4^^, 4r by the «m^ 
budhes mth iflHch their vi^kult afitd dctiVe eneilly «vefy wherd 
surrounded them. But Earotteiliii ^H^p^m, tind Dttteh ^'•^ 
sev^unce, &e(|aently surmounted all these difficulties. Thd 
kuig of Candy saw tbose woodis, idadi he lo^ed upon as im-^ 
penetrable barriers, but^ tterou^ ; and thd Dutch soldlen ap-< 
peared in those vallies, where indeed there were no fot^^BceAitxiBi 
«ts their mtive possessors never supposed they eouid have 1]«eit 
«.ppmached l^ a fee. The king was twice 4tivea from Mi 
capital of Candy^ and forced to seek for reft^e hi the mown 
toim of DigUggy, the highest tsad most imp^ietrable in hH 
kingdom. Here^ however, he foand himself secure fihbih the 
pursibt of the enemy, and contented hoiosdf with surprising 
and cutting aS their eonvoys <^ prcmsidns and stores sent up 
&0m the coast, tiU they should of their oWb accord cdbfukloil 
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\m 4oiQinions. This, afte* all- their viptorieB, v they* were con- 
stantly, obliged to do> and vith the loss of a great number of 
their laen. 

I have often heard ,per9pm> uaacqusonted with the interior 
of Ceylon, express their surprise that > a tract of land in the 
heart oi an i^laiid, cut off from all externail .supplies, and every 
where, surrounded by European settlementf^ should so ktng liave 
remained in the hands of a people neither strong .nor warlike, 
in spite of repeated efforts to wrest it from them. I own that 
this circumstance appeared to myself very extraordinaiy, mitil 
I had an opportunity of investigating the causes on the spot. 
The very a{^>earance of the country, however, made me rather 
wcttider tlmt it ever should have been penetrated by an enemy, 
than that they were unable to retain possession of it. The 
whole country is high and mountainous ; the approaches are 
steep, narrow, and scarcely accessible, except by persons on 
foot.^ The thick jungles and woods every where obstruct the. 
view; and they are only penetraUe by narrow and intricate 
paths, known but to the natives themselves.. Besides ttie diffi- 
culty of dearing a passage through such obstacles, e^ery op- 
portunity is presented to those who kaow ;tiie country, of 
destroying the assailants without being seen or exposing them- 
selves to the least hazard; and this is the mode of fighting 
which the native Ceylonese continually practise. They know 
well that they are unable to cope with the discipline or bravery 
of Europeans in tlie open field; their skill m war therefore 
consists in posting themselves in propfg positions among the 
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faoshesv siiddealy fidliiig^cipon the enemy^ and thenliaatily re-» 
Ueating.froitL one pMitton to another, before he has an oppoiv 
tunity' of obsemng the course they have taken. " 3f tWd 
method of warfitre^ the Dutch sttifered as much after their 
viotocies as before; andtbdir communications with the coast/ 
which^ from the natiiie' of the country^ must at any rate haver 
bwd diflicult^ was by this nuide of imrfare rendered almost 
impossible^ as eveiy. convoy would have, required an army to 
defend it. 

' In addition to these difficulties arising from the nature of 
the country, and the manner of fightiiig practised by the 
inhabitants, the Dutch troops suffered dreadfrilly from the 
effects of the climate, which, in the interior parts, is exceed- 
ingly imwholesiMie to Europeans. The immense woods 
which cover the wliole fiice of tiie country, naturally render 
the atmosphere moist and damp; and the heavy dews that 
succeeded the intense heat of the day, which was not refreshed 
by any sea bieeua^ overpowered the constitution even of those 
who had for years been settled on the coast. The only hiethod 
by whidi the Dutch could have obviated the diii^ters arising 
from tJie climate, would ha;^e been the emptoytie^t ^f native 
troops, as we do the Sepoys in India; but tllis measure their 
own imscoriduct had* rendered impossible, l^e Ceylonese of 
the inland parts^ lii% all the other inhabitants of lAodhtainous 
countries, are exceedingly attached to 'dteir itotiv^;land, and 
have a proportionable aiiti{^tfay to 4 foreign ^ke/ This at- 
tachm6nt> originating in the taatttre" of 'tlie'couti^ si^pfies the 
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pl^Of (fll4»tl)er ties*/ ind though theyfiave tiot*tIie siiiftIT«»t 
Mea of fjofitical^freodofn; yet is titexr ^prifice» s«ld(nh violate 
tWeirt^toioi or the liberty of their pcracjip, they cherish with 
«ntl»])iMft^ ^ pride.-of inimesaeawi indepentoce, main^in the 
9)ait rnnolfttiie attaehmenl to their nUanne kingi; and liquid 
fQoneF die thaiR twerv^- itoai their rilegiaiioe> or bear arin» 
tpm^i Uiem* The behaviour of the fiireigti natioiift who have 
8i|ceeii0iYe)y invaded their island, ha& tended grestiy to nour^h 
these sentiments ; and the cruelties of the Pbrtuguese and Dutch 
hav« fQ exasperated th^m a^kut all £iirapeans, that it will 
i^uirc tnuoh pain9 to reeonoile; their minds ao £ir as that any 
confident eiu) he {daoed in them. 

All theae otusrs combtned to fhtotrate the attempts of the 
JXitch at jforming a settlement in the interior of the island ; 
and the diffieulties which tb^y ene!Oiintered> made them affect 
tO! desiwue the atdvaataj^ wiiieli they eoidd not attain^ They 
|Mret«|[Mi to look vpon the interior m an object of no toi^ 
sequeno^ ; a f>Q9r and barren cboi^ randered equally nsdesa 
l^y the badiM»aQ# its«Ml» and the lialMAtthiaefiB of ka dimater. 
S^h is ^ detcription* vhioh after my arrna}, 1 always heard 
^ven of it 1^ ^ I>«tch aethers ; buib my own ohaervation faaa 
since oonvinced me^ tibat either they fi^e very littie acquainted 
lrith the CQontry* or that they were utawHUng that any other 
Surop^an power ahoitld reap- those adranta^. whidh their own 
9b(Mrt-9ighted policy had made than iliegleet. 

BiAt nfttwiAfatunding the Puteh seem to, have been opnvinced 
^hftt it Nmfi vnpnucticable to retain psmtmm of the interior^ 
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between thcanaod ^ Caaniuuiib th»t tJW»]r wereftftc&cpiy^NUed 
to have reooone to.^fifi*. . Tiie M gre%t wwr wbkh tbqreBjrried 
on vith the ii»tiv(8» va» aboDt tim micifUe of l«6t ixataiy. In 
1764» tbejr penetiatsd wto tJbe heart of tbe Ijag^a doninioiiSy 
and nade thmm^ves «ia9tex» of CaiKly. Thar 8na««, bov^^ 
crer, «iided at on fi»f8isr <xx9mom^ After having experiei»c«| 
great hardsfa^ from the cUmatei agod tbe actiTitjr of the na- 
tives, who €oittimM% inttfioeptod tbeir cxunroys and conunu* 
nicaticn» with the «ea«ooa$t» tbey were at laat obliged to evacuata 
the capital. Their disasters did not, however, end here. In 
their retreat, four hundred of thdr best soldiers frere made 
prisoners and put to death at CuddaviUi and Sittivacca^ only 
two days march &on their own chief aeUJement at CoInmbo» 
Kotwithstaiiding this disaster, bDwever, they had laany \«ay8 
left of harassing the king of Candy ; and in particular by their 
power td^epflvt him of selt at pleasute, they reduced hin^ at 
bst to comply with ail their demands. In 17^ be irs» com* 
peUed to aiccede to u tfcaty Jtbkh. greatiy curtailed his domi* 
nions, and feiib hbn little better than a prisaner at lacge in thow 
that naaained to him. Aik thase parts oi the sea-ccnat* wfoicb 
iiad not formerly beiongfrf to the Dutch, were now conceded 
to ^eaai, irith the addition .oi several other tracts which they 
reckoned advanti^eous for their purposes. Tbey insisted that 
the kmg should have no intercourse urith any other power 
whatever ; and that be shoald deiiver up. all forfignfrs or sub-^ 
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jects of oilier fninces, who should happen to come into fair 
dominioiis. AH cimlaiiion which ffcew on the coasts wa» to Im 
considered as exclusively Dutch property ; amd the natives^ by 
way of special privilege, were allowed quietly to cut and carry 
it to the several Dutch factories on the island. The cinnamoii 
^wing in the woods was allowed to: be, in some degree, the 
property of the natives ;^ they were obhged to peel it and^l 
|t to the Dutch at a rix--dollar a pound : this is a coin of a no« 
minal yalue^. ^d exchanges for about the worUi of two shillings 
sterling of their copper money. But though cinnamon formed 
the chief article in the stipulations, the other .productions of 
the island were by no means overlooked. The king of Candy 
was Bi»o obliged to stipulate that his subjects should gather the 
pepper, cardamoms, coffiee, and cotton growing in the interior, 
and sell them to the Dutch at certain very low prices. A 
certain proportion of dephant's teeth, areka nut, and betel 
leaf^ togetlier with a share of the precious stones found in their 
country, formed part of the tribute imposed on the natives. The 
number of elephants to be delivered up, wnas fifty in the two 
seasons; these the Duteh transported to the opposite coast of 
tlie continent, and sold to the native princes tibere at very high 
prices, as the elq>haAts of Ceylon >ai*e aaccranted supcaior to 
all others. The pearl fisheries on the west ahd north*west 
shores where the pearl-banks are situated, fi^rmlBd. another ac-- 
quisition to the Dutoh by this, treaty m Seveoml! persons from 
the Malabar coasts and other parts of the; cootiiieiitj ihad es^ 
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tablishod ^<atAon mamifutories ki tfae northern town of the 
idajeid^;im«ticularly at Ja&iapata^ aii these ifere hott given 
over ia.the domhuon of the Dutch. 

In return for all-th^ valuable acquisitions; tlie'0utch ac- 
knowledged the king of Gaudy to be the Emperor of €eylori, 
with a long string of other soutiding titles/ Which cidukl wily 
serve by their mockery to a^ravate his mortification; and 
imder theae magoificent appdOlations they engaged, as his dutiful 
subjects, to pay him a tribute, and to send ambassadors yeariy 
to his court* The most valuable condition granted to him> and 
indeed that for winch lie had consented to the hard tertns^ of 
tliis treaty, wafi a stipulation on the part of the Dutch to Supply 
liis people with salt, free of expence, and in such a quantity as 
to equal their consumption* The tribute to be paid him was 
to consist of a certain part of the produce, or its value, of the 
ceded tracts along tlie coast: but this article was soon infringed 
upon, and indeed scarcely one stipulaticm of the treaty was ful« 
filled with good faitli. 

It is evident, that by thi$ treaty the Dutch obtained a mo* 
nopoly of all the vahiable productions of the islabd ; and scarcely 
any thing was kft for the king and his subjects^ but quietly to 
assist them in availiog themselves of their acquisitions. - But 
it wai$ not to be expected, that advantages obtained iii such a 
manner could be permsynent. Such harsh atid degi^dilig terms 
naturally shocked ftnd exasperated the Candians> aiid fostered 
in their breastB the- nifost tooted and inveterate hatred to their 
oppressors. They eagerly catched at every occasion to elude 
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air iniriA^ the terms of tile treaty ; and thb Dutch soon found 
tfaat in tlieir Anguine hopes of iMtiating their avarice, they had 
over-^reacbed themselves, and rather dimmished than inereased 
tie Uttie benefit they had formerfy derrved from the intei ior of 
the iakndi Nor was even their tranquillity at all secured by 
this treaty ; the Candians frequently attempted by foree of arms 
to procure better terms, although the Dulch ecmstantly suo 
ceeded in repulsing them ; not, ho«re?er, without iiMich bloods 
f hed on hoik sides. About twenty years ago the Dutdi again 
|)enetm4ied into the king's country, but were attacked by the 
natives with so much spirit, that the present General de Meuron, 
then a colonel in the Dutch service, narrowly escaped being 
cut off with a kt^ detachment near Sittivacoa, and by acci^ 
dentally tidying a different road from that which the Candians 
expected he would, he got safe to Cohimbo. 

Both parties at last became wearied out with these constant, 
ineffectual struggles ; and hostilities, as well as all other inter* 
course, were discontinued as if by mutual consent. The Dutch 
were cbieBj anxious to prevent any coimection being formed 
between the natives and foreigners; and tlie king of Candy 
was resolved to prevent any intercourse between his subjects 
^uid a nation, which he found ready on every occasion to de- 
prive him of his rights in order to gratify their own avarice^ 
A few articles of no great value, such as betel leaf, areka and 
cocoar^nuts, wen^ occasionally smuggled by the natives down to 
the Dutch provinces; but these practices, if discovered, were 
aeverely punished by the king. 
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Such was tbe tttuation in which affiiirs stood brtween the 
Dutch and the native Ceylanese, towards the cominencemeat 
of tiie late war. It was now about one hundred aad forty 
years mice the Portuguese had been finally expeUed^ and 
BO other European power had since that time been aUe to 
acquire a permanent footing on the idand. It is not however 
to be supposed, while the attention of all the natiMis of £un^ 
was so eagerly turned towards tlie conunerce of the East, and 
while they maintained so many violent contests among them- 
sdves, that so valuable an acquisition as Ceylon could have 
escaped their notice. Such however was tlie difficulty of ap- 
proaching that island, except in a very few points, and such 
was the strength of the Dutch, and the weakness of most 
other nations in that quarter of the globe, that very few at- 
tempts were made to wrest it from them. Soon after .tlie 
expulsion of the Portuguese, tlie French seemed inclined to 
dispute the possession of Ceylon. They appeared off the 
island with a large fleet, entered into a treaty with the native 
prince, and avowed their determination to drive out the Dutch. 
All these threatening movements however ended in nothing: 
an enterprise planned without wisdom was executed without 
spirit, and imaginary obstacles prevented the French from even 
attempting to gain a footing on the island* 

An attempt of the English towards . the conclusion of the 
American war, was likely to prove more formidable to the 
power of the Dutch in Ceylon. The vigorous enterprise of 
the English had already procured them a great ascendancy in 
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^i^< mif i^^ ir«fe a4: tbts * time framuiag' <fhek eoniqiiiests 
strike C4vmn6m6^ cxnbmC. The fttatioi^ of tbe Duteli at Ce^kAi 
proved » pFki6ipal obstacte to thtmentevpiiies^. aft thni; eocsiiiiw 
fh^e 'fowid a secure shelter tai'thur jfeeto^at all 8ewon& of 
live yex, mad could realty trampo»t kom tiieme nwsk ank 
tmikatfy st^^ te diyjr ptxt of tlie coti^imA. A fiart under 
the ^omnttifid of Sir EdK^a^d Hughes,, krvii^. otk board a de-»' 
fod^rrieAt of land Ibrtsed, comraamded by* Sir H«ct«r Muiiro, 
tra^ thei^feqre di^tched ta\rardisi tlie couuheneeneBt of the 
5»eaF 17^5 to attempt tlie reductian of th(ii» island* Qa tlie 
second of January thef sailed from Negapatoam, a Dutcb 
Mttlemeift on the Coromandel coast which th^ had previously 
reduced, and on the iburth they arrived in tlie bay of Trin-» 
comalee. Next day the troops landed without opposition, and 
on the following night, while the Governor of the town was 
^considering of terms of capitulation, a company of English 
marines suddenly made their way tlirough one of the gatesy 
and made themselves masters of Uie place witliout resistance* 
Fort Ostenburg, a strong fort in tlie neighbouiiiood^ situated 
on tiie top of a hill, and commanding the harbour^ still con* 
tinued to hold out. In a few days, however, it was taken by 
assault; the garrison, consisting of four hundred £uiX)peansy 
after a feeble resistance, threw down their arms and were 
made prisoners of war. ' ' 

Such a prosperous commencement of the enterprise gave tlie 
ha^^iest prospect of speedily reducing the whole island ; and' 
Lord Macartney> tlien Governor of Madras, determined to 
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lose no time to ^edme «nd io^prave tiaa. vdtidble bcquisifao^. 
jitt cyflfe*«r oi essgmnsiace mid juidgBieiit vm aippokaMi .if>,ix>ta»- 
vrnnd tlie ifonir^i taf. IVinoomalee; and fafe ints. rcli|Eti|^ to 
•endeavetir b^ Orrery meatis te coodtiaie the iiaftiv^ to tihfe 
English, and to tieglecfc nb mbaame yrbach. could tend to 
stKsigthen the BtHifih intefesi: ift tke idasdi. Ti«e nioat. fto- 
^innfe Inpeft were ttileartamed <^ the sudceto of -tiiiis -ti/bfupmei 
hat tMs Mr ^xnpect wsts soou coiiTerted into n Mitil^iflig l«fi«o|^ 
^liit dilatory measures. «re utterly iiicQmpaitiUfr i^tth is^ocsess 
in militELiy operations. Soo» after -tfag oapture.of TrilioQ«i9ke-> 
•1^ En^ish Adnui!ia.l judged it nedeasary to .-sail to ite roiads 
■of Madias fer repairs. While tliese irer6 ctMn{)teti4g, it was 
understood that the f rendi Adinir^ Sulfipeuii had; fonped a 
design to retake it; and abowt two huodred jseki of the {c»rty« 
Mocmd regiment,, under >^be protectiion of two 's)ii|w of war^ 
"were dispalclKd to rdnforde the prison, tiH the rest of the 
4teet shDnkd be in ft conditronL to joub them. The ^ips^ after 
iandiiig the troops^ xetumledi to iMadnts with ' ii^rmatioo, 
UtaA, they had Men in with 1j«b Fr^nck fleet Oiff. Triticomar 
lee, atnd had with difificidty maede tiieir escape. TJie English 
Admind-at' last found . himaelf in a ctoditioii to sail £ar ,-th^ 
JMiotectidiv «f .i&e place, having '^n board the vew commands 
tog^er witih: a hody of troops. But -on atniving off Triu^ 
toitialee^ 4e •ttseova^ the Frcsich botours Ayitt^ cm aJl the 
l&ote, Imd «i« French Adoiural' Irifeh sfleel; ttf thirty sail of 
theJi|i©*4n(&*»e(f:irt !ih«;iMyy/ fr^»^ that the* British 

t^>-tho«i^ ^Mfepi«p hfktmubtters, 3ttGK:ked «wi cotited tW 
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("renc^;. tli^ latter .foua4 a^ Mcure, retr(^i uiideir tlie <)aimoh 
of tlio$|^ forte, i^^hich their, mctivity and tlpe ^raqt of precaution 
oia the part of their, enemiea bad si|%red to fall into their 
hands. And thu^ the .atteinpt9 of tlie /^n^iah to attain pos- 
session of Ceylon were for this tpnic frus|trated. . ' 

The immense accessions of territorywhich the English have 
acquired in the East Indies since the cpnchuion of the Ame- 
rican wart have rendered them greatly an oyer-^xnatch for any 
other European power in that quarter of the world* On tlie 
i^t peninsula of India in particular, there is scarcely a power 
either foreign or native that can oppose to them, even a shadow 
of resistance ; and they are left at leisure to cultivate tlie in« 
valuaUe advaiitages which this rich country presents to their 
commerce. The chief obstacle to their enterprises is the want 
of stations where their ships might be enabled at all times to 
baffle the violent storms incidental to that climate. As the 
whole of that large tract, which we possess along, the Coro- 
mandel coast, presents notliing but open roads, all vessels are 
obliged, on the approach of the monsoons, to stand out into 
tlie open seas; and there are many parts of the coast that* 
can be approached only during a few months of the year. 
Ab the harbour of Trincomalee, which is equally secure at all 
seasons, offered the means of obviating these disadvantages, 
it was evident that, on the first rupture with the Duteh, our 
cOuntiymen would attempt to g^in ]k>sse8nan oi it. Accord-^ 
ingly, tiie junction of the Duteh with tiie French JRepublic 
m the late wair was the signal for the covun^icernent pf our 
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opefaHoi^ * agafosl: their colonies in the East. A body 6f 
ti'^^ i»rM in 17915 dietached for the cJonqtiest of Ceylon ; and 
this enteipiiae was 'crowned tirith success* after a course df 
milifary bpehitians/ which I rfiall detail when I come to 
describe the several )[>laces where th^ were carried oit. 

Such is tliehistoiy of Geylon previous to its falling into 
our IkMsession. The mismanagement of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and their impolitic conduct towards the natives, pre- 
vented them from at all reaping from this valuable colony 
the advantages which it was calculated by nature to afford. 
Superstition and the love of tyranny continually stirred' up 
internal enemies to the Portuguese, while luxury and the 
relaxation of military discipline, made them iall a prey to 
the first foreign invader. The prudent and persevering efforts 
by which the Dutch obtained possession, seemed to promise 
greater stability and longer duration to tJieir power- That 
thirst of gain, however, which had given vigour to their ope- 
rations for the reduction of the island, counteracted the national 
advantages which might have been derived from tlte acquisi-' 
tion; for being as strong in each individual as in the' nation ' 
at large, eviery one was solicitous only for his own private' 
emokimerit; and provided this was attained, he gave himself' 
little trouble to pmmote public objects. Rapacious fexactions, 
the want of any tegular plart of policy, arid a totAl neglect* 
of militairy defence were the consequences of tliis spirit* That ' 
fire of patriotism which had once animated the Dutch in Europe • 
wlw cbmptetdy eitiHguished irf this colony. ' Difrilig the Anic-' 
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xican war, the French, ind English fleets successively occupiewl 
their liarbours» while the Dirtch. seeriied in resigned apatiiy 
to await their &te from the fortunes t>f •thers. 

These etrotrs, isid tius nusconfikict idiich ended in depriving. 
its successive possessors of this 'v«luabie isitani will, it is t» 
he hoped, be avoided by our countrymen ; and from my own 
(Observation, I <aui confidently state, that if the can of it bfr 
•entrusted to sach i&eo as tlie preset Oovemor, and tiie ofSoera 
wider his coiianiand, the advantages to tiiis pountry must be 
hoth speedy and secune. 

' I now proceed to describe this new acqubition to the British; 
'empire, avoidkig ^»xsf circumstance of whhih I either was not 
wn iQre-witness, or Ihad not authenticated in the most indubi^ 
tal)^ maoDcr^ 
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fjenertd desciipiion of Ceyhn-^The harbotm — Monioons — t^limdit 
— Rivers — Internal €ominunication$ — Soil — 'General divuiom-^ 
British domimom — TMmomalee -^ Matatitoe — Jafnapatam-^ 
Manaar. 

The Island of Ceylon lies between 5^40* mid 10^ 30^ ndfth^ 
latitude; and between 79^ aod 8^ ^^^ loiigitude« It is 
atuated at tke entrance of the bay of Bengal, by ¥4iich it isl 
bounded en tlie north. On the north -^ west it is separated- 
from the Coromandel coast by tlie gulph of Manaary a narrow 
strait fiitl of shoaJs, and impassable by large ships. It is 
distant about sixty leagues from Cape Comerin, the southern- 
point of the peninsula of India, which divides the Coromandel 
and Malabo coasts> Its circumference is computed to be about 
nine hundred miles; and its length from Point Pedro at the^ 
northern extremity to Donderhead at the southern is about 
three hundred miles. Its bi^eadth is very unequal, being in* 
some parts only from forty to fifty miles, while in others ife 
extends to sixty, seventy, and even one hundred. Towards 
tlie southern pairts it is much broader than in tlie northern, 
and nearly resembles a ham in shape^ The peninsula of Jaf-^ 
napatam has hence received from the Dutch- the name oi 
Hamsheely and Point Pedro they call Hamsheel Point. 
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As you approach the island from the sea^ it presents a 
fresher green to the eyt, and has every way a more fertile 
appearance than most parts of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts. This I had an opportunity of observing in nearly 
every quarter^ as on my passage from Madras I almost 
completely coasted round the island. AH the flat tracts on 
the sea-shore are bounded by beautiful topes, or groves of 
cocoa'-nut trees, while the intermediate plain is covered with 
rich fields of rice; and the prospect usually terminates in 
woods, which cover the sides of the mountains, and display 
a verdant foliage through every season of tlie year. Such a 
prospect has the most pleasing effect on the eye, after being 
fetigued with the shores of barren white sand, which every 
where skirt the Continent. 

, The appearance of the eastern coast is bald and rocky, and 
a few ree& of , rocks run out into the sea on the south east 
between Point de Galle and Batacok>. The deep water on the 
eastern shores admits the approach of the largest vessels in 
safety; and if that side of the island be the least fertile, its 
other defects are amply compensated by the harbours of Trin- 
comalee and Batacolo. . The north and north-west coast from 
Point Pedro to Columbo is .flat, and every where indented 
with inlets of tlie sea, frequently of considerable magnitude. 
The largest of tliem extends, almost quite across the island 
from MuUipatti to Jafnapatam on the nortii-west point of the 
island ; and forms the penjjisula of Jafioapatam. ^Several ^of 
these inlets form small harbours ; but so full is that coast of 
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-aaisl-liftgika and «Iialkmii tbat ifc is impoMbto for ^mutki of « 
Jftrge woe ia appeonch tiiam. fimoll craft iiCMrever, find ste* 
tioBS here ^uffieieotiy oannnie^ mud jeeure* 

The intericar of the idud mbaunds with irtid^ and Io% 
mountains^ covered, with ifakk fijiuts, and fuU of almost im- 
penetrable jungles. . The woods and mountains completely sur-^ 
xound the dominions of the king of Candy, and seem destined 
by nature to defend him against those foreign enemies, whose 
superior ddil and pover have delved him of the open tracts 
qdl the sea--coast. The most lofty rangis of mountains divides 
the island nearly into two parts, and so completely separates 
them from each other, that both the ctimate and seasons on 
either side are essentially different These mountains also tcr-* 
niinate con^letely the effect of the monsoons, whidi set in 
periodiddly irom opposite ^ides of them ; so that not only the 
opposite 8eaK:oMt, but the whole counhy in the interior suffers 
very little from these storms. 

The monsocHis in Ceylon are connected with those on the 
Coromandel and IM^labar coasts, ^nd very nearly correspond 
with them ; but they set in much sooner on the western tlian 
tlie emtmi side of the island. On.the west side where Columbo 
hes, the rains prevail in the months of May, June, and July, 
tlie season when they are felt on the Malabar coast. This 
monsoon is usually ^xtramiely violent, beiiig accompanied with 
dreadful storas of thunder and lightning, together with vast tor* 
rents of rain, and riolenf south-irest winds« During its continu- 
mice, the northern parts of the island are very littlte affected, and 
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*fe efcn geileratty dry. In tbe months of October and No- 
irember, when the opposite monsoon setd ki'on the Coromandel 
coast, it i^ the north of Geylon which is affiecttdy and scarcely 
•any iinp^essiob of it is felt in the sout^ieni parts« 

These monsoons pass, slightly over ^ the interior, and seldom 
occasion any considerable inconvenience* But this part of the 
inland is not altagjether freed from the dreadful storms which 
so terribly ravage the tropical climates. During its own peri- 
odical teason, which happeos in March and April, the rain 
pours down in torrents, and the thunder and lightning are 
awfril to ia degree almost inconceivable to an Europeajs. 

From the situation of this island, so« near the Equator, the 
days and nights are necessarily always of nearly equal length; 
the variation during the two seasons hot exceeding fifteen 
minutes. The seasons are more regulated by the monsoons 
than the course of the sun; for although the i^and lies to 
the north of the line, the coolest season is durmg the summer 
solstice, while the western momoon prevails. Their Spring 
commences in October, and the hottest season is from Janu- 
ary to the banning of ApriL The heat, during the day, is 
nearly the same throughout the whole yeat ; tlie rainy season 
however, renders the nights much cooler^ from the dampness 
of the earth> and the prevalence olf winds during the monsoons. 
The climate, upon the whole, is much ipore temperate than 
on the Continent of India. For tliough Ceylon lies so near 
the Equator, the heat is by. no means so oppressive as I* l»ve 
telt it on many parts of the Coromandel coast in a more 
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ttoftHerly ktitiui$< . Tfaift 19 owing to the coietaot ses^bree^se^ 
by* which it » fenntd^ : wi^ut beit^ subject to Uie h9t aod. 
snffidcating lairi^iriddSi' whi<5h so frequa^ly »iinoy the Cpntineut. . 
For this te&mmi aWiough^the perpcaiKiiciiJar beams Qf t)>e sun 
must of course be iatens^y hot^ the shade aiid tlie houses 
always zSovA ai toleraHy cool retreat.. 

' This lemperate climate, however, is chiefly cooimed to the 
coast where the 8«tar-br«e2es have room to circulate.. ,.Ia, the. 
interior of the country^ owing to. the thick and close woods, 
and the hills which croifd upon each other, the heat. is many 
degrees greater' than oi) tlie sea-coast, audthe.climaJbe oftefi 
extremely sultry and uniiealthy. This inconvenience> lioweyer, 
might be in a great degree obviated by cutting down the 
woods and clearing the jungles, as has been proved by a tract 
in the neighbourhood o£ Trincomalee, cleared by Colonel 
Champagne since it came into our possession, and thvs ren- 
dered much less noxious to Europeans. . 

The principal harbpiu*s in the island for large; ships, are 
Trincomalee and Point de Galle; they also con^ to anchor,, 
and at certain seasons of the year moor securely in the roads 
of Columbo. There are several other inferior pprts s^U around 
the island, which afford shelter to tlie smaller^ coasting ves- 
sels- These areBatacolo, Matura, Barb^reen, and Caltura on 
the southy-east ; and cm the north and west, are Nigumbo, 
Chilou, Calpenteen, Manaar, a«id Point Pedro, At all of those 
places are rivers of greater or less mtigiiitude emptying them- 
selves into the sea* TheS6 rivers, which are; for th^ most 
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part hheti, de6p, and navigable fat Mnie dbtance hf ttamlL 
craft/ are ol casehtial benefit to t&is inbabitaota <rf tiie'|iai>t9 
adjacent to tlie ooast» as tbey aSbtd a cheap uad'ea^ method 
of conveying their fttodnoe and merdMUBifae to thctse |dac^ 
where European vessels wait to retitive ibimu , 

But these rivers, although nnosiialij smooth at theic imnuES' 
diafe outlet into the sea; are seldom i^vj^alo^ to any coosi- 
derable distance. As soon as they enter the mountaiis which, 
cover the native kii^om of Candy, they beccnqe rocky and 
rapid ; and tumble down with such a headJoiig course that it 
is impossible for tlie smallest canoe to naYigate them. Thia 
is one great cause of the little int^course which subsista betweeu 
the natives in the higher country and those who live under 
the dominion of the Europeans on the sea^^oast^ aa tlie w^y 
f>y land is equally difficult, nor have the natives been f^ver 
anxious to surmount these obstacles. 

The two principal rivers are the Malivs^nga and the Muli-r 
vaddy. The former takes its rise among the hills to the south* 
east of Candy, s»id nearly suniounds that city. After a variety 
ef circuitous windings among the mountains, it at last dis-» 
charges itself into the sea at Trincomalee. This river is so 
.deep as to be fordable only towards the source ; but the rocka 
which every inhere break its course prevent it from being 
navigated. The Malivagonga rises from the foot of a very 
high mountain^ known to Europeans by the name of Adarn'^ 
Peak, and situated about sixty miles to the nfiffthreast of 
Cplumbo. This river fillls into tJte sea by several branches.; 
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the largest of these* eaiUcdi the Mutwal Biver» en^^jties- i^f 
about three mifes iixxm tlte fort of Colambcb »9«r having, 
nearly gunsQuisded a large tract of the level coiwtry^ of which 
it forii» a very beautifiil pcni|isQla. The CQimtry alo^^ the 
banks of the Mutwal for maoiy miles is extremely picturesque 
and deligl^ful; and I had an opportuaity of experiencipgita^ 
utiiify in aocompanyii^ an escort from Columbo to $ittivacca 
in the interior, a distance of thirty-five miles ; for vhile we 
marched along the beautiful banks^ our ammunition and stores 
were commodiously transported on the river iu, boats ^ 

Besides the rivers with which Ceylon abouiidSji ther€ are 
many lakes and caiials communicating with them, particularly 
in tlie neighbourhood of Colunabo and Nigumbo* They are 
often of considerable extent, and of very great utility to th^ 
inhabitants in their neighbourhood, who have thus an opporr 
tunity of readily transporting tlueir several articles of trade; 
and it is by this means also that the towns qu the cQast 
are supplied with the greatest abundance of freshrwater fish. 

The internal commimications by laud through th& island have 
scarcely passed the first stage of improvement* Along the 
sea-coasts indeed there are roads and stations for travellers; 
but these reads are ki many placea ru^ed and steep, and are 
not only difficult but dangerous from the numbers of wild 
hogs, buf&loes, and elephants, which infest them. These 
animals are met paiticularly from Chilou to Manaar on the 
west side <^ the isktfidv and from Matura to Batacolo on the^ 
'east ; in these roadis they sometimes occasion accidents^ 
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^^Siiice the iMai«i 6as come into the possession af the £Dg|I»h, 
tiie rdaiis hare been greatty- improved. GoVernot North ordered, 
a general siirvfey of tliem to be riiade, and the distances to be 
iscertai^ei,* previous to adopting measures for facilitating the 
cOtnihtniications*. I have beeii favoured by Colonel Champagne 
with a chart of the distances around the whole coast of the 
island, and with his obliging permission I have annexed a copy. 
6f it to this work. 

The improvements made in the communications by the Dutch, 
were dictated more by their jealousy, than any plans of liberal 
policy. At a great expence they built forts and posts at certain 
distances round the island, with a view to prevent any intercourse 
between the natives and foreigners. This was what they chiefly 
feared; and while they fruitlessly spent large sums and much 
pains in this pursuit, they neglected the means of rendering the 
Island beneficial to themselves, or secure against tlie intrusion of 
other nations. 

To speak of the soil in general, it is sandy, with but a small 
mixture of clay. In the south-west partsj however, particularly 
about Columbo, there is a great deal of marshy ground, very 
rich, and exceedingly productive. This tract, however, is chiefly 
occupied with cinnamon plantations, and the rest of the island^ 
in its present state of cultivation, does not produce a sufficient 
quantity of rice for the consumption of its inhabitants ; but 
requires yearly supplies from Bengal and other places on the 
continent. I am convinced, however, that this is entirely owii^ 
to mismanagement, dnd that with proper attention, the ne-- 
cessity of importation might be entirely superseded. 
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, like i3land of Caylou was originally diyide4 in^ a aum)>er 
of disUnct petty kingdoms, separated by the several rivers »xA 
mountains which are d^persed over the &ce of the i^landt ^^ 
subject eafh to its own indepeudeixt sovereign* In proqess of 
time^ however, the whole country was reduced under the do- 
minion ofthe king of Candy, and divided by him into a £ew 
great provinces, from which several of the numerous titles be 
still retains were derived. These jMroviuces were Candy, Coi- 
tou> Matura, Dambadar, and Sittivacca, which included tlie 
rich districts on the west coast. The chief of these provinces 
was Candy ; it was situated in the centre of the island, and ho- 
noured with the royal residence. The king liolds his court there 
to this day ; and though all the other provinces have been more 
or less encroaclied upon, no part of Candy has ever been re- 
duced to permanent subjection under a foreign power. These 
provinces were subdivided into districts, known in that country 
by the name of corleSy and corresponding to our shires or coun- 
ties. These subdivisions are still continued in the parts wrested 
from the natives by the Dutch; and the government of each of 
them is given to the civil und miUta^ry officers who hold posts 
in their vicinity* 

The ^«it divisions of the bland now are reduced to two ; 
the one compreliending tliose parts under the dominion of Eu- ' 
ropeans, and the other those which still remain to the natives. 
In the map prefexcd to this volume, the boundaries of these 
two divisions are distinctly pointed out; apd it will be ob- 
served that the European dprninion, like ariflg, cpmpletely 
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encircles Hic temtx»rieB of the kii^ of Cazid5r. Owidg to the 
nchnesA of the country around Columbo^ wnd its U7Ai and po- 
pulation, that city hag always^ been accounted the capital of the 
European domiitioiis in tlie island ; altliou^i in regand to aU 
advantages to be derived from it with regard to foreign com-* 
'merce, TrincomaJee is unquestionably of much superior inir- 
portance. 

' As the British diominicms itt Ceylon skirt the coasts quite 
round in a circle, my description of them must follow the same 
direction. I shall, therefore, set out from the place where I 
first landed, and lead my r^uiers completely round the island 
in the same course in which I travelled it, and endeavour to 
communicate to them those impressions and obser^^ations which 
occurred to me at the several places I visited. 

It was at Trincomalee I first touched the shores of Ceylon. 
I have already mentioned the motives which must have induced 
our government to attempt to wrest this important harbour 
from the Dutch- General Stewart was in 1795 sent for this 
purpose from Madras. The force under him consisted of the 
72d regiment, the flank ox)mpaniefl of the 71st and 73id, two 
battalions of Sepoys, accompanied by a detachment of axtillery 
and pioneers. The vessels conveying this force, came to anchor 
to the south-east of the fort. Here the Diomede frigate was 
unfortunately lost by striking on a sunk rock. The General 
found it most expedient to land the troops at about the dis- 
tance of two miles from the fort, to which he afterwards laid 
regular siege. The climate, the nature of the ground, and the 
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Situation of the fort occasioned much fittigue^ and some loss to 
our troops* Seueral^ both officers and men, were l^iUed by tibe 
fire from it* Durii^ the siege a sally was made by a party of 
Malays in the Dutch service. They contrived to steal un-^ 
perceived into one of the batteries, spiked the guns, and killed 
seme at our artillery--men, before they were repulsed and driven 
back into the fort. After a siege of Jliree weeks, a breach was 
at last effected, and the English were preparing to storm ; when 
the Dutch Governor thought it more prudent to trust liis safety 
to the terms of a capitulation, than the arms of liis troops, 
although they were greatly superior in number to the force 
acting against them« 

The town of Trmcomalee lies in latitude 8^ 30'. It runs in 
a north-east direction along one branch of tlie bay. The 
country around it is mountainous and woody ; tlie soil uncul- 
tivated and rather baiTcn, and the whole appearance wild. 
The woods, which are very thick, contain abundance of wild 
beasts of various descriptions ; particularly, wild hogs, buf&loes, 
and elephants. The latter often come down to the lakes in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, to drink and batlie; tiiey have 
been often shot within a mile of the town. 

TrincomaJec from its sitiaation and construction is naturally 
strong. It occupies more ground tlian Columbo, but contains^ 
a much smaller number of houses, and those inferior in size 
and appearance to those which are to be met with in several 
towns on the south-west coast. The circumference of Trin-r 
comalee^ within the walls, is about three miles : witliin this space 
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is abo included afaill^ ior risuig point, immediatery oret tbs 
sea, and coveted with a great quantity of thick jungle> in 
which wild deer and other f^une find shelter. This rising 
grouiid is very little inhabited, most of th« housed being c1o56 
to the landki^ pflace, which lies in the lowest part. Even the 
lowcar parts of the fort werfe much incumbered with wood till 
within these few 3rear8.. 

The fort is strong, and commands the principal bays ; and, in 
particular, the aitrance into the grand harbour, or kmer bay» 
which aiords at all seasons and in every variety of weather* 
a secure shelter to ships of all descriptions^ being land-locked 
on all sides, and sufficiently deep and capacious to receive the 
largest vessel, or any number of vessels. This harbour is also 
«fverlooked by Fort Qstenburg, a strohg fort standbig on a cliiF^ 
which projects, into the sea; it was originally built by the Por- 
tuguese out of the ruins of some cdebrated pagodas wliich 
once stood here. This fort cannot be attacked l^ sea, tiU 
the fort of Trincomalee be forst taken; and the entrance of 
the harbour forced. In the bay the shores are so bold, and 
the water so deep close up to them, that it is almost possible 
to step from the rocks into the vessels tliat mo6r alongside 
of tliem. At the extremity of the rock on which tlie fort 
stands, a strong battery is erected, where the flag-stkff of ther 
fort is placed. 

This harbour, from its nature and situation, is that wliich 
stamps Ceylon one of our most valuable acquisitions in the 
£ast Indies. As soon as the violent monsoons commence^ 
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efery.yess^ whieU u oMtghi hy th^m in any other p^t x>f ,the 
hay of Bengal^ ig QJiiifgtA immediately to pyt to.4se^^t preA'^it 
ineritable .dcstniotioit j^t the^e setihCfnA Trincomalee nitd J^oipi?' 
baj alone^Df all the pwta cm^ the diflSsrent coa^ of tlie pismn** 
aula €f. India^ are. capable of affording a safe retreat. Th* 
iqealculable advantages to.be derived ^om guch a barbour^ 
&re increased l^. its proximity and easy access to our set4ks* 
toentS' in ^the bay of Bengak ^ A vessel from Madms may arrive 
liere in two. dap, and can at any time make the Imrb^w^ 
Thase circumstances poi^t out Trinqoiaalee as an object of 
particular attention to our government^ and of fer niora <3on^ 
sequence to retain than the whole. of tlie rest of the idandt 
It will, however, require great encouragement, and many im- 
provements to render the town populous or anywise equal t& 
Colurabo^ For the country aro^nd is not by any means . so 
fertile as to tempt settlers to reside here, nor are the natural 
productions calculated to attrad; commerce. The climate has 
also been lodked upon, as the hottest and most unhealthy ctf 
the whole island; and both tlie 72d and 80th regiments suffei-ed 
severely from it on tlieir first arrival. These noxious> qualities 
of the climate wero owing in a gi-eat measure to the .woods find 
marshes which come up to the very fort, and which the Dutqh 
had never snflicient policy orpublic^ spirit to remove. Since 
tlie place-has been in our possession, a very proper system has 
been adc^ted to render tfie climate wholesome. Colonel Cham-^ 
pagne, while stationed here with the 80th regiment, cleareda? 
krge tract of ground, in die neighbourhood of the iort^ of the 
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the swamps and marshes. T^eg<>6A%Ss^^ 
itfent^tiave already ^^ aiid'the^Eurbpieah g^arrison 

im strict fit^red veiy little fironi the Cliii&ite^ It is 16 be hoped 
that teinediies Daa^, in the skme iiisam^Tj be applied to tluet ofiieif 
defect^\iAder\vhich Ttincbmai^ its. tiade i^ 

nothing, as there are no Valuable natiual prbducCiom to noiAisb 
it I but, from its isituation, it is capable of l36coming the richest 
emporium of the East. The want of cottifuferc^, and the imcul--^ 
tiVated state of the surrounding country, are defects which Bow 
mutually from each other ; and the removal of one would soon» 
in a great measure, do away the other. 

As we advance along the coast to the north-west from Trin- 
comalee, little presents itself to the eye but a bold shore, and 
large tracts of wood stretching into the interior. The comitry 
here, as well as in other parts of the island, at first view aj^^peari^ 
desolate and without uihabitants; but this is more appearance 
than reality ; for the natives are very numerous, although from 
building their huts in the woods, and avoiding the approach of 
strangers, £hey are seen only by those who explore their recesses L 
The next post to Trincomalee on this side is Malativoe, whiclit 
lies about half way to Jafiiapatam. Here the Dutch had a 
small factory with a fort, and a house for the commanding 
officer. It was a subaltern's command, depending upon the 
garrison of Trincomalee; and was employed chiefly as a post 
of commtihicatioii imd to coBect provisions for that gaiiispn. 
For these purposci^^ i6d to keep the natives in awe, a f^w 
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MaliQT or Sepoy, soldien^ wore stationed ktx^i but it iiisjieyer 
GQpsidejred 89 x^^bl(^.Q^.|upr defence. 

Malatiyoe^lies^,in ji.yeiy jT^oi^nfte and dfcUi^tiid, Mt^oatiou, 
Close by tte fort » % agpaXi TiHage^ and i river which hwe 
&Us into tbp jsea, fojrms a harbour sufficient to achnit smt^ 
craft. The pHna]^ anpiojnneot of the inhabits^ is fisb* 
iog; and with th^.»rtidfi' they supply the fort of Trinco- 
ipalee.. Cattle and poultry are here in great alxindanoe» and 
sell astQnishingly cheap. Game is ^jooeedingly plentiful^ and 
the woods abound with wild hog and deer. The manner oC 
procuring these animals is attended with as little expence or 
difficulty to an European as can well be imagined; for the 
native peasants are so much at his beck> that he has only to 
supply them with a little powder and shot^ and . send them 
into the woods, and they will be sure to bring him back 
as much g^me 9s he can U9e> without expecting any return 
for their services. 

As we proceed northward from Majativoe, we find tliij 
northern extremity of the island stretched out kitp. an oblong 
peninsula^ almost cut off from the rest by a branch, of the 
sea, which> as we have, already xnentioned^ penetrates, aJmqrt 
across the idand. This district, which is known by the. name 
of Jafiiapatam, looks directly towards K^patap. on the 
Coromandel coasts ^9^dr is considered, as the most healthy in 
the ifidand* This is oifif^ to its situatiPQ^. suipipwdejd by the 
sea on almost all sides; by which means tbc violent hot 
winds from the continent of In^ia are cookd m theijf passage^ 
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Theae iand triads are ;to Ba^opeans the loost intolerabk'cir- 
cuinslance in the climate of India. . la Bengal, and several 
other parts in duif. {kissesJtm, tJiey prevail. almbst to suftoca- 
tion; and it is with paiji I ttecofiect the expedients ire .were 
i6bliged to iiaVe recoul-se to iii order to diminish tlieir effects. 
•The cbmtnoti i^iecfy is to 'phoc; 'in fi^ihes before the, win* 
dows Or doors,' T€dy6%,br blinds 't)f fatitiw loosely wcwen; .and 
these being kfept constantly ivet by black fellows retained fot 
the purpose, the air which 'penetrates, tlirough the interstices 
is cooled by tlie water, and dtjirived in a great, nieasure of 
its noxious heat. The violence 6f thcs^ winds indeed^ depend 
on the quantity of moisture they meet witll in their passage. 
In those parts where tliey blow over tracts of low and marshy 
grounds, or rice fields, they are much cooled and less sensibly 
felt at the places which they afterwards 'meet in their course. 
I recollect to have observed a very striking instance of this 
while I was stationed at Trichinopoly. On^ one side of the 
fort is an extensive sandy plain, and oh the other a large t^act 
of low marshy ground : during the season of the land-M hids, 
that part of the fort which is exposed to those from .the 
sandy plain, is heated almost to suffocation ; while that part 
which receives the kinds' from the niaishy . grounds, rather 
feels refreshed from the breeze. Tlie violence of the land* 
winds in their hottest state is almost inconceivable. The intense 
heat cracks every thing which comes in their %vay i the glasi 
in tlie windows is often splintered in pieces, on. which account 
Veneti^ji blinds are generally used instead! Unless precautions 
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be employed^ evea the drinkiog ^assdi used at table are apt 
to split and &11 asunder among the fingers of the gaests. 

The violence of this scourge being broken by the interveniing 
sea before it reaches Ja£iapatam^ the breezes whi<;^h afiiict the 
C(mtinent serve here rather to agitate and refresh the air; 
and the fields clothed with verdant pasture are the strongest 
proof of the tenaperate nature of the climate. Fruits^ vegeta** 
bles, game and poultry, aboimd every wliere in this district. 
There appears to be something in the atmosphere here different 
from the other parts of the island ; for it is only in the tract 
urhich lies betwecin Point Pedro and Jaffiia that sheep liave 
ever been reared with success. The articles of foreign commerce 
produced here are of no great value, for though it affords 
some cinnamon and |)epper, yet they are of an inferior kind 
to tha,t wliich grows in the south-west of the island. 

The fort and town of JafStia, the capital of the district^ 
stands at the distance of some miles firom tlie sea, but com-* 
municates with it by means of a river navigable by boats. 
The river falls, into the sea near Point Pedro, where there 
i$ also a fort and harbour, in wliich the troops sent by General 
Stewart fironi Trincomalee for the reduction of Jaflfna disem-* 
barked, und met the fifty-second regiment which had been sent 
over fixon Negapatam on the opposite coast for the same 
purpose. The passage from Point Pedro tq Negapatam ia 
usually made by boats in a few liours^. 

The fort of Jaffiia was given up by Uie Dutch to our troopt 
i& soon as they appeared before it. It is small, but exceed- 
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in^y neat and wnSl built. The Pettah, or IBAack Town w ithout 
the iraUs, is larger and more populous than that of Trincomalee. 
Since Columbo was taken possession of by the English, several 
Dutch fiunilies have quitted it, and taken up their residence 
in the nei^ibourhood of Jaffina ; as this latter place is much 
cheaper, and better supplied with all the necessaries of life, 
several of which are scarcely to be procured in the other parts 
of the island. 

Tlie inhabitants of Jaffina consist of a collection of \'arious 
laces. The greatest number are of Moorish extraction,' and 
are divided into several tribes, known by the names of Lub- 
bahs, Mopleys, Chittys, and ChoUars : they are distinguished 
by wearing a little round cap on their close shaven heads. 
There is also a race of Malabars found here somewhat dif- 
fering in their appearance from those on the continent. These 
difierent tribes of foreign settlers greatly exceed in number the 
native Ceylonese in the district of JafGoa. Those I first men- 
tioned were induced many years ago by tlie encouragements 
held out to them by the Dutch, to pass over from the Coro- 
mandel coast, and carry on here a variety of manufiu^tures, of 
coarse clotlis, calicoes, handkerchief, shawls, stockings, 8cc. 
These articles were all made from the cotton growii^ on tlie 
island; and to tins day the district of Jaffiia continues to be the 
only part of Ceylon where manu&ctures of tliis sort continue 
to be carried on, with the exception of a very fey about 
Columbo. 

At Ja£ba there are also a number of handicraftsmen, such 
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as goldsxnidtt, jewellers^ joiiicw, and inake» of all diflfei^nt 
parts of houselwUl furniture. They are very epcpert in their 
respective occupatiow; pairticiilarly. that race known in tiiis 
islaiKl by the name oi Portuguese, whQ.suipafls all the rest 
in the beauty and dei^terity of their workmanship. 
^ Dependent upon the district of Jai&ia» and at a Maali dis* 
tance in tlie sea to the north-west of Point Pedro, are seve* 
ral small islands, which the Dutch named from their own 
native cities. Delft, Harliem, Leyden, and Amsterdam. These 
islands they employed in breeding horses and cattle, as from 
their excellent pasturage they are better adapted to this pur- 
pose tlian any part of Ceylon. . The English government con- 
tinues tilie same system. The horses are bred under the superin- 
tendance of officers aj^ointed for the purpose, and when at a 
proper age, are disposed of on acc4)unt of government. It 
would be unjust to pass unnoticed the many improvemeatf 
introduced into every department of this, district, by Cok»d 
Barbet of tlie seventy^third regiment, wlio l|a»beea cmnaiftiider 
and collector of tliis district ever since it cane into the pos- 
session of this country. Uis conduct has rendered liim equally 
esteemed by his oouhtrymen and the native. 

The woods towards tbe.inberior which separatee this di$trict| 
and tive others we have hitherto described, front the king of 
Candy ^s dominions, am inhabited by an extraordinary race of 
savages, apposed to be:the>borigi}ia] inhabitants 'of tlie islandi 
and known by the name of Bedas or VaddaJte. As they neve? 
leave th^e ittceiMS of itl]eir< woods, and enrefally coiiceal tbeo^^ 
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selves from tlie eye of every stranger, little is known concerning: 
them;* and many Dutchmen have resided for years on the 
island, whoi were so fyt from having seen any of them, that 
they looked npqn the reports handed about of them in much 
the same li^t as* we in Europe do th^ stories of fiaiiries and 
I^plaiid witches. The exaggerated and improbable tales related 
of them were indeed enough to make any one. who had not 
actually xeiQ them, look upon the whole ai &bulou& There 
are, however, certain circumstances so well authenticated^ that 
they- can admit of no doubt ; and these I shall detail, when 
I coibe to give. a particular account of the several races of 
people who inhabit this island. 

The road to the south-west of Jafhapatam is extremely 
tedious and disagreeable. The paths are often very naiTow, 
passing through thick woods and heavy sands; and are very 
much infested vith wild hogs, elephants, and bufEsiloes. These 
circtfmstances render a journey hy this way very unpleasant; 
and those who are compelled by business to undertake it, 
prefer, if the season pernfiit, to coast along in those large 
passage boats called Dwies. The narrow sea which lies betwixt 
this side of the* island and the continent, is called the gv^h 
of Manaar, frran a small island of that name lying off the 
coast of Ceykm, about sixty miles south-west of Jafoapatam* . 

The island of Mai^r is sepamted from Ceylon by an arm 
of the sea about two miles broad, which, at low water, is 
almost dry, with the exceptioii of a small channel in the middle 
not exceeding thirty or forty yards in breadth, and usually 
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ctitlled the Straits of Maiiaar. The passage froin this i^kuid to 
Ramiseram oii the ([^dfoniandel coast is not above twelve or: 
fourteen leagltesi feut the advantages which might be derived 
from this sjpeedy coibniunication are in' a great ikieasuMf pre^ 
vented by the numberless shidlows and sandbanks- Which every 
where interrupt the passage, and are so high as^ to be many 
of them completely dry except during the mdnsoons. There 
is in particular & line of sandbanks which runs quite acroB& 
from Manaar fo Ramiseram, known by the name of Adam*s 
bridge. The name and situation of tliese banks are connects 
ed with a variety of curious traditions among the* natives. 
It is universally believed among them that Ceylon was either 
the Paradise in which the ancestor of the human race redded, 
or the spot on which h^ first touched on being expelled from 
a Celestial Fkradise. Adam's bridge is with them, the way^ 
by which he passed over to the continent ; and some imagine 
that the Gulph of Manaar^ like the Red Sea in scriptural 
history, dosed after him to prevent his return. The opinion 
however, is almost universally received, tiiat /Ceyion. at a 
distant perickl formed a part of the eontinenti ttndwte affeeff-i 
wards separated from it by sdiiie great convulwoii :of natuie; 
This account, though merely an unsupported tradition, .is not 
altogefiier improbable ; for wKdi we consider Hie nJEuarowness 
of the intervening ^pace, and the numberless > shallows with 
which it abounds, ' it cannot 'be denied thht aome^ violent 
earthquake, or stiir more likely, some extraordinaiy eruption 
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of the Qcean^ might have placed Ceylon at its present dis^ 
tance from the continent. 

The Gulph of Manaar, although too shallop to admit vessels 
of a large size, is not altogether useless for the purposes of 
commerce. Sloops, donies> and small vessels of various descrip^ 
tions» convey goods by this passage from Madras and other 
places on the Coromandel coast direct to Columbo> instead 
of taking the circiiitous outside passage, and rounding the 
island by Trincomalee and Point de Galle. This is called tlie 
Imierj or Pauli's PcMogey from a Dutchman of that name^ 
who first attempted it. Adam's bridge, indeed, frequentl5i» 
proves an insurmountaUe obstruction, and vessels are often 
obliged to unload or lighten at Manaar before they can make 
good their passage*. It is common indeed to have large boats 
stationed here to receive the goods and convey them forward 
to Columbo ; so that the obsti^uctions li*ade meets with here 
are similar to those wliich several large cities are subject to, 
of not being accessible to large vessels, but the articles of trade 
are obliged to be conveyed to them by lighters and small 
craft. The Dutdi, notwithstanding these ofastructicms, found 
means to carry on a <!onstant trafiic by this passage between 
the western coast of Ceylon and their fstctorie^ of Tutucofan, 
Vipar, Manapar, Fonicail, and Kilkerre. Coarse cloths and 
caUcoes were the chief articles thus imported by the Dutch, 
and in i*etum they carried back ardka and cocoar-nuts, betel« 
kstf, fruits, arrack, and coya, or cordage made from the 
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cocoa-tree. All these places ure bow in the poaEMsskm of 
the English, and there is no doubt that this trafficking 
might be caiiied on to a much greater extent than fivmerly. 
The shortness of the passage fixim Ramiseram to Manaar, is 
particulaiiy nsefiil o» acdoiint of the speedy conveyance it af-^ 
fords to people on business, and to the cominunication of in^ 
telligence. Snudl boats continually ply between these two places, 
and passei^rs may be ferried over for a trifle. Government 
has also boats stationed here for the purpose of conveying the 
tapcdy or letter bags^ between Ceylon and the continent. By 
means of particular stations appointed for the purpose, letter^ 
are conveyed here in a manner wcHiderfulIy expeditious, when 
we comider that tliere are no roads fit for posting, and that 
the letter-carriers have to make their w^y through sands and 
thickets under the burning heat of the tropic suns. The dis- 
tance fix>m Columbo to Madras is upwards of five hundred 
miles, and yet the tafnils are conveyed between tliese places 
in ten days by the peons, a cast of people employed for this 
purpose. Their common rate of travellir^ is five miles an 
how> where the country will admit of it ; and they are relieved 
at certain stages by fresh runners. They usually go from Co-^ 
lumbo to Mauaar, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles 
in three days. Here tliey take boat, and cross over by Adam's 
bridge to Bamiseram, and then proceed along the Coromandel 
coast to .Mackas. When the weather is not so violent as to 
occasion toy delay in crossing the ferry, an express will ruii 
this journey in ^ight days. 
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i.Hici Butoh Ijuilt ii fortion.tiie i8land!.Q£iMil,iiaf^,,W<it}ijat yicTr 
to c4>irfnlai]id the pa^nge, aad the c6nim\MUQfit;iDji vrtth: tijtie coq>< 
tinent by Atten's bridge. It was priocipAlly iigitended tot psreyent 
tlie subjects q£ the kin^of Candy fi-om^smuggUogoiveranyaf the 
produce of the istand, particularly spicerie? ; and also to cut off 
all intercourse bebreen that prince and tibose of the continent, 
by which. he mi^t liave been enabled to form-aUiances dan- 
gerous to their interests. The protection of the pearl.. Ijatiks 
and pearl fishery, which lie at ho great distance from this island,' 
was ahk> another principal object for erecting a. fort here. It 
also contributed considerably to the revenues of government 
as a station, where certain duties were levied on the vast quan- 
tities of calicoes, coarse muslins, cottons, and other articles, 
btought through this passage to Columbo by the Moors, Ma- 
lahars,. and other inhabitants of the continent. 

These circumstances evidently render this p^ace of s^lQ^ieht; 
impartaode, to retain a constant garrison there;. fupA the ex-, 
peiice lOf tht tro(^ lutherto foun4 sufficient for this service has, 
hwtt gneatly- overbalanced by the.advantagep. deriyed ^on^ it,, 
In gein^raii' this garrison stationed here, consists on)y of a com-r. 
pany^ Malays or Sepoys, under the command of mi ^ur^peani 
olfiicep.. «:];)«rAng the: season of the pearl fisheiy, ,an addijt^onal 
force; ifi: vseiM; ifom Columbo. It: was fQrmj^rly,,.iv.:?P^lte«n!8 
command.!' bvtit has been the policy of Q^v^pfot Jfff^ ito] 
appQinI ^d: .officers to this and other sta^ioiis, , ; 1^ t^hief 
trouble to the garrison here arises from coUectii^ tlie taxes. 
It is not always that this can be done without compulsion; and 
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the eKaction has even been sometimes openly resisted. lii June 
1800, a body of the' n&tives, on the taxes being demanded of 
them, and the payment about to be enSwceA^ assembkd before 
the fort in k tumultuous manner, and seemed 'determined not 
to submit to the exafitiona. Two companieaof the mnetecnth, 
were immediately sent to the assistance of Major F<^rd, the 
conimaAdant of the pkoe; but means were found to disperse 
them before the arriyal of this reinforcement. It was these 
two companies of the nincfteenth, which first passed from Manaar 
to TrimK)malee by land* They forded the narrow channel, 
which, as we have observed, separates Manaar from Ceylon, 
aiid thence traversed the country to Trincomalee. Althou^ 
the season was very bad, they suffered little from Migue« 

Thes^ temporary comniotions among the natives, ^tfaoogh in 
general repressed with ease, are more firequent iJian might be 
expected firom the ill success which always attends them. At 
Nigumbo, and Matura, similar insurrections to those at Ma- 
naar, and from llie same causes, todk place; and they were^ 

in the same manner speedily quelled fay the arrival of detach-* 

ft 

ments of the nineteenth r^iment4 Captain Vincent, of that 
jegtmoA^ who commanded at Nigumbo, was attacked by a 
large body of the natives belonging to our settlemefils^ oa his 
way to that fort from Columbo^ accompanied with a small 
party of Malay soldiers; but he maintained a post, which he 
had takea, with very great ability, till a bocfy of Euaropeans 
arrived to his assistance. The severe exactions of the Dutclv 
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and the liltle attention they paid to the customs or prejudioe^ 
of the natives, iseenis to hare excited this spirit of 4iiconient 
and insurrection among tliem : but a different; liaode of treat- 
ment ; a mild^ biit at tlie same time steady enforcement of tlie 
km, will, it is to be hoped^ speedily piit an end to all such 
commotions. 

As ve proceed along tlie coast of Ceylon from Manaar, 
we find the country sandy, wild, and barren ; equally destitute 
of accommodation and provisions. The woods are so infested 
with wild animals, that it is extremely dangerous k> travel 
along the roads here without a proper guard. About six miles 
onward we meet with the village of Arippo, where the civil 
and military oflScers, who attend the pearl fishery, reside during 
the season when it is carried on. They have here built for 
their accommodation a choultry^ or stone barracks, which also 
serves for the reception of occasional travellers- During the 
pearl fishery, a detachment, usually of Sepo3rs, from the gar^ 
rison of Manaar or Cc^unibo, are stationed here to protect 
the pearl merchants, and prevent depredations or riots. They 
are also found necessary- to enforce the orders of the gntie^ 
man appointed by government to superintend this -depkrtmi^tL 
A flag-^taff and a field-piiece^ are attached to ^e, party. •tjJ 
make signals to the boats> and to give notice* of > th^iif 'g(^^ 
out- or return*^ - !' -^ -> v'^'^I 

Arippo is the only place hereabouts wbere ^gd«d %«tei* fe«d 
be procured- This necessary of life, at that part -if ^le-eofcsty 
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i9 not only bad, but very 8carce» and often prOcui^ed witib 
great difficulty. Where any good springs are found, tlie Eu- 
ropeans take care to have themselves in the first place, sup*: 
plied ; the natives often find it difficult to obtain tKe smallest 
quantity. 

There is here a chapel fi>r those of the. Roman catholick 
persuasion, who comist chiefly of the Parawas and Malabars^ 
resorting hither during the season of the pearl fishery* They 
attend the chapel on Sundays -and hoUdays, in great num- 
bers; and it is their constant practice, devoutly to oflFer up 
their vows and offerings before they commence diving for 
the ojjTsters. 

In the neighbourhood of Arippo, the woods are very full 
of deer and wild hogs. Great abundance of these animals are 
brought by the Cinglese peasants to tlie officers stationed here, 
duruig the season of the fishery. 

Six miles further on, and at about twelve miles firom Ma- 
naar, lies the bay of Condatchy, where all the boats are col- 
lected for the pearl fishery. The bay forms nearly a half- 
moon; the beach which surrounds it is an extensive sandy 
waste, with only a few miserable huts scattered along the shore, 
between the bay and the woods which skirt the beach. Such 
is the appearance which the bay of Condatchy presents at 
most seasons of the year ; but during the fishery, the picture 
is entirely reversed. At that time the bay is crowded with 
small vesseb, and the beach presents an astonishing multitude 

I 
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of people from every quarter of India, llie difference of 
their 44>pearance, their langi»ge> their maimers^ all a£R>i'd a 
most entertaining spectacle. But it is not amusement alone 
that demsmds a minute description of the scene; several of 
the following particulars, which I have with much care and 
attention brought together, will be found connected with objects 
of puMic utility. 
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CHAPXEK m. . 

77/e Pearl FUhery^^Oustams of the vkrhkn Indian ika^ms wfto 

frequent ti. 

1 HERE is ^rhaps ito «pectacte whifch the bland of Ceylon 
affords^ moi*e striking to an Exiropeai^ Chan the. bay of Con-^ 
datdiy, during the season of the pearl! fisher|r. This desert 
and barren spot is at tteit tinie comverted into a scene. Which 
exceeds in novelty and variety^ almost, ismy thing I ftver wit-* 
nessed. Several Uiousands of people of diflSsrent coldnrs^ coun« 
tries, casts^ and occupations, continintUy pairing and re-passing 
in a busy crowd: the vast numbers of small tents and hUts 
erected on the shore; with the bazar or market place before 
each; the multitude of boats returning in the afternoon from 
the pearl banks, some of them laden with riches ; the anxious 
expecting countenances of the boat-owners, while the boats are 
approaching the shore, and the eagerness and avidity with 
which they run to them when arrived, in hopes of a rich 
cargo; the vast tiumbers of jewellers, brokers, merchants, of 
all colours and till descriptions, both natives and £breignerS| 
who are occupied in some way. or other with the peaxls, some 
separating and assorting tl^m,- others weighing and ascertain^ 
ing their number and vadue> while others are Imwking them 
about, or drilling and boring ^^ them -for future use: all. these 
circumstances tend to- im|>resi Uie mind jrith the value -and 
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^t^'hxy ot Condatchy 'i«< th<^^AMt ^ieiitrtflwiidaDroqs.for 
the bi>d<6r tiidploj^ed m tbidi^ib^. * ^thb t«a]bj>iMwt<e it: is 
candied oti'/^^telkF sevei^ ihiles'albiig tbei'^oMt from llaaasr 
southward, off Arippo, Condatchy* and Bsmparipa, . The |Nriii- 
cipal 'Baok is -opposite' to Coatdatcl^,.iitifd lietf out at aea ahout 
tireniy^ ibiies. The first stJE^, prevjhvti to thfi catDnn^uun ae uk 
of the fi^ty/ is to' hasve the dijfeitkit oyster, banks surveyed* 
the state ofHiMt oysters ascertatnid, and a rqx»t made on the 
subject fo goferhment. If it has been found that the quantity 
is suffidoit, and that they are arrived at a proper degree of 
maturity, the particular banks to be fished that year are put 
up fcHT sale to the highest bidder, and are usually purchased 
{yy a Uack merchant. This, however, is not always the course 
puntued: Grovemment sometimes judges it more advantageous 
to fish the banks on its own account, and to di^^ose o£ the 
pearls afterwards to the meidiants. When this plan is adopted, 
boats are liired for the season (Hi account of government; from 
different quarters; the price varies considambly, aclcording to 
circumstances; but is usually from five to eight hundred p&o 
godas for each boat. There are however no stated prices, 
and the best bargain possible is made lite each boat separately. 
The Dutch generally foHowdd this last system; the banks wexe 
fished on govemmcBt account, and the pearls disposed of in 
different parts ^ India, or atpt to Europe. When this plan 
was pursued, the gckvcnior and council of Ceylon claimed a 
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eertaifi per oeiitage on the vahieof tfae pearls ; or, if tfab l|riung 
of the liMilu wa» di^)osed of bjr public sale, they bai^puned for 
a 8ii^\iikiA:imak^,'^»mmMlt^oypt9xA yrjfmi was paidk 

on acoowitofr^Mtfniniint. v'I3i^pi«b«Dceoa,wM<^th(^^ 
ed Alfr ^aaioajkit-iibmp^^^fftfHl^ tfoa^kiflL4|i]ni!^ii)g. 

andTvahihg J*fil»i|feftr :•.:• ; ' - ^v -'-.; .. : -;•.- »■ > i - -• .... 

atteniliDg,: ifO!ii]d:peifn«fe:tibe.vho]e of theJiMiks to ^ iSabed 
in one jnear, tbey lyre divide into ^«e os. fi>ur,di^fiQ(eut por«> 
tionsy' irlikh are fished one. portion aauaally. w succession. 
The-dilferent portknis are completely distinct, and are set up 
separatiiy to sale, each in Uie year iii which it. is to))e fished. 
By tlus means a sufficient interval is given to the oysters, to 
attain their pr(^r growth ; and as the portion ftrst used , ha& 
generally recovered its raatorify by the time the last portioa 
has been fished, the fishery becomes idmost r^ularly annual> 
and may thus be considered as yielding a yearly revenue. 
The oysters are s^jiposed to attain Iheir completest state oi 
maturity in seven years i for, if left too long, I am told that 
the pearl gets so large and so disagreeable to the fish, that it 
vomits and tlufows it out of the shell. 

The fiduBg season ctmunenoea in February, and ends about 
the b^niung of April. The period allowed to the merchant 
to fidi the banks is six weeks, or two months at the utmost ; 
but there are. several interrapticms, which prevent the fishing 
days ftom exceeding more than about thirty. If it happens 
to be a ^ry bad season^ and many stormy days intervene 
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4uFrog> lie pttriod alk)t t <d^ the purcbtoer. of the Aiheiy i». 
6ften ia^foired' a.iB# dajninbn^ im a fiivour. ^ Om c0iiM4en4>]e, 
ititemapUotvproeeedB' from ths nnhber iind divenBity of holi-. 
days cAMK&rved^hy the dursi* of liifferebt seeta and mtiom T^ho. 
4re ^nployed. Mesny o£ therdhnsrs aie of a black rape^ imown 
by the name of Marawas, and inhabiting the opposite coast; 
of TutucooeeD: tilieie people^ although of the Malabo cast, 
are Komon Catholkksy and leave off^Work on Sundays to at>-: 
tend prayers at tlie chapel of.iAxippo. But if many stormy 
days, or Hiadop and Mahomedan festivals (whidi are nev^ 
neglected on any account by the natives) occur to interrupt 
the r^ular course of fislung* the &rmear is sometimes desiroua 
that the Catholick Marawas should make up the -lost time 
by working on Sundays: but tliis lie cannot compel them to 
do, without an order from the chief civil officer of govern^ 
ment, who is appointed to superintend the fishery. ■ 

The boats and domes employed in the fishery do not|^>e^ 
long to Ceylon, but axe brouglit from diflferent ports of the 
continent; particularly Tutucoreen, Caracal, and Negapatani/ 
on the Coromandel coast ; and Cokuig, a small place on the 
Malabar coast, between Cape Comorin and .Anjatig^. .Th^ 
divers from Colang are accounted febe best, and ar^ only ^ri- 
valled by the Lubbahs, who remain on the island o£ Manaai^ 
for the purpose of being . tramed in this art. Previous tq 
the commencement of the fishery; . aii the boats rendezvous 
at Condatchy; and it is hei*e they axe numbered and coen 
tracted for. 
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V XHifiiig iheseasod/^a^^^he iioato- Tegulariy- sail vdA Feti«rn 
together. A signal gim is fired at Arippo^ ai^iut ten Vdock 
at mght!, when the^ Mfhaie /Bedt sets sail vrith tftiie.laiid breete. 
jPhey ireach 'the banks before day-btetfk ; and at jfufiHffie; com-* 
xneiice filling. In this^fha^ continiie busily occupied* till the 
sesi«breesBe> which arises aibout BDdn> warns them to^ return to 
the bay. As s6m aa they appear witluii eighty iMiQtiier gun 
is fired^ wad the caloora hoist^^ to inform the atoaciovs^ owners 
of their return. 'When the boats ccmle to land; their cargoes 
are immediately taken out, as it is necessary to have them- 
completely rniVozded before night. Whatever may ha^e been 
the success of their boats^ tiie owners seldom wear, tiie looks, 
of disappointment ; for^ dthou^: they may have been unsue-* 
cessfiil one day, they look with flie most oomjrfet^ assurance 
of better fortune to ttie next; as the Brahmins and conjurers, 
whom they implicitly tn»t in defiance of all experience, under- 
sta^^too well the liberality of a man in bopes of good fortune, 
not to promise tiiem all they can desire. 

Each of the boats carries twenty^ men, mth a -T^^ndai or chief 
boatman. Who acts as pilot. Ten of the men row and assist 
the divers in re-ascending. The irtfaer ten are divers; they go 
down into the sea' by five aia time; when the first five come 
up the other five gc> dbwn> and by; this method of altwnately 
diving, they give each other time to recruit themselves for a 
fresh plunge. * ' 

In order to accelerate the descent of the divers, large stones^ 
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are employed: five of these are brought in each boat for 
the purpose ; they are of a reddish granite, common in thii 
country, and of a pyramidal shape, round at top and bot- 
tom, with a hole perforated through the stnaller end mfficieafc 
to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a stone slmped like 
a half-moon, which they fasten round the belly when they 
mean to descend, and thus keep their feet free. 

These people are accustomed to dive from their very infisincy, 
and fearlessly descend to the bottom in fix>m four to ten fathom 
teater, in search of the oysters. The diver, when he is about 
to plunge, seizes the rope, to which one of the stones we have 
described is attached, with the toes of his right foot, while 
he takes hold of a bag of net-work with those of his left ; 
it being customary among all the Indians to use their toes 
in working or holding as wdl as their, fingers, and such is 
the power of habit that th^ can pick up even the anailest 
thing fr<Hn the ground with their toes as nimbly as an Euro- 
pean could with his fingers. The diver thus prepared, seijEes 
another rope with his right hand, and holding his nostrils 
shut with the left, plunges into the water, and by the assist- 
ance of the stone speedily i-eaches the bottom. He then hangs^ 
the net round his neck, aud with much dexterity, and all 
possible dispatch, collects as many oysters as he can while 4» 
is able to temain under water, which is usually about two, 
minutes. He then resumes his former position, ipakes a sig^ 
ital to those above by pulling the rope in his right hand^ 
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and is immediately by this mean; drawn uip and brought into 
the boat, leaving tlie stone to be puUed up afterwards by the 
rope attached to it. 

The exertion undergone during this process is so violent^ 
that upon being brought into the boat, the divers discharge 
water from their mouth» ears, and nostrils, and frequently 
even Uood. But this does not hinder theni from going down 
again in their turn. They will often make from forty to fifty 
plunges in one day; and at each plunge bring up about, 
a hundred oysters. Some rub their bodies over with oil^ 
and stuff their ears and noses to prevent the water from 
entering ; while others use no precautions whatever. Although 
tlie usual time of remaining under water does not much excee4 
two minutes^ yet there are instances known of divers wlio could 
remain four and even five mittutes, which was the case with 
a Caffree boy the last year t visited the fishery. The longest 
instance ever known was that of a diver who came from 
Anjango in 1797, and who absolutely remained under water, 
full six minutes. 

This business of a diver^ winch appears so extraordinary 
and frill of dangor to an European, becomes quite familiar to^ 
an Indian, owing to the natural suppleness of his limbs, and 
his habits from his infancy. His. chief terror and risque ^u-iso 
from falling in with the groundshark while al the bottom^ 
This animal is a common aad terrible inhabitant of all th^ 
seas in these latitudes, and is a soui:ce of perpetual uneasi-<; 
»ess to the adv^turous Indian. Some of the divers, however, 
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are so skilful as to ^void the shaik even ^hen they remaih 
imder water for a considerable time. But the terrors of this 
foe are so continually before their eyes, and tlie uncertainty 
of escaping him so great, that these superstitious' people seek 
for safety in supernatural means. Befdrethiy begin diving, 
the priest, or conjurer, is always consulted, and whatever he 
says to them is received with the most implicit confidence. 
The preparation which he enjoins them consists of certain 
ceremonies according to the cast and sect to which they be- 
long, and on the exact performance of these they lay the 
greatest stress. Their belief in the efficacy of these super- 
stitious rites can never be removed, however different the 
event may be from the predictions of their deluders : Govern- 
ment therefore wisely gives way to their prejudices, and always 
keeps in pay some conjurers, to attend the divers and reinove 
their fears ; For though these people are so skilful and so 
much inasters of their art, yet they will not on any account 
descend till the conjurer has performed his ceremonies. His 
advices are religiously observed, and generally have a tendency 
to preserve the health of the devotee. The diver is usually 
Enjoined to abstain from eating before he goes to plunge and 
to bathe himself in fresh water immediately after his returh 
from the lab6urs*of the day. 

The conjurers 'are known in the Makbar language by the 
name of Pittal Karros, or binders of sharks. During the time 
of the fishery, they stand on the shore from the morning till 
the 1)08lts returti in t1i6 afternoon, ill the while muttering and 
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mumbling pntyers^ distprtiiig their bodies into ysMriou^ strange 
attitudes^ aiid performing ceremonies to which np one^ not 
even themselves I believe, can attach any. meaning. All this 
while it i& neces^jEiry for them to abstain from food or drinks 
otherwise their prayers would be of no avail. These acts of 
abstinence^ however^ they sontietimes dispense with, and re^le 
themselves with tod(fyy a species of liquor distilled from the 
palm-tree, till they are no longer able to stand at their 
devotions. 

Some of the conjurers frequently go in the boats with the 
divers, who are greatly delighted at the idea of having their 
protectors along with them; but in my opinion, this &ncied 
protection renders the divers more liable to accidents^, as it 
induces than to venture too much and without proper pre- 
cautions, in full confidence of the infeUible power of their 
guardians. It must not however be imagined, that these 
conjurers are altogether the ..dupes of their own arts, or that 
th^ accompany their votaries to the fishery merely from an 
anxious care of their safety ; their principal purpose in going 
thither is, if possible, to filch . a valuable pearl. As this is 
the case, it is evident that the superintendant of the fishery 
must look upon their voyages with a jealous eye ; such, how- 
ler, is the devoted attachment of their votaries, . that he is 
obliged to pass it over in silence, or at least to conceal his 
jsuspicions of their real intentions. He must also never bint 
a doubt of their power over the sharks, as this might render 
the divert scrupulous^ ojf committii]^ themselves to the dee|)^ 
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or indeed deter tiiem from fishing at ali. Tiie conjurers reap 
liere a rich hardest, for besides being paid by. the govern* 
ment, they get money and presents of all sorts from the 
black merchants and tliose suocesslul in fishing up the oysters. 
The address of these fellows in redeeming their credit, when 
iany untoward accident happens to falsify their predictions, 
deserves to be noticed. Since the island came mto oor pos- 
session, a diver at the fishery one year lost his leg, upon 
which the head conjurer was called to account for the disaster. 
His answer gives the most striking picture of the knowledge 
and capacity of the people he had to deal with. He gravely 
told them, ^* that an old witch who owed him a grudge, 
had just come from Colang on the Malabar coast, and effected 
a coimter-conjuration, which for the time rendared his spelte 
fruitless ; that this had come to his kiKXwledge too late to 
prevent the accident which had happened, but that he would 
now shew his own superiority over his antagonist by enchant- 
ing the sharks and binding up their mouths, so that no more 
accidents should happen during the season.'' Fortunately for 
the conjurer the event answered his prediction, and no furtiier 
damage was sustained from the sharks during the fishery of 
that year. Whether tliis was owing to tlie prayers and charms 
of the conjurer, I leave my European readers to decide; but 
certainly it was firmly believed to be the case by the Indian 
divers, and he was afterwards held by them in the highest 
esteem and veneration. His merits- however in this trans- 
.action might be disputed, for there are many seasons in winch 
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no siich stccidente occMir at ali/ The appearaaoe >f a ^ngla 
sliark is indeed sufficient tosj^read dismay among tbe whole 
body of Avers ; for 9A sQon qb one of tiiem se&s a Jibark bft 
iwtantly gives the :»Iarm to his compftnioos, who ba quickiy 
communicate it to the other boats; a panic speedily seisea 
the whs^ and they often letum to the bay witliout felling 
any jftoce.for that day-. The aharks ivhich create aU this 
alann sometimes turn out to be notliing more ihank a sharp 
atotie oil srhicli the. divers happen to alight. As false ahurms 
excited iq this maoner prove very iiyurioixs to the progress 
of the fishery, every means is emptoyed to ascertain whetjier 
jtJhey are well or ill founded; and if the latter* he tliie case, th« 
authors of them are punished. . These false alarms occurred 
more than ooce in the course of the last two or three seasons* 
The divei^ are paid differently according to their private 
agreement with the boatowm^rs. They are paid either in 
iiM»^j, or with a proportion of the oysters caugfat» wluch 
they take the chance jof oper^uig on their owii account ; the 
latter ia.the method most commonly adopted^ Tiie agreeimbjits 
with the people who ,hire out the' boats are ccwidutted much 
in the ^me maimer^ Tht^ oontract ^tlier to receive a cei tain 
8um for the use of their 'boats, or pay tlie chief &rmer of the 
iiaiiks a c^ctain tsuisi lor perjoaission to fish on th^ir own account. 
Some of those who pursue the laJtter plan are very siiccessful 
And become rich; white others w^ great losers by the specula- 
lion. Oyster lotteries are carried on here to a great extent; 
they consist of purdiafiiog a;Q^antity'of the oysters unopened^ 
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and nimiing the chance of either finding or not finding pearls 
in them. The European officers and gentlemen^ who attend 
here upon duty or through curiosity, are particularly fond of 
these lotteries^ and very frequently make purchases of this 
sort* 

The boat-owners and merchants are very apt to lose many 
of the best pearls while the boats are on their return to the 
bay from the banks, a& the oysters when alive and left for 
some time undisturbed frequently open their shells of their 
own accord: a pearl may then be easily discovered, and the 
oyster prevented by means of a bit of grass or soft wood from 
again closing its i^ell, till an opportunity offers of picking 
out the pearl. Those fellows who are employed to search 
among the fish also commit many depredations, and even 
swallow tlie pearls to conceal them; when this is suspected, 
the plan followed by the merchants is to lock the fellows up^ 
and give them strong emetics and purgatives, which have fre«* 
quently the effect of discovering the stolen goods^ 

As soon as the oysters are taken out of the boats, they 
are carried by the different people to whom they belong and 
placed in holes or pits dug in the groiuid to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square places cleared and fenced 
Tound for the purpose; each person having his own separate 
^vision. Mat* are spread below them to prevent the oystei^ 
from touching the earth; and here they are left to die and 
rot. As soon as they have passed through a state of putre*- 
^iction^ and have become dry, they are easily op^ied without 
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any danger of injuring the pearls, which might be the case 
if they weref opened fresh, as at that time to do so requires 
great force- On ihe shell being opened, the oyster is minutely 
examined for the pearls: it is usual even to boil the oyster, 
as the pearl, thougli commonly found in the shell, is not 
unfrequently contained in the body of the fish itself. 

The stench occasioned by the oysters being left to putrefy 
is intoleriaible ; and remains for a long while after the fishery 
is over. It corrupts the atmosphere for several miles round 
Condatchy, and renders the neighbouiiiood of that country 
extremely unpleasant till the monsoons and violent south- 
west winds set in and purify the air. The nauseous smeH 
however is not able to overcome the hopes of gain: for months 
after the fishing season, numbers of people are to be seen earn- 
estly searching and poring over the sands and places where 
tlie oysters had been laid to putrefy ; and some are now and 
then fortunate enough to find a pearl that amply compen- 
sates their trouble in searching after them. In 1797" while 
Mr. Andrews was collector, a Cooly, or common fellow of 
the lowest class, got by accident the most valuable pearl seen 
that season, and sold it* to Mr. Andrews for a large sura. 

The pearls found at this fishery are of a whiter colour 
than those got in the gulph of Ormus on the -Arabian coast, 
but in other respects are not accounted so pure or of such 
an excellent quality; for though the M^hite pearls are mbrtf 
esteemed in Europe, the natives prefer those of a yellowish 
or golden cast Off Tiitucoreen, which lies on' th6 Goroiiiandef 
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coast, nearly opposite to Condatichy^ there is another fishery i 
but tlie pearls Ibund there are much mferior to those two 
species I have mentioned, heing tainted with a blue or grey^ 
ish tinge. 

In preparing the pearls^ particularly in dfilling and ^tring^ 
ing them, the black people are wonderfully expert- I was 
very much struck with the instrument tb^ employ in dril- 
ling, as well as the dexterity with which they use it. A 
machine made of wood, and of a shape resembling an obtuse 
invei ted cone, about six inches in kngtli, and four in breadth^ 
is supported upon three feet, each twelve inches long. In the 
upper flat sur&oe of this machine, holes or pits are formed 
to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being beat in 
with a little wooden hammter. The drilling instiuments are 
spind)es of various sizes according to that of tlie pearls ; they 
are turned round in a wooden head by means of a bow 
handle to whicJi they are attadbed. The peails being placed 
in the pits which we have already mentioned, and the point 
of the spindle aeyusted to them, the workman presses oa 
the wooden head of the machine with hi& left hand, while his 
right is employed in turning round the bow hauodle. During 
the prooesa of drilling, be occasionally moistens 1^ pearl 
by dipping the little finger of his right hand in a cocoa* 
nut filled with water which is placed by him for that piir«» 
pose; this he does with a dexterky and quickness which 
scarcely impedes the operation, and can only be acquired b^ 
much practice. 
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They have also a variety of other instruments, both for cut- 
ting and drilling the pearls. To clean^ round, and polish them 
to that state in which we see them^ a powder made of the pearls 
themselves is employed. These different operations in pre- 
paring the pearls occupy a great number of the black men in 
various parts of die island. In the black town or pettah of 
Columbo in particular, many of them may every day be seen 
at this work, which is well worth the attention of any European 
who is not already acquainted with it. 

Such arc tJie circumstances relative to the pearl fishery, 
which have fallen under my obsCTvation. Owing to its having 
been formerly inconsiderately exhausted by the avarice of tli* 
Dutch, it is not perhaps so productive as it once was. The 
revesue which Government derives from it is still however 
considerable, and may by good management be increased. 
Pearls are considered as the next staple of the island to cin- 
namon; the concourse of people which it attracts affords a 
^LciUty for disposing ^of the other produce; and by proper 
management, advantage might be taken of the opportunity here 
offered to introduce our manufactures into various parts of India. 
. Before We leave the bay of Condatchy, it may be amusing 
to take a view of the vaiions objects which most attract the 
attention of a stranger during the pearl fishery. The remark* 
able di^Iay of Indian manners, which are here seen in all their 
varieties, is^ perhaps, the- most striking of thete. Every cast 
has its representatives ; "tfie arts practised by 8ome> the cere* 
monies pesHbrmeA by othens, and the appearance of all, preset 
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the. richest repast to the curiosity of an European. In one 
place -he may see jugglers and vagabonds of every descriptioa 
practising their tricks with a degree o^ suppleness and skilly 
which a.]^pear supernatural to the inhabitant of a cold climate ; 
in another be may observe Fakeers, Brahmins, Priests, Pan- 
darams, awi devotees of every sect, either in order to extort 
charity, or in consequence of some vow, going throu^ the 
most painful operations with a degree of obstinate resolution, 
wlxich I could scarcely have believed or even conceived, had I 
not. been ajQr eye-witness. I hope it will not be thought an 
improper digression from my narrative, if I mention a few of 
those circumstances which most attracted my notice : they are 
not particularly connected with a description of Ceylon, but 
they will certainly afford one source of amusement ta the 
traveller who visits it. 

. The ntost painful acts of penance which the Indians un«- 
dergo, are in order ta r^in their cast, when they have lost 
it either by eating things forbidden by tlie rules* of tkek sect,, 
or by having such connection with people of a different de- 
scription iis is supposed to defile them. In this state cthey are 
held in abhorrence by persons of their own sect; debarred 
from all intercounse with them, and prohibited*, even ta touch 
them- From such a dreadful state oC defilement they can be 
purified only by pajdng a Jarg^ sum/ of money, or by under- 
going the most incredible pen^nc^. Among those which I 
observed, I shall meption a. few of the most remarkable. One 
of them will vow to hold his arm elevated over his head fiue 
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a certain number of years, without' once letting it db\m; and 
this he will actually continue to do, till the aritt can nttet 
afterwards be recovered to its natural position. ' Another wiH 
keep his hand shut till the nails on his fingers absolutc^ly grow 
into the flesh, and appear quite tlirough at the back of his 
hand. Many never suffer their hair to be combed, or their 
beards to be shaved: in this state the hair of their heads, 
which is of a brown or burnt colour, gets matted, and appears 
not unlike the mops we use in Europe; or hangs down in 
long dishevelled strings, similar to that which grows on a 
species of French lap-dogs. Some will vow never to lie down; 
while, at the same time, they wear round their necks a large 
iron instrument not unlike a gird-iron without a handle 

But one of the most extraordinary of these ceremonies 
which I liave witnessed is, swinging for their cast,' as it is . 
termed. A very high and strong post, or cocoa-tree, is 
planted firmly in the ground, crossways ; on its top, another^ 
beam is placed in such a manner as to turn round on a pivot, 
and made fest to the upright post by ropes reeved through 
both, like the yards to the mast of a ship; and from thd. 
end of tlie transverse beam, ropes and pullies are suspended: 
to hoist up the devotee. He then is brought out, attended 
by a number of people dancing before him ; and is led thrice 
round the swinging post by tlie BraJimins and his relations^; 
with loud shouts, accompanied by music. In the mean time a 
sheep i9 sacrificed, and the blood sprinkled about oii the sur- 
rounding multitude, who are eager that it shall fkll iipfon 
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them. Barren women^ in particular^ are ^Msxious to catch the 
4rop8, in hop^ of being by this mean& rendered fruitful ; and 
If ith a Tiew to secure the efficacy of this charm, they con- 
trive to . work themselves up, during the ceremony, to the 
highest pitch of religious delirium, tearing their hair and 
shrieking in the most dreadful manner. After the sacrifice is 
performed, the devotee is placed on his belly flat on the 
ground; and two very large hooks, which have been previ- 
ously fixed to the ropes suspended from tlie end of the cross- 
beam, are inserted deep into the flesh of his back just under 
the shoulders: other ropes are also placed under his breast 
and across his thighs, to help to sustain the weight of his 
body. He is then, by means of the ropes and pullies, hoisted 
up to the cross tree, immediately under which he contmues 
suspended; and in this position he is drawn round the post 
two or three times. During this painful ceremony he repeats 
a certain number of prayers, and continues to throw among, 
the crowd flowers which he had taken up with him for the pxir- 
pose : these are considered as sacred relicks, which will keep, 
away all disease, and ensure happiness ever after; and the 
surrounding multitude scramble for them as eagerly as an 
English mob for money thrown among them. 

This ceremony is by no means unfrequent, and I have had 
occauon to be present at more than one, during my stay in 
Ceylon. This last I saw performed was at Columbo in 1799^. 
when the cross beam brpke^ and the man falling to the ground 
was killed on the spot. A moor of the Moply cast had pre^ 
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▼iously observed to the crowd, who irere principally Malabars 
of the same sect with the devotee, that the timber was not 
strong enough to bear the man, and would certainly break. 
Tliis proving actually to be thQ case, the Malabars affirmed 
tliat the Moor liad by his predictioa bewitched it; and in 
revenge they attacked him with such fiiry, that he would dsr* 
tainly have been killed, had not I with a few other European 
offices and Sepoys, whom coriosily had brou^t to the spot,, 
interfered and rescued him out of their hands. 

The priesta who attend at C<»idatchy on account of these 
and other ceremonies, a& well as many other sects of religious 
mendicants, are a great nuisance there ; for, besides being ex- 
ceedingly lazy and idle, they are likewise veiy impudent and 
troublesome. But they are not the only pests which annoy 
the multitudes collected at the pearl fishery. There are be- 
sides a crowd of jugglers, snake-catchers, dancing boys and 
girls of all descriptiijois, as well as many who follow no other 
occupation but to procure their livelihood by the arts of 
filching and thieving, at which they are exceedingly dexterous. 
This practice, liowever, is the more pardonable in them, as 
it appears to be an inherent propensity in an Indian. In. 
their dealings with aa European, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, they never fail to employ their skill in ovfer- 
reaching him. It is only however by pilfering and stealing 
^that he suffers from them, fi)r tliey hardly ever venture to 
rob or take his- goods firom him by open force. So great, in- 
deed, is the awe which the atchievements of tlie Europeans. 
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have inspired into the natives of India, that a bkck man is 
scarcely ever known to meet a white man hand to hand, either 
in private conflict or in battle. 

There is no scene at wliich the native Indians can have a 
finer opportunity of turning their dexterity to accomit, than 
the bay of Condatchy, at the season of the pearl fishery. 
For this reason, rogues flock thither from all parts of India, 
and no precaution is ^ufliicient to prevent their depredations. 
Their practice of picking out the pearls from the oysters and. 
secreting them is, in particular, carried to a great height, and 
it has been found impossible to put a stop to it. In this 
general censure of the natives of India^ I do not include the 
native Ceylonese ; fi)r, although the pearl fishery be carried on 
in their island, yet few of them attend it, in comparison of 
the numbers who flock from other parte of India. Nor are 
tliey at all so much addicted to roguery, nor equal in slight 
of hand, to the Indians of the continent, who seem to have 
tliese accomplishmente by inheritance, and are very proud of 
them, it being a common proverb with them, " The greater 
*' rogue the greater man." I speak of this disposition among 
tliem from my own experience, as I and my brother officers 
were repeatedly sufferers by it. Indeed there are few who 
visit India, who will not soon have occasion to acquire per* 
sonal knowledge of it. 

At Condatchy their depredations are reduced to a system, 
and no precautions can entirely guard against them. The 
boat-owners and merchante doling in the oysters, are obliged 
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to hire people to collect the pearls out of them ; and to pre- 
vent embezzling, confidential persons are appointed^ iirho con« 
stantly attend to watch over and observe them. One instance 
I recollect of the ingenuity employed by the Indians to evade 
the eai*e of the super intendants.. A band of them having been 
employed by a boat-owner to open his oysters, they concerted 
a regular plan for {nlfering the most valuable pearls. One was 
appointed to be tlie thief, and to contrive to steal away a 
valuable pearl; while another, on a signal being previously 
given, was to make a shew of carrying off one of small vaJue^ 
and to run the risk of being punished for this offence, in order 
to attract the attention of tlie superintendant, and thus afford 
an opportunity to the real thief to get his booty clear off. 
This plan having been arranged, they went on very quietly 
with their work, till one] of them Ughted upon a very valuable 
pearl, and instantly made thq signal to the thief who was ta 
act the feigned part. The latter, according to his cue, im- 
mediately beg^ll to secrete some pearls of small value, in 
such JdL manner as to be observed by the superintendants, who» 
in consequence, seized upon liim, detected the pearls about him^ 
' and b^an to punish him. This oqcasioned a great bustle, for 
the fellow made as much noise and resistance a» he could ; 
while, in the mean time, the real thief laid hold of the oppor- 
tmuty to secrete and secure the valuable pearl. This roguery 
was afterwards discovered in consequence of a quarrel among 
themselves about the division of the booty. It had been 
agjreed that the pearls should be sold, and the price divided 
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amongst them, according to the parts they Mrere to act in 
procuring it: but the mock thief who had been punished and 
turned off from his employment on account of his share in 
the transaction, thought himself also entitled to a greater share 
in the profits than the rest were willing to allow him; and 
his claims not being admitted, he discovered the affair to the 
boatH>wner. Upon this, application was instantly made to the 
officer commanding here, when the whole set were severely 
punished ; and the pearl, being at length traced out, was re* 
stored to the proprietor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Putallom salt-works — Nigumbo — Fishery there — March of the 
British troops from Nigumbo — Surrender of Columbo. 

i HE coast as you pass along from Manaar to Columbo, 
presents in general nothing but the most desert and barren 
appearance, except where it is covered by almost impenetra- 
ble jungles. A great variety of curious shells are indeed f6und 
along the shores, some of them valuable. The oyster shells 
themselves are a species of mother-of-pearl in the inside, tlie 
surface of which is so indented with uneven lines, that when 
paint or ink is rubbed over it and then gently wiped off, it 
leaves behind figures of birds, trees, men's heads, and such 
like, appearances, owing to its sinkhig into the cavities. 

The distance from Manaar to Columbo is upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A few small places occur in tlie way 
where detachments are posted for the protection of travellers. 
IVf ost of the road is extremely bad, and the country very 
much infested with buiEsiloes and elephants ; in the track. 
whicli lies between Manaar and Chilou in particular, where, 
the jungle comes down to the very shore, and uo other way 
is to be found for a considerable distance but narrow paths 
which pass through it, these animals often present themselves 
in the road to the great annoyance of travellers. Other 
obstacles also occur in this journey. At Pomparipo a broad 
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lake is to be passed, which becomes impossible during the 
rainy season. There are besides in the way two or three broad 
rivei-s, as the Mosuleeand Madragar/ which issue from the 
mountains in the interior. 

The first post you come to is Calpenteen, opposite to a 
small island of the same name which lies a Uttle way out at 
sea. A company or two of 'Malays is stationed here, and 
when I left the island, it was commanded by a Dutch officer 
who had entered into our service and received this appoint- 
ment from Governor North. This is one of the best places 
on the whole island for ganie. 

Putallom, which lies not far distant, is remarkable for its 
salt-pans. This place before the arrival of Europeans on the 
island, supplied the natives with salt; and on -account of its 
convenient situation, was pitched upon by the Dutch for 
manufacturing the salt with which they supplied the king of 
Candy's dominions, according to the articles of their treaty 
with him. The salt-pans are formed by an arm of the sea 
which overflows part of the country between Putallom and 
Calpenteen. A very large quantity of salt was nrianufactured 
here by the Dutch; they looked upon it as of the highest 
importance to their interests in the island, and the most 
formidable weapon which it was in their power to employ 
against the native king, as it was impossible for him to pro- 
cure any but through their means. Since we have obtained 
possession of the island, this manufacture has been almost 
entirely neglected. It is capable however of being rendered 
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very profitable, as it is the only one of the kind on this «ide 
of tlie island^ and the most conveniently situated for supply^ 
ing the king of Candy's dominions. The Dutch enacted 
^severe laws to prevent individuals from manufacturing or 
trading in this article, the government taking upon itself 
the management of the works and tlie care of supplying both 
its own subjects and the Candians. In order, to keep a 
constant check on the latter, the Dutch were careful not to 
allow them too great a quantity at once ;\ and wliatever 
remained at Putallom after supplying the deinafids of each 
year they destroyed, that it might not be seized upon by 
surprise. 

A little farther southward lies Chilou, a village where the 
Dutch have erected houses for the entertainment of strangers. 
It stands on the banks of a broad river ; with another at no 
great distance. The country around this place is particularly 
wild; and perhaps there is no road in the island more dan- 
gerous to travel, from the multitude of vild beasts with. which 
it is infested. 

From this place nothing worthy of observanon occurs till 
we arrive at Nigumbo, a very pleasant village, within twenty* 
four miles of Columbo. The flat and open country to which 
we are now come, presents a most beautiful prospect to the 
traveller. The fields are every where fertile, . and clothed 
with a profusion of productions which offer a cliarming 
variety to the eye. The pastures are of the greenest and 
richest kind; and the fields are peculiarly well adapted to 
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rice, fi*6m the constant strpply of water ; ds tlie whole is very 
easily inundated during the rainy season. The number of 
rivei^s which intersect, and shady hedges which surround these 
rich fields, joined to the beautiful fopeB or groves every wliere 
interspersed among them, at mice contribute to their fertility, 
and give them the most luxurious appearance. 

Nigumbo is situated on the sea coast in a most picturesque 
spot, accounted one of the healthiest in the island. IVfany 
Dutch families on this account reside here, and have houses 
and gardens scattered up and down in delightful groves of 
cocoa-nut and other trees. Nigumbo is the largest village 
in Ceylon, and for its size contains the greatest number of 
inhabitants. The Dutch built a fort here for the protection 
of the cinnamon-<:utters, as a considerable quantity of that 
spice grows in the adjacent district. Store-houses are also 
erected in the fort, wliere the cinnamon, after being dried, 
is lodged, till an opportunity offers to convey it to Columbo. 
This cinnamon is reckoned equal in quality to any in the 
island. 

The fort is not strong, being only ckfended by a steep 
square embankment of sand encompassed with a thick hedge 
of the milk-^ree : the front alone is constructed of stone work, 
and has a regular gate and draw-bridge at its entrance. At 
each angle of the square is a bastion with a few old guns, 
planted on them; and in the gateway are guard-houses with 
an arched cupola for a bell. Witliin the fort are tliree long 
ranges of buildings, which serve for barracks to the troops 
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and lor store-homes to the cinnamon* The command was 
formerly given to a subaltern; but according to the new 
axrangemeixfai made by Governor Norths it ia given to a 
field officer^ who also acts as president of the Landraed, or 
civil court, appointed to hear and determine differences 
among the natives, and take cogmzance of the crimes com^ 
mitted witliin this distctct.. 

These civil courts eausted mider the ^vemment of the 
Dutdi, and are now established by Mr. North at all the 
military posts and commands romid the island. The (!om^ 
mandir^ officer, who is always the [^resident, after investi- 
gating any af&ir brought before him, if he finds it of a 
trivial nature, has the power to decide the dispute, or punish 
tlie ofFence on the spot, of his own authority. If tlie affia^ir 
appears to be intricate or of sufficient magnitude, he remits 
it tO' the head court at Columbo, with his own opinion and 
remarks on the evidence. This institution saves an infinity 
of trouUe that would otherwise arise fkom the captious and 
litigious disposition of the natives. It also greatly promotes 
the distribution of justice, as the president by taking the evi- 
dence on the spot has an opportunity of acquiring information- 
which the distance might otlierwise prevent from reaching tlie 
court at Columbo. 

Nigumbo is. very advantageously situated for carrying orb 
isiland trade, particularly with Columbo and its neighbour- 
hood, as a brancli ;Of the Mulivaddy h&se runs into the seau 
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At tlK^ mouth of it is a small harbour, where sloops and other 
small vessels often put in and land their cargoes, :i^hich are 
afterwards conveyed up the MuUvaddy, ajad then, by canals 
which communicate with it, to the lake which skirts the 
town of Columbo. The country through which this com- 
munication is carried on is perfectly flat for a great way in 
every direction, and abounds with considerable lakes and 
rivers, which give the greatest facility to forming canails. 
The sides of tlie rivers and canals are skirted with thick 
woods and jungle, which afford a most grateful shade to the 
passengers from the scorching heat of the sun, and also 
supply the inhabitants with plenty of fuel, as the rivers do 
with the greatest abundance of fish. With both of these 
last articles, Ceylon is much better provided than any other 
part of India which I have visited. 

One of the principal articles exported from Nigumbo by 
the inland commmMcations consists of fish. This trade is 
considered as the property of government, and is annually 
feirmed out for several thousand rupees. A Moor or Malabar 
man is usually the former, and he alone is allowed to dispose 
of the fish caught here. He employs all the boats belonging 
to the place, paying the owners a certaui daily hire. The 
people he engages are compelled by the authority of govern- 
ment to fish every day that' tlie weather will permit, Sundays 
and particular festivals excepted. These fishermen are obliged 
to purchase from the former any fish they may want for 
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their own lise. Whether this system be the best for govern- 
ment, or for the fishermen may be disputed; but it is plainly 
the worst for the purchaser, as all competition is destroyed. 

Although Columbo has a very extensive fishery of its own, 
yet it is also largely supplied from Nigumbo- The fish a^ 
soon as caught are put into boats, conveyed by the rivers 
and canals during the night, and sold in the bazars next 
morning. • 

' I was struck with a curious method of catching fish prac- 
tised by tlie natives in the lakes and rivers adjoining to Ni- 
gumbo. They go into the water up to the middle of the 
thigh, carrying in their hands a round basket of a conical 
form, something resembling our wire rafc-traps without the 
bottom. This they suddenly plunge into the water quite 
down to tl^ mud. They soon find whether they have enclosed 
a fish by its beating against the sides of the basket: when? 
this is the case, they thrust down their arm through the 
hole at the top and lay hold of it. They string tlie fish as 
they catch them on -a piece of rattan or bamboe, which is 
fastened round their waist ; and I have often seen them quite 
loaded with what they caught in this manner. While the 
operation of plunging the basket is continued, other persons 
are employed in splashing the water all around in order to 
make the fish go towards the basket. 

Besides the produce of the fisheries, other sorts of traffic 
are carried on at Nigumbo to a considerable amount. It is 
to this place tliat the adjacent country sends such articles as 
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aire destined for exportation; tlie vessels which are to receive 
tliem come to anchor off the harbour, when the goods are 
carried on board and conveyed to the different parts of 
India. 

The inhabitants contain a number of Moors, Malabars, and 
Indian Portuguese; and it is remarked, that the women of 
tliese casts as well as of the native Ciiiglese, are prettier liere 
than at Columbo and other more noted places. For its cool, 
healthy, and pleasant situation, Nigumbo is usually ranked 
next to Jafnapatam, though some give the preference to 
Caltura, another deUghtful village about tliirty miles south 
of Columbo. 

The Englisli landed at Nigumbo in February 1796, when 
they made themselves masters of it without opposition. 

From Nigumbo south^vard the road is extremely pleasant; 
it is sliaded the whole way, and there are a number of 
resting places provided for travellers. About half way to 
Columbo is a very large choultry or barracks, to which tlie 
officers of the garrisons frequently go on shooting parties. 
It is situated in a most agreeable spot in the midst of a 
picturesque country; and snipe and other game abound in 
this quarter. 

After the taking of Nigumbo, General Stewart with the 
fifty -second, seventy - third, and seventy -seventh regiments, 
three battahons of Sepoys, and a detachment of Bengal ar- 
tillery, marched to attack Columbo, The road through which 
he had to pass presented apparently the most formidable 
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obstacles. Those rivers which add so mudi to the beauty 
and richues& of the country^ and those woods which a£ford so 
much comfort to the traveller, presented so many bars to the 
march of an army, and opportunities to amioy them. For 
twenty miles the road may be considered as one continued 
defile capable of being easily defended a^inst a much supe-r 
rior force. It was intersected by two broad, deep, and rapid 
rivers, and several smaller ones, besides ravines whose bridges 
had been broken down. Each side of the path through which 
our army marched was co%^ered with thick woods and jungle^ 
fi-om whence the enemy had an oportunity of desti'oying their 
adversaries without even being seen themselves i In such a 
situation General Stewart every moment expected an attack^ 
and was exceedingly surprised, as were all the oflftcers, at 
being suffered to pass through such a strong and .di£Scul|t 
country witliout the smallest oppcJsitibn; Nothing can give a 
more striking idea of the degraded state to wliich the Dfitcii 
military establishments at Ceylon were reduced, thaxi their suf- 
fering an enemy to advance unmolested in 'such circumstances* 
Neither want of skill or prudence on the part of the ofiicers> 
nor want of discipline on that of the soldiers could h*ve pror 
duced such disgraceful eflfects. It is only to the total extinc- 
tion of public q[)irit, of every sentiment of national honour^ 
that such conduct can foe attributed. A thirst of gain and of 
private emolument appears to have swallowed up every otlier 
feelii^ in the breaste of the Dutchmen ; and this is a striking 
warning to all commercial nations to be careful that tliose 
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sentinieiite whidi engage tli0ni to exteud their dominions, do 
not obliterate those by which alone they <!axi be retained and 
defended. . 

If their umaolested march seemed lujaccoiuntable, the cir- 
cumstances which followed still more surprised our British 
soldiers. The first obstacle which opppsed itself to General 
Steward waa the Mutwal river at the distance of about four 
miles from Colurabo; and here the enemy, wlio made their 
appearance for tlie first time, seemed. determined to dispute 
the passage. Nature had done every thing in her poAver to 
i-ender their resistance effectual. The river was here half a 
mile broad, and ran in such a direction as nearly to cut off 
and insulate for three or four miles that tract of countzy 
which immediately presented itself to our army. A little 
neck of land on the south-side afforded the only entrance to 
this tract, which from its strength was called the Grand Pass^ 
A battery erected by the Dutch on the Columbo side,, com- 
manded the passages, and General Stewart was of course 
obliged to halt. The army lay here for two days preparing 
themselves, for a difl&cult enterprise, when they were astonished 
to learn tliat the Dutch had tlirown the guns of the battery 
into the river, evacuated the post, and retreated precipi- 
tately into the garrison of Columbo* The British at first 
doubted the truth of the intelligence, and then, supposed it was 
a stratagem of the enemy to draw them across, and afterwards 
attack them with advantage. As no opposition, however, now 
presented itself on the other side of tlie river, it was resolved 
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to carry over the army, which was speedily effected on raiU 
of bamboe, and a few boats from our ships lyii^ at anchoi* 
off the mouth of the river- Our troops then encamped in a 
large grove of cocoa-nut trees, with a Malay village in front. 
The position was very advantageous, as the river, from ita 
winding course, protected our right flank and rear, while the 
left was skirted by a very thick wood or jungle, which ex- 
tended nearly to the Black Town of Columbo. Our ships^, 
which lay at no great distance, were ready to frimish th^ 
army with every thing necessary. It was of this last cir- 
cumstance tliat the Dutch took advantage to excuse their 
pusillanimous conduct in abandoning such an excellent posi^ 
tion. They said they were afraid of troops being landed from 
the ships between them and the fort of Columbo, and thus 
cutting off their retreat. But those who are acquainted with 
the situation of the country will look upon this as a very 
poor palliation of their cowardice, as even supposing we had 
attempted to land troops between them and the fort, a secure 
retreat was opened to them by the thick wood on the left, 
through which, from our not knowing the ground, it would 
have been dangerous and improper for us to pursue them. 

Whilst our troops lay here, the Dutch sent out from Co- 
lumbo a large party of Malays under the command of 
Colonel Ila3rmond, a Frenchman, to attack us, which they 
did rather unexpectedly in the morning about day-break. 
Our troops, however, particularly our flank companies under 
Colonel Barbut, gave them such a warm reception, tliat thejr 
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soon retired very precipitately and with great loss; their 
brave commander was mortally wounded and died a few 
days after The loss on our part was not material; and this 
was the last and only attempt made by the enemy to op^ 
pose %xL 

Our army was now come to Columbo the capital of the 
Dutch dominions in Ceylon, large, fortified, and capable of 
a vigorous defence ; and here they seemed to have conoentra^ 
ted tfieir resistance. On our appearing before it, however, a 
capitulation was immediately proposed, and in a few days 
after, this important place was surrendered into our hands. 
To examine the causes which led to this unexpected conduct 
may be of use to our own nation, and the commanders of 
our garrisons abroad. 

Previous to the British troops appearing before Columbo, 
its garrison had been in some measure weakened by the loss 
of the Swiss regiment de Meuron, which for a long time had 
composed part of it. Tliis regiment, upon the term of its 
agreement with the Dutch having expired a few months before 
General Stewart was sent against Ceylon, had transferred its 
services to our government; and other troops had not 
hitlierto been procured from Holland or Batavia to replace 
it at Columbo. The strength of the garrison was by this 
means impaired; but the want of numbers was not its prin- 
cipal defect, as upon marching out after the surrender, it 
was found to consist of two battalions of Dutch troopfe, tlie 
French regiment of Wirtemberg, besides native troops; 
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forming ia all a niiimber fully equal tp. the force sent 
against it. 

The dissemioqa among both the civil aiid ipilitaiy officers 
of the garrison was a cause wluch-more powerfully hastened 
its surrender. Those principles which have {M'oduced $q 
many convulsions and atrocities in Europe, had also pene-^ 
trated into this coion^r. The Governor* M. Va^i Aoglebeck, 
was a very resptxABiblo old of^r of moderate prinpiples and 
a mild disposition. jVfaiiy of those under him were, however, 
violent republicans of the jacobin party; they decUujaed 
against the Governor as a man of a weak mind, ai^ wished 
to place in the government his son, whom they Jisul gained 
over to their own (n-inciples. The violence of this party liad 
gone to an alarming height; they had already begun to 
denounce their opponents, and several respectable gentJemeQ 
wouM in all probability liave fellen victims to their fury, had 
not the sudden arrival of die English at this critical moment 
rescued them from impending destruction. 

The state of discipline in tlie garrison had also Men into 
the most sliameful disorder. Drunkenness and mutiny were 
carried to the greatest height. The old Governor has frer 
quently decbured at the tables of pur officers, tliat he was 
in constant danger of his life fr<Mn their mutinous conduct. 
He had resolved to defend the place to the last, but such 
was the state of insubordination wliich prevailed, that he 
could not by any means induce the Dutch troops, and in 
particular the <^cers, to march out s^inst the enemy. 
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Personal safety, an object scarcely ever attended to by onr 
troops either by sea or land, seemed in them to overpower 
every sense of duty or honour. A few of them went to 
accompany the Malay troops on the expedition I have 
already mentioned ; but scarcely had they reached the gates of 
the Black Town when their courage evaporated, and they left 
the Malays to their fate. Not above one or two European 
officei-s met us in that action besides the brave Colonel 
Raymond, wlio Avas ashamed of being connected with such 
poltroons, and would have brought their conduct to pubUe 
censure had not his life fallen a noble sacrifice to his sense 
of honour. 

Tlus state of total insubordination, the violence of the 
jacobin party, and the fear of an internal massacre, induced 
the Grovemor to enter into a private treaty for surrender 
with the English as soon as they appeared before the place. 
He let Jiis troops, however, know that such a measure was 
in agitation; but this produced no effect on theii* disorders, 
and he at length signed the capitulation without their, know- 
ledge, and I believe without their consent. Our troops were sud* 
denly introduced into the fort, and had nearly entered before 
the Dutch were aware of it. They were found by us in a 
state of the most in&mous disorder and drunkeimess; no 
discipline, no obedience,- no spirit. They now began to vent 
the most bitter repi^oaches against the Governor, accusing 
him as the author of that disgrace which their own conduct 
liad brought upon them ; and seemed in a tunmltuous crowd 
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determined to display a desperate courage when it was now 
too late. The Malay troops alone kept up any appearance; 
of discipline. Even they, Iiowever, were led away by the 
contagious example of the. rest; and several of them in con-« 
cert with tliE jacobin party among tlie Dutch, attacked the 
Governor's liouse, . and fired into it M^ith an intent to kilj 
him ; crying aloud, tliat he had betrayed them and sold 
them to the English. Nor was it without much diflSiculty 
tliat these mutineers were compelled to evacuate the fort» 
and groimd tiieir arms. . . 

It was gmteful to the heart of a Briton to beholds, the 
steady conduct and excellent discipline of oUr troops on thif 
occasion, wlxen contrasted with the riotous and shameful con- 
duct of the Dutch soldiers. An officer who was an eye- 
witness, assured me that the Dutch soldiers went so £ir as 
even to strike at our men with their muskets, calling them 
insulting and opprobrious names, and even spitting, upon 
them as they passed. This behaviour entirely corresponded 
with their former cowardice, and was equally despised by our 
countrymen. I have often since conversed on the subject 
witli the JVIalay officers, who seemed to have embraced en- 
tirely the same sentiments with regard to it. They were all 
highly disgusted %vith the pusillanimous conduct of the Dutch, 
particularly in tlie aflair at the Grand Pass, where they left 
them without any assistance to fight by themselves. Their 
contempt for their former masters, and their admiration of 
tlie valour of our troops, has served to render the ]Malays 
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our most sincere friends, and they are now formed into a 
steady and well disciplined regiment in the British service. 

These fects with regard to the easy capture of Ceylon 
tend to throw the severest reflections on the Dutch garrison 
there, but by no means serve to shew that the enterprise 
' on our part was not attended with the greatest danger. 
The opposition of even a very small body of men must have 
occasioned much difficulty and loss to our men, however 
great General Stewart's military talents, and however brave 
the troops he commanded. Nature, indeed, seems to Jiave 
done every thing in her power to secure the approaches to 
Columbo on this side. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Description of Columbo — The fori — Peffah — flarbour-^Inhabi^ 
tants — Trade — Expence of living. 

C'OLUMBO, the capital of Ceylon, and the seat of Govern- 
ment, is a place of very considerable extent. Although Trin- 
comalee, on account of its situation and harbour, be of more 
consequence to this nation to retain, yet Columbo in every 
other respect is greatly superior- The number of its inhabi- 
tants is much greater ; its fort and black town are much 
larger ; the country where it is. situated far more fertile, and 
the rich district depending upon it much wider, being not less 
than twenty leagues in length, and ten in breadth. It is 
situated in the west, or rather towards the south-west part 
of the island, in about 7*" north latitude, and 78^ east longitude 
from London. 

The fort is placed on a peninsula projecting into tlie sea.. 
From this situation it derives many advantages, as it is exposed 
on all sides to the sea breezes, by which means the air is 
rendered temperate and healthy, though so veiy near the equa- 
tor. The fort is upwards of a mile in circumference, and is 
in a great measure indebted to nature for its strength ; though 
it is also tolerably well fortified by art. The Dutch were very 
careless in improving its natural advantages ; and neglected 
many obvious opportunities both without and within of ren- 
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dering it nearly impregnable. There is na hill or rising ground 
in the neighbourhood, sufficiently elevated to command It ; and 
but few places near it where boats can land with safety. On 
the south side the surf runs so high, and the shore is so 
rocky, that it would be dangerous to approach it. On the 
west side of the bay where the sea is smoother, and near the 
wharf or landing place, which at all seasons of the year is 
safe for boats^ the only attempjt could be made; but these 
quarters are so well defended by the batteries which command 
the harbour, that there is hardly any probability of its sue* 
eeeding. 

On the west side of the foirts and facing the sea^ are tWo 
rery fine batteries, en harbeiy intended for the security of the 
harbour. They stand on a part that projects a considerable 
way frcMia the main body of the fort, from which tliey are 
separated by a high wall and ditch flanked with bastions, and 
having gates that communicate with the interior of the fort* 
It is here, that the wharf or landing place is formed : it con-^ 
sists erf large piles of timber^ extended several 3rards into the 
sea, and affording a very commodious station &>r loading and 
unloading sloops, and large boats, which can be brought close 
al(»)gside. At this end of the fort several store-houses and 
barracks, for half a r^ment, are erected. 

The ramparts of the fort are very strong, having eight prin* 
cipal bastions, including the two already described. They are 
distinguished by the names of the towns in HollaiKl, the 
Leyden, Amsterdam, Harlem, &c. Tliere are also a number 
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of lesser ones> mtli curtains, banquets, and parapets, commu* 
iiicating witli eadi other ell around the fort» and fitted for 
troops to line aiKl defend with musquetry and fieldrpieces. 
The want of bomb-proof casements^ is the chief disadvantage 
of the place; the powder magazine is the only building con- 
structed in that manner. Were the fort to be bombarded 
from ships on the south or west side, as it easily might, th^ 
w^ant wQuld be particularly felt. 

The whole fort is surrounded by a broad and deep wet 
ditch, over \vhich draw-^brktges are thrown at each of the 
gettes. On the outside are aome small magazines, with a pow* 
der mill and a saw mill, attached to the fort^ 

Adjoining to tlie covert M^ay, and at the foot of tlie glacis, 
is a laJke in some paits extending three or four .miles into the 
country in a north-east direction. For near a mile on tlie 
outside of the fort, llie neck of land (which connects it with 
the country) is not above five or six hundred yards broad; 
and in the middle of this space lies the lake, leaving only room 
on each side for a narrow causeway. An approach of this 
sort, and so completely conunanded, would render it very dif- 
ficult for an enemy to storm. Near tlie glacis it may be en* 
tirely cut off, by opening the sluices and cutting the road across, 
when the lake would be connected with the sea, and the gar- 
rison completely insulated. 

In tlie centre of the lake stands an island, communicating 
with a sally-port on the east face, by a narrow causeway and 
dxaw-bridges. It was called by the Dutch slave-island^ from 
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its being, the place to which they sent their aick slaves. It 
is a remarkably pleasant spot, full of oocoa^nut trees. A bat- 
talion of Malays is stationed here. There is also an excellent 
house built by the Dutch, which they employed as a mason's 
lodge, with a very pretty garden attached to it. This island 
is very convenient, as it Ues so contiguous to the fort, and 
opens the nearest way to the cinnamon gardens, which are 
close by it. 

The fort has three gates ; the principal one where the main- 
guard is stationed, is called the Delft gate, and leads into the 
pettah or black town. It lias two draw-bridges to pass over 
the ditch, which here forms an angle. At each of the gates 
are guard houses with a subaltern's guard placed over them. 

The plan of Columbo is regular. It is nearly divided into 
four equal quarters by two principal streets, which cross each 
other, and extend tlie whole length of the town. To tliese, 
smaller ones run paralld, with connecting lanes between them. 
At tlie foot of the ramparts on tlie inside is a broad street 
or way, which goes round the whole fort, and comm^unicates 
with the bastions and soldiers' barracks ; and also affords, at 
the different angles, open spaces for their private parading. 

The grand parade is by no means sufficient for the garri* 
son, as it can. hardly contain one complete regiment. On one 
side of it are ranges of public offices for the civil and mili- 
tary departments, with' the tovm or stadt-house in the centre 
of them, where the Dutch held their High Court of Justice. 
On our arrival here we found a rack and wheel, with a great 
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Tariety of other implements of torture, which had been used 
for inflicting punishment on Criminals, particularly slaves; but 
these modes of punishment, so shocking to human nature, and 
~.^ ;> \... ../'jruie feelings of a Briton, were inunediately 
aDoiisned by our ^vemment- 

On the other side of the grand parade stand the cinnamon 
store-houses, or go^downsy as they are called here. At the 
bottom of the parade stands a small building, used as the 
fort major's office, which is only worthy of notice from a cu- 
rious circumstance, that gives a very poor idea of the state 
of civilization sunong the Dutch at Ceylon. While General 
Stewart was on his march hither from Nigumbo, during a 
thunder storm, a Very usual occurrence in tliis part of tlie 
world, a weather-cock on the top of this building happened 
to be struck by lightning; a circumstance which made a very 
deep impression on the minds of the Dutch, and was consi- 
dered as an omen of their future ill-success. 

At the upper esid of the parade, tlie Dutch government 
had begun to erect a church, but it has never been finished. 
The Dutch usually attended divine service at a very handsome 
and spacious church in the black town, about a mite distant 
from the fort; and worship is still performed tliere for the 
English, either before or after that of the Dutch inhabitants. 
The march to this church was attended with considerable in- 
convenience to our troops, in this sultry climate; on which 
account Governor North was about to roof in tlie church, 
within the fort, for their accommodation. 
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Tlic goveminent house, which feces the harbour, is a very 
loag and capacious iKdlding, but more convenient than elegant. 
Se^'cral offices are attached to it, where the business of govern* 
melit is transacted. Beliind h is an exceliei^ garden^ origi- 
nally intended for a tank, or reservoir, in the event of a siege ; 
for, though every house has a well plentifully supplied with 
watei- through the whole year, yet it is of a brackish quality, 
and unfit to drink. On tiiis account the Europeans belonging 
both to the civil and military establishment, are supplied witli 
water from springs about a mile from tlie fort* It is brought 
by means of bullocks in leatl^eni bags, called here puckally 
baggy a certain number of which is attached to every regiment 
and garrison in India. Black fellows^ called puckally boy^, are 
employed to fill the bags, and drive the bullocks to the quar- 
ters of the different Europeans. When the troops are on a 
inarch, a different mode is practised* A cei^tain number of 
negroes, appointed for the purpose, carry on their shoulders 
smaller leathern bags with pipes attached to them, called beasties^ 
With these they nm along the line, giving water to every 
soldier who. stands in need of it; and as soon as the bags 
are empty, replenish them at the first spring or river they 
meet with. 

Columbo is built more in the European style, if such an 
analogy can at all be drawn, than any other garrison in Iiulia. 
Tlie interior of the fort has also more the appearance of a 
regular town; as none of those huts, peculiar to the natives, 
are allowed to be erected in it. The Dutch houses are all re- 
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gularly built, though few of them axe above one story high^ 
An Englishman is also surprised tof find all the ivindows here 
having glass«-panes after the European manner ; as in our other 
Indian settlements, Venetian blinds and shutters are chiefly used. 
Tliis proceeds probably from the particular customs of the 
Dutch, who love here, as well as in Europe, to keep their 
houses close shut both in the hot and cold seasons, while we 
endeavour to have them as open as possible, in order to admit 
the. air freely. 

Before each house, and connected with it, is a large open 
space roofed in and supported on pillars of wood. It is called 
a viranda? and is intended to afford a shade from, the sun, and 
an opportunity of enjoying any refreshing breeze that springs 
up from the sea, without being exposed to the scorching beams 
from above. Here it is customary to see the people walking 
about, or lolling in a chair with their feet supported against 
the railing, which is placed along the pillars, to tlie Iieight 
of three or four feet. In addition to tins refuge from the 
sultry raj^> the bouses are agreeably sliaded by a double row 
of thick spreading trees, planted on each side of the several 
streets. These take off from the dazzling and sultry glare 
reflected by the walls, which are all plaistered over an<J 
white-washed with a very fine bright lime made of burnt 
shells. The colour is beautifully white, and may contribute to» 
the coolness of the houses, but throws an unsupportaWe glare 
ill the eyes of the passenger along the streets. 

Most of the houses are of the same construction, and consist 
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of tlie hall in the front, with a chamber at each side, and 
another room in the back part, equal in length to the other 
three, and called the hack virandu. This apartment, owing to 
the sloping form of the roo&, is much lower than those in the 
front. Behind the back viranda are one or two ranges of 
^smaller buildings, proportioned to the size of the house to 
wliich they are attached, and intended for the accommoda* 
tion of the servants, for cellars, and sometimes for sleeping 
rooms. 

The houses are covered with indented tiles; very indiffer- 
ently indeed, as I have had occasion to remember from ex- 
perience. During the rainy season most of them admit water 
in such a manner, that it is difficult to find a dry spot to 
place one's head under. I have frequently been obliged to 
exert my ingenuity on such occasions ; and, after all, could 
barely make a shift to sleep a whole night in one place with- 
out getting drenched. The chief cause of these disasters to 
the tiles arises from the crows, who are. in the habit of pick- 
ing up bones and other things from the streets and yards, and 
carrying them to the tops of tlie houses, where a stout battle 
usually ensues for the plunder, to the great annoyance of the 
people below, and the continual destruction of the tiles. The 
monkies also, a number of whom run wild about the fort, are 
often very troublesome, and lend their assistance in demolish- 
ing the tiles. Both the crows and monkies know how to avail 
themselves of any entrance, which they find or make into the 
houses; and it requires no small attention to prevent them 
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from picking up loose articles. While I was at Columbo, I 
recollect a very mischievous monkey who uSed to run wild 
about the fort, and was so very cunning, that it was impossit 
ble to catch liim. One day he suddenly, made his entrance 
into my apartment, carried off a loaf of brdad from my table, 
and made his escape. I immediately gave the alarm to an 
officer I observed standing at the next door; upon wliich he 
ran in to secure his . own break^aist ; but, to his great morti- 
fication, found that the monkey had been before-hand with 
him, and was already scrambling up to the roofs, of the .houses 
with a loaf in each paw. Next day the same monkey snatched 
off a very fine parrot before the gentleman's fece to which 
it belonged, tore it to pieces, and then held it out to the 
gentleman, with many expressions of satisfection and triumph 
at the exploit. ^i/ 

In the centre of tlie principal street is a very handsome and 
lofty house, winch belonged to the Dutch governor, M. Van 
Angliebeck. At present it is the residence of General Mac- 
dowal, who commands our forces on the island. There is also 
anotlier very handsome and spacious house for the command- 
ant of the garrison, with suitable offices^ and gardens. 

The. hospital, which is designed for soldiers and sailors/ is 
roomy and convenient. It is veiy properly divided hito dis- 
tinct wards, so as to keep the sick of different disorders comr 
pletely separate, and thus prevent infection frona spreading. 
Close by it is a house for the chief surgeon, where all the 
hospital stores are prepared and kept. It is with much plea- 
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sure I add^ that this hospital <an in^itution so indispensably 
necessary in those hot climates) is extrenM^ly well managed; 
and that every attention is paid to tho health of the to^oops^ 
who are sent here for medical assistafice. 

The fort of Columbo being of itself very extensive, and its 
outworks and tletached posts numerous^ reqmres a strong gar« 
risen. Three or four battalions are usually stationed here*. 
The regular guards placed on the different gates, consist of 
eighty Europeans, and three times that mimber of native troops^ 
Besides these, other guards are stationed in the baca^s and 
posts, whidi are established round tlie garrison, ami sdso in 
the cantonments erf the native troops. On my amval in 179^f 
the garrison eonsisted of the 73d regiment, half the Madras 
£ur<^pean regiment, two companies of Bengal artUlery, and 
tliree battalions of Sepoys. The immediate command cif 'th^ 
Iroiipa is given to the oldest officer of tlie battalions on 
doty here. 

• The hairbour of Golumbo, which lies on tlie west side, w 
nothing more than an open Toad, affording good and safe 
anchorage to ships for only four months of the year, fron* 
December to April. During this p^iod the north-west wiuds^ 
to which this road is much exposed, do not prevail to any 
violent degree ; and ships from different parts of India put in 
here to trade. But about May, when the monsOon sets in 
on the Makibar coast, and extends its ravages to the west 
coast of Ceylon, the roads of Columbo no longer afibrd any 
protection. Vessels then find slielter in the more secure ports 
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of Trincomalee aad PmU da GaKe* and sehk>iii ventiire'to 
thttae rowl& for ihe kdkawing e^bfe months^ Columbo vi by 
this meaitt cot off finom anf iateroonne fay aea with the rest 
of the island, for two thirds of the joat» Aa this is the chief 
place for the sts^Ie trade of Ceylon, the disadvantages arising 
from these drcumstances aie very conadexable ; but such is tiie 
Airy of the bkoisooii httcricanes hete> that tbey can only btf 
obviated by hnpcoving the cotnimnwcatiooBL by kmd, between 
Columbo and the more secure harbours on the cart coast of 
the i^and. 

Fm' six months of the stormy season, this side of the idadd 
k subject to astoni^ngly heary foUs o£ rain, accompamdi 
with dreadful thunder and Hgbtning, and violent wii^' blowing 
in shore. In the beguming of May 17d9'>- a thufkdet storar 
hroke on the fort of Columbo v and several houses, partieo^ 
krly cm the south-side, were struck and damaged. About 
half a mile from the fcnrt a number of goats and oxeb were 
at pasture, under the eare of t boy, when he,, and two and 
thirly of the cattie, were struck dead oa tiie spot by one flasit 
€i Hghhiing. A woman, in^ the Uack town, was also at the 
same time lulled,, and a chiid much hurt. . For tlie space o£ 
an- how this strnm continned,. with the greatest fury I ever 
fcmember to have seen. Noc did the electric maiter in the 
SM" seem at alk exhausted by this explosion; as, a few nights 
afkei% there waa another sioim almost equally severe : but al- 
though the hospital, and several private houses, were struck 
by the lightning, providentially no lives were lost. 
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During this season, the variations of the climate are very 
great. The heavy rains, which predommate most by nighty 
render the atmosphere at that time extremely drill and damp ; 
while the excessive heat of the sun is by day almost insupport- 
able. This, added to the very sudden transition from a warm 
clear day to cold and wet weatliCT, makes the climate more un- 
healthy at this season than during the hot weather. But I 
have observ'ed these changes affect tlie negroes much more 
than Europeans-. 

The Sepoys, in particular, and other natives of the continent 
of: India, who come hither in the sei*vice of the European 
officers, or for the purposes of trade, are not at all able, to 
endure the colds and damps occasioned by those violent rains, 
whicli continue much longer in Ceylon, than on eitlier the 
Malabar or Coromandel coasts ; and from these circumstances, 
liiat island is often called the watering-pot of India. During 
the rainy season, the Indians from the continent are extremely^ 
subject to fluxes, dysenteries, and fevers. They are alsa af- 
flicted by another extraordinary disease^ to which they apply 
as uncommon a cure. This disorder is known by the name 
of the Berry henry: it is occasioned. by the low diet and bad 
Water, which the natives are accustomed to use ; and in part,, 
perhaps, by the dampness of the climate in the wet season. 
It swells the body and legs of the patient to an enormous: 
size, and generally carries him off in twenty-four hours. Thc: 
method employed for the cure, is to rub thc patient over with 
cow-dung, oil, chinam, lime-juice, and other preparations from 
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herbs; and then bury him up to the chin in hot sand. When 
the legs only are attacked,, although the disorder be the same, 
its.name differs : a patient is then said to have got elephant legs, 
from the. resemblance their legs bear at that time to those, 
of these animals. They are also called CocMn legs, from the 
disease being very prevalent among the natives of the place 
cef that name on the Malabar coast, o\fing to the unwhole- 
some brackish water which is drunk there. 
I The rainy season does not produce consequences so danger- 
ous to Europeaiw, altliough fluxes and bowel complaints are 
tlien much more frequent among them, than dming the dry 
weather. Our. soldiers too, by drinking plentifully of arrack 
and smoking tobacco, counteract, the bad effects of the at- 
mosphere and the water ; while the natives on the other hand 
live so abstemiously, few or none of them eating flesh, or 
drinking any tiling but water, that wlien once they are seized 
with these .«xliausting distempere, tlieir constitutions want 
strength to resist them, and they usually fall victims. 

On the inside of the roads where tlie larger ships anchor^ 
and separated from them by a sand bank which stretches 
quite across, it, lies a bay sufficiently commodious for the re- 
^ption of small slups and donie», the country name for small 
skw)ps and decked boats. This bay forms a half moon on one 
side of the fort; whicli, by its projection into the sea, breaks 
the violence of the storms, and affords shelter from the south- 
west winds to the vessels moored here. The water on tlie bar 
is too sliallow to allow ships of a large burden to pass ; and 
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s«i(r«irAl; wheit dtiveti by the Tiolcsice cl the golefc fron tibetr 
aticlitoragcs kave been wrecked here. On this accoiint it it' 
nbt tmcdMunoQ U> fii^e at Teti^Is approadung too clese^ ta ik^ 
id order ^tcF Wat^i tlMm of their danger, aiid prevent them from 
atochormg vitliiii' a certain distance. 

Columbo was particularly vfihforlunate in th4( loss <^ its thriea 
fbrst goveniors after it came into our hands, all in tlie space 
of one year. . The first was Colonel Petriev of the serentyw 
seventh regiment. In December 1796, General Dc^. arrived 
from England with Imlf the nineteenth regiment, to succeed 
• General Stewart in the comnfiand, but died on tlie June i^ 
lowing, sincerely regretted. Colonel Bonnevaux of the Com^ 
jjany 'S service, the next senior ofBcei- on the island, succeeded him ; 
but had only arrived three or four days at Columbo, from his. 
former command at Point de Galle, wlien he was killed by his 
curricle up-setting as he drove^ out through one of the gates ; 
and was buried within a week after his predecessor. After his' 
death. General de Meuron, who was sent by the government 
of Madras to investigate into the revenue departments^ took 
upon Mm the command, which he retained, till the Honour* 
able Frederick North was sent out from England! as governor 
of Ceylon. The conduct of this gentleman to every cha» of 
people, since his arrival on tlie island, is such, as to entitle 
him to their warmest attaclmient; and to make them wi8h> 
that his residence aniong tliem may be prolonged much^ be- 
yond that of his prediecessors. 
To every fort in India is attached tm the outsidie of the 
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walls, a tc^vn or village^ called in tbe boguiige of the natives 
tlie pettah and by m the bUtch towu^ itom its being chi^ in^ 
habited fay black merchants and trades^people« The pettah 
of Columbo deserves particular notice, from its ^tent .and 
superior structure. It is divided into two parts | thai neare^ 
the fort ccmsists of one very broad street, begittning at tiie 
esplanade near the walls^ and ruimii^ on till stopped by ^ip 
old mud wall, and a gate called Kenman's pott. In this di^ 
vision of tlie pettah are several excellent liouses, where maAy 
Dutch gentlemen and mercliants reside. Through KenmanV 
port there is a narrow passage leading into the other division, 
which consists of a long straggling town, skirted on one «ide 
by tlie lake I have already desirribed. Besides a principal 
street, there are several smaller ones running parallel to it. 
In one of them stands a large well-constructed building, called 
the Orplian Seminary, or school, where tlie Dutch used to 
educate the children of their soldiers and tlie poorer Euror 
peans, as well as those which they lud by native womeiu 
These children were here brought up at the public expence> 
till the boys were old enough to become apprentices to trades; 
and the females were settled in some comfortable situation^^ 
or married to persons of their own rank. This laudable in-, 
stitution is still kept up; and our government, with a liberality 
highly praise-worthy, contributes to its supports 

Close by the esplanade, is the burial-ground of tlie garrison ;. 
tlic^ church, as I have already mentioned, stands at tlie other 
end of the town^ 
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The shops, bazars, Ai>d stalls :plaxj«d all along the streets, are 
repienished with various articles of merchandise, peculiarly in 
use among the natives of India ; and the town, during the 
whole day, swarms witli people of all descriptions. In the 
street, Aext the sea, is an excellent fish market, well supplied 
from the sea, the lakes, and rivers in the neighbourhood. 
Fish, indeed, forms a considerable part of the food of the 
inhabitants; and procuring and bringing it to market, affords 
employment to a number of people. The boats or canoes, used 
in their fisheries, particularly attracted my notice. They are 
of a curious shape and construction, used only in Ceylon, and 
extremely well calculated for the purpose they are put to. 
In length they are about fifteen feet, and not more than two 
in breadth. This shape is calculated to make them go in- 
credibly fast, especially with the addition of a very large 
square sail, which one would imagine them incapable of 
carrying without capsizing. To prevent this, an ingenious, 
and to an European, a very extiiaordinary contrivance is em- 
ployed. A log of wood is extended five or six feet from the 
end of the boat, by way of out-rigger. It is larger or smaller 
according to the size of the boat, and is shaped at each end 
like the prow of a canoe, to cut through the water. This 
log is fastened to the boat by two long and bent poles; ar\d 
seems to serve at once for helm and ballast. Strange as this 
contrivance may appear, it is indispensably necessary ; as from 
their extreme narrowness, the boats would without it be upset 
by a person simply stepping into them. They have one nmst, 
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to vliich the siquare sail is attached in such a mamier^ that 
the boat is capable of sailing either way; and can be made 
instantly to moye in an opposite direction without turning or 
tacking, but merely by swinging the sail of the yard rounds 
A paddle, something in the form of ^ shovelt is used to 
guide the boat's head. 

The body of tlie canoe is a large tree hollowed out by 
fire, or scooped out by the carpenters. Along the sides of 
it, boards are nailed to the height of about two feet, in the 
form of a gunwale, to prevent tlie water getting in by ntising 
the boat more above its surface. When it is necessary to 
carry large burdens inland by the canab and rivers, two or 
three of tliese canoes are lashed together without the out- 
riggers. Split canes, bamboes, or betel-tree, are then laid 
across them, so as to form a kind of raft ; which, though ever 
so much loaded, will draw but very little* water. 

Other fiat-bottomed boats are also used by the natives. 
They are of a much greater breadth than those we have de- 
scribed ; they are thatched with cocoa-tree leaves, like a house, 
and are large enough to liold couches. They are very plea- 
sant conveyances, and are much used by our officers when 
going on shooting excursions. The owners of tlicse boats, and 
vast numbers of the Cinglese, Avhose business it is to convey 
Iburdena by water from one place to auother, live constantly 
^n board of tliem. Near Columbo, in particular, I have often 
^seen two or thi-ee hundred of tliese boats in regular rows 
BfK>ored along the banks of the rivers, with entire families on 
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board, who made them their habitations. Boats of our Euro- 
pean construction, are seldom or never used in Ceylon; and 
indeed are hardly kno^ni to the natives, except at Trinco- 
malee and Columbo. 

The street, or rather alley which leads through Kenman's 
gate to the outer pettah, is exceedingly narrow, and from 
the nature of the climate and its confined situation, is of 
course excessively hot. Here the shroffe and money-changers 
have fixed their stations. The outer pettah is very large, and 
branches out into a number of streets, whicli extend some 
of tliem two miles. At the further end of one of tliem 
stands the church ; and behind it a large oblong stone build- 
ing supported in front with pillars, and intended for the 
reception of the Candian ambassadors. A number of bazars* 
are here kept by the native men. and women : they are 
abundantly supplied with vegetables, dried fish, and fruit. 
. In this pai't of the pettah are vast numbers of carpenters, 
smitlis, and artificers of various sorts, particularly workers in 
gold and silver. Here arc also a great number of black 
merchants, and canoplies, or black accountants; as also 
manufacturers and traders in the different kinds of pi'ecious 
stones found in Ceylon. 

Columbo taken all together is, tor its size, one of the most 
populous places in India. There is no part of the world 
where so many different languages are spokeji, or which con-^ 
tains such a mixture of nations, manners, and religions. Be- 
sides Europeans, and Cinglese, the proper natives of the- 
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island^ you meet scattered all over the town almost every 
lace of Asiatics : Moors of every class, Malabars, Travanco- 
rians, Malays, Hindoos, Gentoos, Chinese, Persiaais, Arabians, 
Turks, Maldivians, Javians, and natives of all the Asiatic 
isles ; Persees, or worshippers of fire, who would sooner have 
their houses burnt and themselves perish in the flames, tlian 
employ any means to extinguish it. There are also a numbex 
of Africans, Cafrees, Buganese a mixed race of Africans and 
Asiatics; besides the half-casts, people of colour, and other 
races which proceed from a mixture of the original ones. 
Each of th^se different classes of people has its own man- 
ners, customs, and language. 

The language spoken most universally both by the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics who resort to Columbo, is the Portuguese 
of India, a base, corrupt dialect, altogether different -front 
that spoken in Portugal. It may indeed be considered as a 
barbarous compound of a number of Indian languages com- 
bined with several European, among which the French is very 
distinguishable. Though this dialect be considered as the 
most vulgar of any, yet it is a very useful and even neces- 
sary acquisition, as in most of the settlements on the coast, 
particularly those which have been in the possession of the 
Dutch, it is common to meet with both Moors and Mala- 
bars who speak it. On Ceylon it is particularly useful to be 
understood; and indeed without it, a person finds, it impossi- 
ble to maintain any conversation with the Dutch ladies, as 
they seldom address one in any other. This last circiunstance 
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a gooddcqd fitirprioid?^^ as in ey^ry other place I alwtys 
found every thing acc^oonled vulgar the pastkular ahhoirreiice 
of the ladiesi And y^t the Patch bdie»' at Colunbo hardly 
ever attempt to speak eveii in their own iimiUeji and to 
their awn connexions in Dutch, althongb it ia reckoned the 
polite, language. I am apt to attribute their adherence to 
the wlgar Fortu^cse^ to their habits of frequent and ^miliar 
intercourse with their slaves, who all ^>eak this dialect. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of access to Columbo, and 
its total want of a secure harbour for large vessels^ still the 
richness of the district where it is situati^, and the variety 
of articles which it affords to commerce, render it a place 
of vary considerable trade. It \» much frequented on this, 
account both by Europeans and the natives of the different 
coasts of India ; and the duties on imports and exports 
bring a revtmue of some consequence to GoTCrnincnt* It is 
from this d]$trict that large quantities of emnamon and pep- 
per, the staple spices of the island are yearly transported ta 
Europe in vessels, which touch here on pui^se on their 
voyage from Madras and Bengal. A great quantity of 
arrack is made in the neighbourhood of ColunilxH and tlie 
other districts along tlie west coa$t« This Kquor is sent to 
our settlements of Bengal, . Madras, and Bombay ; and in 
return these send rice and otlier articles with which Ceylon 
is not able to supply its own consumption* A large quantity 
of coya rope, or cordage, is also manufactured here, and sup- 
plies of it are sent to oiir sliips on tlie various stations in 
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those seaa. . A »nsl>er of * inferior artidu^ the^funodnce of 
this quarter. of the iskirid, «re exported by tiie ; Mootsl and 
Malabars who reside Irare for that purpose*^ Thefce articles 
are beteMeaf aod arefca Btit^ ja|9gciT, a aort of coarse blacks 
isb sugar/ cocoa-Jiuti uid oil» honey, bees^m^ 'Candaxnomay 
eoaral, ivoiy» fruity and a Tariety of other lesser articles^ In 
retiusi they inip(H*t coarse cotton doths and calicoes/ pieces of 
printed or painted cloths for women's apparef, o^arse muslins^ 
bandkerchie£i, palaiapoes, stockings, china ware, tin, copper, 
and a variety of toys ; also bomdoes, a species o£ fish pecu- 
liar to Bombay, and onions from the same place, where they 
are remarkably good. 

The Dutch exacted a duty of ftve per cent on art these 
exports and imports, which is still continued by our Go*^ 
vemment. 

Every year, in general towards February, a Portuguese or 
Cliinese sinp arrives from JMacao with teas, sugar, candieici 
sweetnleats, hams, silks, velvets, nankeens, umbrellas, straws 
hats, all kinds of china-ware and toys. Tliese articles meet 
witli a very speedy sale; and as tliey are generally paid m 
hard-money, they occasion a great deal of gold and silver to 
be carried out of the island. 

The current coin here, as well as in tlie rest of^ the Euro- 
pean dominions on the island, consisted on tlie ^arrival of the 
English, of rix-dollar&, a nominal coin, like our pound kter- 
ling, valued at a certain quantity of copper money. There 
were besides several smaller copper coins, called pkc or stivers, 
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Jialf-pice, and dudies. Four pice or two dudies went to a 
fanam, and seven fanams to a rix-doUar. This proportional 
value of the coins has however been altered, and new regu* 
lations established since the island has con^ into our posses- 
sion. There is now' current a- new coinage of double and 
single pice and half-pice, made by our East India Company. 
A pice is about a halfpenny sterling ; four pice go to a 
fanam, and twelve fanams to a rix-dollar, or, as it is usually 
called by our people, a copper rupee- This latter coin goes 
for about two shillings sterling ; and four of them are equiva- 
lent to a star pagoda, a Madras gold coin worth eight shil- 
lings sterling. Our troops are generally paid one third in 
gold, one in silver, and one in copper. This proportion 
varies however according to the state of the treasuiy. In 
issuing the copper money, goverment usually allows forty- 
five fanams to the pagoda^ which is about the same proportion 
as is charged by the company at Madras. The troops how- 
ever are rather sufferers by this rate, as the Dutch and Eng- 
lish merchants insist upon forty-eight fanams to tlie pagoda, 
in their dealings with them. The fluctuation in the value of 
money in Ceylon is very great, and depends upon the imme- 
diate plenty or scarcity of gold and silver there. I have fre- 
quently been obliged to give five rupees or ten shillings in 
copper for a pagoda in gold, and the same proportion between 
a silver and copper rupee. For three years before my de- 
parture, gold had been so scarce, on account of the little 
influx of it into the island, occasioned by the war and the 
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unsettled state of aflfeirs, tliat government could not procure 
a sufficient quantity of it to pay the troops. This we have 
often felt a great disadvan[tage when ships occasionally touched 
at Colunibo, particularly the vessel from Macao, as then were 
the only times at which many necessary articles could be 
procured. The foreign merchants would not take the copper- 
money of the island in payment, as it passes no where else; 
our only resource on such occasions therefore was to carry 
our copper-money to the shroflFs or money-changers, and pro- 
cure gold and silver from them for it on their own terms. 

The expence of living at Columbo is much more consider-^ 
able than might be expected. Every thing in Ceylon in gene- 
ral is indeed dearer than on the continent of India, from 
whence most of the articles in use are imported, and the 
expence of carriage has consequently to be added to their 
original cost. Horses and servants are particularly expensive- 
To keep one horse at Columbo will cost as much as to keep 
two at Madi^as. »Servants* wages are also nearly double, as it 
is the custom to bring them from Bengal and Madras, and 
they, as well as their masters, must pay dearer for their 
clothes and food than in their native coimtries wliere tliese arti- 
cles are produced* The servants also stipulate for higher wages 
before they will come to Ceylon, as they are very much pjc- 
judiced against it on account of its deamess, and distance 
from their homes and places of religious worship. There 
pre,vails also among the people of the continent a rooted 
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and umccaiiiitabie persuasion that C^lon is tlie m6st xmheaMry 
part of India. Europeans are universaUy convinced of the 
absurdity c^ this idea^ as they have found by experience, that 
it has in fact the best climate in that part of the irorld. 

TIm !>tttcb» to a\T)id tlie expence of keepii^ coast servant$> 
introduced the practice of rearing slaves of the African casts^ 
and employing Malays who toBidt very excellent cooks and 
gardeners, and indeed good servants in every respect, althougii 
they were kept for a trifle in comparison of the others. It 
would still greatly reduce the expence if the native Ceylonese 
could be employed for domestic purposes* The general idea 
however is, that from their dispositions and habits they are 
but ill -calculated for them ; it is particularly complained of 
that they are very inexpert and ignorant in the management 
of horses. I cannot, however, see why these objections might 
not be obviated, if they were early trained to the different 
ofiices of a servant It would be a means of introducing 
European manners and ideas among tlie natives, and would 
likewise retain in tlie island a portion of wealth that is carried 
oflF by strangei-s. 

The other articles of life at Columbo, and indeed in every 
part of Ceylon, have for some years been proportionahJy 
high. They have all advanced very much in price, and 
vegetables and other provisions tliat were formerly in the 
greatest abundance have become equally scarce and deac. 
This is to be attributed to several causes. Since the Biitish 
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took possession of Ceylon, there l^is been a great influx of 
people of all d^scriptioos, both, those who only resort hither 
occasionally for the sake of traffic, and such zs come with 
tlie intention of making.it their permanoit residence. This 
influx of strangers was formerly greatly limited by the nanow 
and jealous policy c^ the Dutch; but the liberal policy of 
Qur government in encouraging it, although- a few temporary 
inconveniences, such as a rise in the price of provisions, may- 
be the consequence, lays the foundation oi a monre numerous 
population, and consequently a future encrease of wealth and 
prosperity. 

One principal cause of the scarcity of vegetables, which 
form so great an article of food in these warm climates^ 
for the first years after our gaining possession of the island, 
was the Dutch having failed two successive seasons in pro- 
curiug their usual annual supply of seeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope and Holland. The seeds of European plants of 
all sorts degenerate very much in this climate in a few 
years, .and soon yield but an indifferent produce. They re- 
quire much care in the rearing, and no less in preserving 
the seeds /rom the ravages of the ants and otlier vermin, 
which fasten, upon every thing of the vegetable kind that 
comes within their reach. To preserve the quality, it is 
absolutely necessary to have a fresh importation of seeds 
nearly every year from their, natural climates. 

Such articles however,, as are the native produce of the 
island, ajre found in great abundance and at a moderate price. 

R 
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Seef, &lii 4ml jlo^i ia partieuULr, 9X^ both cliee^ and pMi- 
fuK Mutton ia excessively dear, aa no 'dieep can be reared 
IB %he neighbo^rbood of Co!umbo« I bav« aili^<1y mentionetfl 
iXvA it iei o|)ly at* Jafnai>atam tbfey have erer been piastured 
on Ceylon with woeess; and the transportation of tlneni fipom 
thence w iiroin the' continent of India roust of course render 
the price of mutton excessively high at Columbo. I am 
doubtful, Iwwever, if eitl>er the climftte or pasture of the 
island be 9Q noxious to them as is generally imagined. I 
l>ave*eat remarkably iine and &t mutton, which had been 
brought from Bengal and the Coromandel coast, and pastured 
on Ceylon aevei-al' months before it was killed. I am led 
to think tliat one principal reason why slieep have not been 
reared here with succeeis, is their fitlKng so easy a prey to 
jackal^, snakes, and other noxious animals. Pigs are reared 
in great abundance ; although neither I nor my brother officers 
were very partial to tliem, as soon as we found that cleanli-- 
ness was reckoned an " entirely supei^uous article in feod-« 
ing them. From the same cause we were not very fond of 
seeing ducks on ouar tables, although they were rather cheap 
and in plenty. Geese are rare, and turkeys not to be had, 
except a few imported occasionally by ships coming frcmi 
other parts of India. 

' In consequence of the additional expence to which tlie 
military stationed in Ceyl<Mi were unavoidably subjected. 
Government granted them full batta^ or a double allowance 
of the East India Company's pay. This however went no 
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fiuiher tiban the hajlf batta on tlie continent; Habere indeed^ 
osie might live better in every respect on the lesser allow- 
ance. One considerable differenee arose from lodging; as on 
tlie c6ntinent, quarters, or an allowance for finding them, are 
always giren to the officers; whereas in Ceylon, they are 
obliged to pay for their own houses, gsoeraUy M Hha rate of 
from six to twelve pa^>das a month. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Country, south of Columbo — Galkiest — Puntura^^-^Cal^ra^^Bar^ 
bareenr^Bentot-'^Point de GaUe^^Maturor^^Bafacoh. 

The country around Columbo, for several miles, is flat 
and very rich. It is diversified with fields of rice and pasture, 
as well as a variety of groves, among which the cocoa-tree is 
pai^ticularly conspicuous. A number of gentle eminences scat- 
tered up and down through the plains, afford an opportunity 
of enjoying this delightful prospect, which is farther embel- 
lished with a number of small rivers, lakes, and canals. The 
shady roads, which every where intersect the country, afford 
an agreeable shelter to the traveller; while the numerous 
country--seats and gardens which skirt them, present his eye 
with a continual change of gratification. Here it is, -that the 
most wealthy Dutch gentlemen have their country residences* 
The late governor, M. Van Anglebeck, had a very pretty 
house delightfully situated on the banks of the Mutwal, where 
the river extends itself into a very broad cliannel; and with 
its numerous windings, affords a most enchanting prospect from 
the road, which runs along its banks for many miles. Tlie 
house occupied by Governor North, about a mile from the 
fort, is a very elegant building ; and, with the surrounding 
gardens and grounds, furnishes a delightful residence. 
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One of the chief beauties in the neighbourhood of Columbo, 
is the immense number of cinnamon ttees, which produce the 
riches of the island. In the' woods they grow wild in abund- 
ance; and in the gardens they are now regularly cultivated 
with the greatest success. 

' On proceeding southward from Columbo^ tlie large groves 
of cocoa-trees, which are eqiially refreshing from their fruit 
and their shade, still continue to skirt and shelter the road. 
It is therdbres upon the whole, pleasant to the traveller, al- 
though indeed the sand is somewhat fatiguing. The road lies 
quite by the sea-side for six miles, till we airive at the small 
village of Galkiest, where there is a church for the accom- 
modation of both the Dutch and Cmglege; many of the na- 
tives having been converted to the christian religion. 

From Galkiest to Paptura, a distance of twelve miles, the 
road is well shaded and pleasantly diversified by a part of the 
cinnamon gardens, which stretches across this tract. Pantura 
is a village with a churdi ; and barracks have been erected 
here for the troops to rrat in occasionally, in their route from 
Columbo to Pomt de Galle. On our way hither, it is neces- 
sary to pass a river of considerable breadth, which runs into 
the sea close by* - 

.'From Pantura to Caltura, a distance of ten miles, the whole 
country may be considered as one delightful grove; and the 
road has entirely the appearance of a broad walk through a 
shady garden. Few spaces of it are so much exposed, as to 
allow even the hottest sun at noon-day to penetrate it. The 
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grateful refineslimoit such a road affords to a traveller in 
this sultry climate^ caa only be Conceived by those wha have 
passed from Coliimbo to Caltura. ThQ goodness of the road9 
here is remarkable; and tlie vigjour com^iunicated by thecooK 
ness of the shades, is very sensibly .felt by nn European. I 
experienced this most satis&ctorily^ in a walk which I took 
JEirom Cahura to Columbo in Decembei; 1799* It was thesi 
nearly the hottest seasoa of tlie yfeax, and the distance be- 
tween tlie two places above twenty-eight miles* I feft Cal- 
iura it nine in the morning, in company it^ith two sets o£ 
palaiikeen boys, who were to go the same road. ' In'time» 
however, I left my fellow travellers behind ; and after a delay 
of an how* in crossing the Caltura and Pantura rivers, and 
resting at Galkiest, I got to Columbo by half past four ia 
thie afternoion^ having performed the journey in the heat of 
the day, and in the space of seven hours and a half. I.men-^. 
tion "^ tliis circumitance, to demonstrate how much less en-. 
feebliiig tlie climate of Ceylon is to the constitution of an. 
European, than any other part of India. Tliere is no place 
oii the contment which I have visited, where I could have 
walked above half the distance in tlie same space of time; 
and yet the road which I travelled does not Ue six degrees, 
from the line. I could mention other instances of exertion, 
which the climate of Ceylon lias permitted Europeans to 
make, where they were assisted neitlier by tlie goodness of 
the road> nor the shades of the groves. A soldier in the 
Bengal artillery left Columbo in the morning, and arrived by 
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sun-set at Resouveorti, where We were taocamped on our way 
io Candy, a distance of forty miles ; though he was often ex- 
posed to the burning heat of the sun, and many parts of iht 
road were very rugged and difficult to travel. 

The river at Caitura is one of tlie largest branches of the 
Muiiwaddy, and is here about a mile broad. It waslies two 
sides of the fort by which it is ccHiimanded, and is navi^ble 
by boats to the sea. The eminence on which the fort it 
situated overhangs the river, and commands an extensive and 
most |Mcturesque prospect. 

Tlie fort, from its situatioi>, is capable of beiiig Yendered A 
very strong post : it has liowever been much neglected, taid h 
at present greatly out of re[»ir. Tlie command of it is given 
to a subaltern, who is stiitio;ied here for the purpose of over-* 
awing the native Cioglese, and enforcing obedience to their 
Moodeliers or magistrates, as well as to keep tip and protect 
tlie communication between Columbo and Point de Gblle. 
The commanding officer presides in tlie court of justice, an^ 
determines all disputes among the peasants. The sea, the es- 
planade, and the village on the outside of the fort, as well 
as the beautiful surrounding country, render Caitura a truly 
delightful scene. Some tracts of cinnamon are scattered up ami 
iiown here ; and it is not till a short way farther south, that 
we come to the termination of tlmt fertile district of Columbo> 
which contains so great a proportion of the wealth of Ceylon. 

From the great plenty of game about Caitura, frequent 
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iilKKJiii^ parties feaort to it> und the comnoiider'd hospitality 
i^ oft^ c?.lled forth. . Occasional passengers also find good ac^ 
c6mmodatian provided for them, as government has furnished 
the commanding officer with at| excellent hou^e, and' also gives 

i him a monthly allomuice for keeping open table. The methods 
employp^ in hunting the deer and wild hog, are similar to 
thoae^still employed in the highlands of Scotland by parties 

£ Hunting, the great wild deer in the few extensive forests that 

yeti reihain* As the country around Caltura, where the game 

is 'founds is covered with extremely close underwood^ a number 

of the native- peasants are assembled and sent into the woods 

iand jiingles, byrtfae several paths and opening, till they Iiave 

. completely efiqompassed a large space of ground. They then 

, extend themsdyes-.so as to form a wide semi-circle, and ii^ 
^tl^s Mi^n aiqnoach the place where the spoitsmen are stationec) 
at the skints. 4^ .the wood ; at the same time making a loud 
iiciue;ta rouse t)ie gaopie that may lie concealed in the thickets. 
The animal finding themselves beset in their haunts, naturally 
endeayoui* to make their escape across the valley to some 
ether .bill or wood in the neighbom^hood ; but no sooner have 
they deaved the openings, than they find th^nselves assailed^ 
by the sportsmen who have carefully secured every passage; 
and have stationed themselves and their Cinglese marksmen 
at short distances from each other, all provided with 
fowling^-pieces for the occasion. The dexterity which the na^ 
tives shew in this species of hunting, and the celerity with 
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which they mike their way through underwood aoi fan^, 
tluit ai^[>ear impoietFablej is very turprinog. 

Certata native mamiiictures are carried on to m ooondenMe 
extent around Caltura. A great quantity of arraek in par- 
ticiidar is made from the groves of eocaBr>txees» vhidk estend 
oeverai miles in every direction, and from Colmaako to Cid- 
tiuu, and several miles beyond it, form one xomfcimsed ^roiro. 
There is also a lar^ plantation of so^r canes here, and a 
distillery of rum carried on by some DotefameB* mho reside 
4a the village and neighbourhood. It is however wtKf m»ck 
inferior in quality to the West India rum. 

Six mites onward &Gm <3altura Mes BattMBrocs* m s— ill wil- 
.kge, with a scurt of harbour ^med hy a futgectiMi «f land 
where the river rum iato the sea. This is nhniTit iht 9tkf 
place where the high surf and rocky shore am das cmt per- 
mits ship-boats of the European cousls u dLioiito Imi. 

Tins place was mgnalized by a shocking catasteopte, winclt 
took place here in 179^* A boat from his Majesty's sliip 
Orpheus having been sent in here to procure fresli fronmsiooar 
the sailors, confiding m 4^ peaee which then sobsiated.between 
the BriliaJi and Dutch go««xmtteats, t»me aahoBe without an^ 
appsehemioa, and begw to kx^ out fiar water, a iew iamU, 
and vegetables. They were at iaei lecei^ned wiiih omoIi sqpp%- 
teat civiUty, and many promkes that tfaey shookl Ipe plenti* 
fully supi^Kd with the articles th^ required. This, howev6r» 
was only intended to amnse them, wldie a paity of JVIklays 
stole unperceived between them and the boat, and fell upon 
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.them unexpectedly.^ Few* of our men escaped this shocking 

treachery, which was of a piece w^ith the jealous and barbarous 

policy usually practised by the Dutch towards strangers who 

approached their colonies. The Malays, who were the instru- 

tineiits of their cruelty on this occasion, were afterwards in 

dread of its being revenged upon them when our troops came 

before Col umbo. Indeed it was a fortunate thing for them 

.that • the town was taken by capitulation, as our men were 

H^ery .much exasperated against them both on this account, and 

ilielr repeated attempts to surprise our camp before Trincomalee 

and Columbo. ' 

'. At Barbareen there is a principal manufactory for making 

fcordage and cables from the cocoa-tree. Large quantities are 

kent from 'hence to Columbo and Point de Galle, to supply 

the vessels which trade to fliese ports. 

A few sttiles farther lies Bentot, only remarkable for pro* 
ducing the best oysters on tl>e island. They are of a different 
Ijpecies from the pearl Oysters of Manaar. 
. Point de Galle, which is considered in point of importance 
as the third town on the island, lies about sixty miles due 
south of Columbo, in 6^ north latitude. The fort is pretty 
strong, and has several works attached to it. The garrison 
generally consists of two or three companies of Em-opeans, 
half a company of artillery, and a battalion of native troops* 
It is commanded by the next senior field officer after the Go- 
vernors of Columbo and Trincomalee. 

The harbour is spacious^ particularly the outer road. The 
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inner Iiarbour is secure during a gi-eat part of the year; but 
it has this disadvantage, that winds froni a particular quai'ter 
are requisite to carry vessels out. Ships outward bound from 
•Europe, generally come in sight of the first land at Dondre- 
-Head, the southern promontory of Ceylon, and make Poijit 
dc Xjralle the first harbour. 

The pettah is extensive, and the houses both there and in 
the fort, are superior to those of Trincomalee, The whole 
town is populous, and in point of trade ranks, next to, Co- 
lumbo. Fisheries to a very considerable extent are carried 
on here, and indeed form the chief branch of its traffick. 
A vast number of Malays and natives, are employed in catch- 
ing, curing, and drying the fish to prepare it for exporta^tion 
to different parts of the. continent of India. Arrack, oil, 
pepper, cotton, and cardamoms, also form a part of its ex- 
ports. Cinnamon is also grown here, but not in such quan« 
tity as about Columbo : in quality, it is mucl> tlie same. Om 
of the India ships touches here annually, either before pr after 
she has taken in part of her cargo at Columbo, tp carry off 
what cinnamon is prepared for exportation. 
' Thirty miles onward from Point de Galle lies Matura, a 
captain's command. The fort and village are both small; the 
countiy round is exceedingly wild, but well supplied with pro- 
visions of all sorts ; and game, in particular, is here found in^ 
great abundance. The house for the comtmandant is tolerably, 
good, conveniently and agreeably situated near the river which 
is broad here,, and runs into the. sea stt a small distance. Al- 
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tiiou^ this fort is withiOi tlie district of Columbo, yet it is 
only subject to the orda*s of the Grovemor General ; and th^ 
9U&e is the case with Caltara, Nigiunbo, and Manaar« 

The coimtiy around Matura abounds with efepbaiits f and 
it is here they are princijiaUy cau{^ for exportation. Every 
three or ibur years the elephant is hunted here, by order of 
government In 1797 at one of these hunts, a hundred and 
seventy-six were caught> the greatest number ever remembered 
to have been taken at one time. 

Matura lies nearly at the southmost point of Ceylon^ and 
owing to the nature of the country to the eastward, no other 
European settlement occurs till we come to Batacolo at the 
distance of sixty miles. The countiy which lies between these 
two places^ presents the wildest appearance. Few of the Cing« 
iese have the intrepidity to inhabit those partSj where tliey 
are in constant danger of being attacked by the numerous 
descriptions of wild beasts^ by which this quai*ter is so much 
infested. Strangans who are unacquainted with the country^ 
and the methods of avoiding its terrible inmates, are very un« 
willing to travel through a tract where so many accidents 
occur. Those who are obliged by business to go from Co- 
lumbo to Batacolo^ prefer going l^ sea ; or, if the season be 
un&vourable, they rather take the circuitous route by the west 
and north-west coast of the island, than proceed by this wild 
and unfrequented tract ; where, besides the danger arising from 
elephants^ buffidoes, and other wild beasts^ th^ run a conti- 
nual risk of fidling in with the savage Bedahs, who inhabit 
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the woods here as Well as m the neighbourhood of Jafiiaw 
patam. 

Owing to these circumstances^ Batacolo has little or no 
connexion with the south and west parts of the iabiiidi and 
is indeed, in every view, a place of small importance; Its 
harbour only admits of small craft ; and the place itself con« 
sists of a trifling fort occupied by a subaltern, and a sinall 
detachment from the garrison of Trincdmalee, with a TiU^e 
where a few Dutch fitmilies r«ide. The surrounding comitry 
is very romantic ; and the view of the island from tte sea off 
Batacolo, is particularly striking. The shore is uncommonly 
bold ; and many of the immense rocks which rise on it have 
attracted notice, and acquired names from the grotesque iiguiies 
tliey represent* The Friar's Hood, the Elephant, the Pagoda 
rock, are all well known. 

We are now again returned to Trincomalee after having 
made a tour of the island, and noticed every place thiat ap- 
pears worthy of remark in the European dominions. It ap- 
pears from this survey, that the internal wealth, as well ias the 
population of these possessions, lies on the west arid south- 
west coasts; while that secure station for shipping, which 
renders Ceylon of so much importance to our otheir East 
Indian dominions, lies at the opposite side, and the most barren 
quarter of the island. The present state of the roads is su^h^ 
as almost entirely to preclude all intercourse by land between 
the opposite sides of the island, which are thus prevented from 
imparting their advantages ta each other. In time/ Iiowever, 
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these defeclis may in a great measure be remedied; and marijr 
beneficial plans have already begun to be executed by tlie 
intelligent ofl&cers, who at present command in the island. It 
is probable also, that in time the poorer lands in the north 
and east parts may be employed to raise the necessaries of 
life, while the rich plains around Golumbo, are entirely devoted 
to its valuable spices. 

The parts of the island ^hich remain to be described are 
under a different sovereign, and inhabited by people of dif- 
ferent appearance and customs from those on the sea coast. 
Before describing them therefore, it will be proper to give 
Borne account of the several races of people who are found on 
the sea coasts, as the description of the inland country must 
necessarily be interspersed with observations on the manners 
t)f its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER yii. 

Description of the Ceylonese Dutch — Portuguese — Malays. 

1 HE inhabitants of the sea coasts of Ceylon are composed 
of a variety of different races. At Columbo in particular, 
the natives of every country in India appear to have their 
representatives. The manners and customs of these tribes, 
however, fall more properly under the description of tlieir 
several native countries:^ it is only necessary in this work to 
describe those which are stationary in Ceylon, and form a 
a considerable proportion of its population. Besides the 
native Ceylonese wlio live under the dominion of the Euro- 
peans, and are distinguished by the name of the Cinglese, 
the coasts are chiefly inliabitcd by Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Malays. All these differ so much from each other both in 
their customs and appearance, that I hope a separate descrip- 
tion of each tribe will afford amusement to the public. 
- The Dutch, and hideed the Europeans of every other 
nation but our own, who are born and reside in India, differ 
much in their habits and modes of life from those of Europe. 
Our own countrymen alone, in whatever climate or situation 
they are placed, still remain steady to the manners and cus- 
toms of Great Britain; and though the prejudices of the 
people among whom they live, and the nature of the 
climate, may force them to make occasional deviations, yet 
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they never altogether lose sight of their native habits. The 
chief trait of the original Dutch character which those in 
Ceylon retain, is their fondness for gin and tobacco : in other 
respects they adopt the customs and listless habits of the 
country. A Ceylonese Dutchman usually spends his time as 
ibllows. He rbcif early, about six, alid either goes to walk, 
or sits down by his door in a loose robe and night-cap to 
smoke a pipe. This with a glass of gin^ which is called a 
gaupkie, fills up the interval to seven. A dish of coffee is 
then handed him by his slaves, and his lounging posture and 
tobacco-pipe are resumed for another while. He then gets 
tip, dresses, and goes to business, or more frequently to 
|)ay visits; a mode of spending time of which his country^ 
«ien are particularly fond. In these visits the Dutchmen 
usually take a pipe and glass at every house to which they 
go. In their salutations they are wonderfully ceremonious, 
and make a profusion of bows with a stiffiiess peculiar to 
themselves. If they have leisure to prolong their visit, they 
take off part of their dress, and put on a little niglit-cap« 
which they bring with them on purpose, and then set them- 
selves to smoke and talk till noon. Their dinner hour is 
about twelve. On their tables they have very gross and 
heavy Jood, and are particularly fond of having a great 
quantity of butter and oil mixed with their fish and other 
victuals. At some of the Dutch houses however, and in 
particular, at Mynheer Conrade's, at Columbo, I found the 
dishes exti^emely well dressed, and the fish in particular 
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appeared exceedingly palatable to an Englishman. After din^ 
ner they resume their favourite regale of smoking in aa 
undress^ and then go tp sleep for an hour. As soon as they 
are again dressed, they either go abroad to pay visits, or 
receive company at home ; and this with another pipe fills 
up the interval till supper is announced at nine, when the 
same heavy sort of food is again served up. 

This mode of living cannot &il to make them la:^ and 
indolent, which indeed they generally are to a proverb. As 
tliey make no effort to encrease their knowledge, and even 
appear to liave no curiosity, nor enjoyment in any thing 
beyond the common insipid routine I have described, they 
are of course ignorant and stupid, without capacity and with* 
out desii*e of excelling by exertion. Their children are treated 
with the same neglect as other objects, and are usually comr 
mitted to the care of the slaves. Their selfish and contracted 
minds become equally callous to tlie feelings of humanity^ 
and their poor slaves are treated with cruelty, upon the 
slightest provocation, and often firom mere caprice : this treat- 
ment tliey alledge is highly necessary to keep them in proper 
subjection; an ^argument employed only by those who fee} 
that they deser\'e to have their injustice retaliated upon 
themselves, and who hope to escape punishment by.stiffling 
the feelings of humanity. 

The conversation of women, which has tended so much to 
humanize the world, forms very little of a Ceylonese Dutch- 
man's entertainment. Although the ladies make part of the 
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company^ yet they experience none of iXvaJ^ attention and 
politetiess to which the &ir 6ex are accustomed in Europe. 
After the ik^st salutations are over^ die tnen seem to forget 
that tlie ladies co-e at all present; and will sit a whole even- 
ing talking politics over their pipes, without once addressing 
iht wotnen or taking the least notice of them. Indeed they 
avoid as much as possible this dead wei^t on their social 
enjoyments, atid therefore usually get into another room by 
themselves; or if they have not an opportunity to do so» 
they clid3 together at one end of the room, and leave tlie 
other to tlie ladies. 

When such is tlie treatment which they experience fnun 
the men, it is not to be expected that the women can be 
very polii^ed or skilled in the arts of pleasing. In tlie fore^ 
noons their dress is particularly slovenly. I have seen many 
i0f a morning with only a petticoat and a loose gown or 
jacket. iK]k)n tliem, their hair rolled up in a knot on the 
icrown of their heads, without either shoes or stockings on 
tlieir feet; and jret these very women at their evening par* 
ties appeai^ed djressed out in abundance of finery. Their 
mihds are still less cultivated than their bodies; and tliey 
«re nearly as ignorant on their wedding-<lay as in their 
infancy. Those charms of polite conversation, and that know- 
ledge of useful subjects which render the society of our laur 
«ountr3rwomen at once so delightful and improving, are utterly 
tmknown among the ladies of Ceylon. Their education indeed 
is such, that acoomplishmentB of any description axe not to 
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be expected among them. From their infancy tliey ar$ e»^ 
tirely given up to the mana^ment of tlie female slaves^ iio&^ 
whom they imbibe mamiers, habits, and auperstttioiM notionSjc 
of wliich they can never afterwards divest themselves. Under 
this tuition they continue till they jget married ; and even in 
this new state, from the description I Iiave already given of 
the men^ it will not be expected that they should make any 
considerable improvement. Am they iind such a cold reoep* 
tion among the men, they are glad to return to the attentions 
and obeisance paid them in the society of their slaves, to 
which they have been most accustomed. Their morals being 
derived fr(»n the same source, are equally destitute of dig-* 
nity or virtue as their manners are of politeness. They 
usually converse in liiat barbarous Portuguese, which is reck-*' 
oned extremely vulgar and only fit for slaves. They seldom 
or ever speak before an EngUshman in any other dialect, 
but look upon Dutch as rather calculated for men, and t09 
liarsh for the mouth of a lady. 

Although the men would not apear veiy amiable in th« 
eyes of our British ladies, yet their Duteh wives Imk upon 
them with the greatest veneration and affection. Cotisdous 
of their own defects, and always kept at a great distance by 
their husbands, they look upon their caresses 95 a high honour, 
and are therefore extremely jealous of their favours. An4 
yet their own manuecs after marriage are the worat caku^ ^ 
lated possible to conciliate the attachment of their husb«Mids< 
indeed, in men of any delicacy, they could only produce 
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aversion and disgust. The Duteh ladies^ while young and 
limmarried^ dress M'ell and are tolerable in tlieir persons^ and 
many among them pretty and even handsome; but afterwards 
they contract such lazy and indolent habits that they become 
coarse, corpul^t, and dirty in their persons; and their dress 
during the day is slovenly and negligent to excess* 

In this climate, and with these habits of life, it would be 
hi vain -to look for the bloom of health and the European 
red and white in the cheeks of the women; their complexions 
are for the most part of a pale deadly white, although there 
are some exceptions to this observation, and a few female 
countenances to be found that might be accounted handsome 
even in the opinion of an European. Tliose women, who 
have a mixture of the native blood are easily distinguished 
by a tiiige in the colour of the skin, and their strong tliick 
black haiir; marks which are not to be removed in the 
course of m^y generations. The women of this mixed race^ 
of whom there are a great number in all the Dutch settle- 
ments, sooner begin to look old than those who ar« wholly 
of European extraction. The Dutch ladies have a custom 
of cracking their joints, and rubbing them over with oiU 
which renders them uncommonly supple . 

Dancing is ihe principal amusement of the younger mmen; 
while the chief pleasure of the marriied and elderly ladies 
tronsists in paying formal and ceremonious visits to each 
other. To these visits they go attended by a number of 
slave girls, dressed out for the occasion. These girls walk 
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after jth«Hi canyii^ theiF: betel-4x)xes, w are employ^., in 
bearing Ufl>brella6 over the heads of their mistrcsai^ .who 
seldo0> wear any ^^aMMrew, but have their haic ccunbed 
closely back and sbimi]g with oil. Their chief fineiy coi»|JSts 
in these female aUead^tej aiici tibieir 9(>lendoiir is. estijoiated 
by the number <Mf them which they can afiord ta keep. 
These slaves are the comeliest girls that can be procured^ 
and. their mistresses in general belmve very kindly to tbem» 
With that caprice however^ which always attends power in 
the hands of the ignorant and narrow-minded> the Butch 
ladies frequ^itly behave in a very cruel and unjust manner 
to their female attendants^ upon very trifling occaaioos^ and 
in particular on the slightest suspicion of jealousy* 

Tlie unmarried ladies usually pay considerable attention 
to their dress; and since the conquest of the island by our 
forces, have greatly improved their appearance by adopting 
the English fashions^ On my first arrival m tlie island^ they 
dressed in tlie Dutch matmer with long waists and stiff high 
stays» which to me appeared very grotesque and awkward. 
The dress worn by many of them> which is a. mixture of the 
European and native hiitiim^ is light and pretty.. It cotisists 
of a piece of fine cottiA doth wrapped round the body, and 
i^sistened nnder the arms, which forms the uniJer dress. AIka'c 
it is worn ft jacket of fine muslin oir calico^ apd ^petticoat 
of the same. Over the whole is thrown the hfpejj/^, or muslin, 
robe with sleeves fitted close to the arms, and readying, dowa 
to the wrist, with five or six buttons of gold, silver^ or 
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precious stones. A loi^ or sliort kotey i& used ailcordiiig 
to fencjr. 

Some wear their Imtr loose, and others^ in a wreath routKl 
the back of their heads. Tliese wreaths are fastenied with 
gold pios^ known by the name of cond^^ very large, like 
skewierst of a peculiar shape, toid bent at tlie end like the 
handle of a table-spoon : they serve to £ststeii a plate of gold 
or t6rtoise-6heU in the sliape of a lialf-moon, which compres- 
ses the hair and keeps it firm on tlie back part of the head. 
To this head-Hlress they frequently add by way of ornament 
a wreath of the Arabian jessunine^ a small white flower of a 
most exquisite scent, which is also worn in garlands rouud 
their necks. Tlie wom^i of the half cast are obliged to 
keep their hair constantly moist with cocoa-nut oil, for if 
this precaution were omitted for wie week, it would, owing 
to its thickness and tlie heat of the climate^ b^in to £sJl off. 
The odour of tlie cocoa-jiut oil, however, joined to the per- 
fumes of the jessamine wreatlis, quite overpower tlie senses of 
an European, and render the aj^oach of these women dis« 
gosting. 

Neither the persons nor the apartments of the women are 
in general very cleanly. Many of the elderly ladies, and 
most of the lower orders chew the betel-kaf^ and arekar4iut» 
with a mixture of chinam^ or lime inade of burnt sheUs« to 
render it laotfcer and more pungent to the taste. In every 
house there are a numb^* of boss vases employed as spit^* 
ting pots for the women who diew these substances^ and §09 
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the men wheii th^ fiirjoke. The wpmen are in general very neat 
and exact in the arrangement of their sitting-rooms and where 
tbey receive company ; these are kept remarkably clean, and 
the tiled floors are highly polished^ But I cannot 5ay so 
much ior their inner apartments and tlie ot^er parts ol their 
houses, which are quite the reverse. I do not mean to insi- 
ztuate that I have particularly examined their sanctoriiims^ 
which indeed few Europeans are tempted to do> but all the 
homes in India are so open and exposed> that thiis much 
may be observed by a passing glance of the eye- Their fuiv 
uiture ij remarkably heavy and clumsy> and of tt s^hape which 
was perhaps in &shion some centuries. 9go- Their carriages 
and other pleasure vehides in particular present the most 
grotesque and ludicrous .appearance imaginable, and often 
alford a subject of mudx diversion and laughter to our coun^- 
tiymen, who have been accu6tomed to more recent modes. 

A race known by the name of PortugueBd forms an- 
other part of the inhabitants of CeyloiL From their name> 
it might be supposed that^ they were the descendants of tliat 
European nation whose appieltotion they bear; but this in 
&€t k by no means the case. The oaqoe is ind^d derived 
fiom the qpurious descendants of tiiat people by native 
women, who were scattered in great numbers over this 
island and all their /odior settlements in India* But both the 
manners and colour of these origiiial Indian Portuguese^ are 
now equally kist among that race which now bears their 
name. The present Portuguese of Ceylon arc a mixiure of 
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the spurious descendants of the several European possessors 
of that island by native women, joined to a number of 
Moors and Malabars. A colour more approaching to hhdfi 
than white, with a particular mode of dress, half Indian^ 
and half European, is all that is necessary to procure the 
appellation of a Portuguese. 

These people are found in all the European settlements in 
India, particularly those bdonging to the Dutch, who ofte& 
form intermarriages with them. It is in particular very 
common in Ceylon to see a respectable and wealthy Dutch« 
man married to a Portuguese woman of this description; a 
connection which our countrymen look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, and would not enter into on any account. The 
Dutchmen alledge that the cause of these intermarriages being 
so prevalent, is, that scarcely any woman leaves Holland to 
come to India except those who are already married. 

The manners of the Portuguese differ from those of the 
Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans. They affect rather 
to adopt those of the Europeans; and wear hats instead of 
the turbans, and breeches in place of the pieces of cloth, 
which other Indians wear wrapped round their waists, and 
drawn together between their legs like loose trowsers. At 
present it is customary for any black fellow who can procure 
a hat, and shoes, with a vest and breeches, and who has 
acquired some little smattering of the cathohc religion, to 
aspire to the title of a Portuguese, a distinction of which 
he is extremely proud. 
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j^lthough tlie bl^ck Portuguese universally profesg the 
Christian religion, and are commonly Roman Catholjcs^ yej; 
they retain many Pagan customs, and their religioa may be 
considered as a compound of both. They affect to derive 
their religion as well as their descent from the European 
Portuguese, thoiigh the name be almast the only thing they 
retain of either. The Dutch have j^lowed priests and otlicr 
missionaries to go among them ; and there are many of them 
who profess the Protestant religion and go to the churches of 
the Dutch. In general they are spmewhat feirer than the 
Moors and Malabars; but those who are so to any consider-* 
able degree, may be looked upcm as the o£^pring of the 
Dutch in later times; for the blood of tlie European Portur 
guese has been so intermixed as to leave scarce a trace be« 
hind. Complexions of all sorts are indeed found among thiii 
mongrel race, from a jetty black to a sickly yeUow, or tawny 
hue. Their hair, which is black or dark brown, is worn 
long, and usually tied, contrary to the custom of the Ma- 
hometans. Some of their women are pretty, and much admired 
for their figures. The men are about the middle size, slea- 
der, lank, and ill-made, so a3 easily to be distinguished. 
Their whole expence runs upon dress ; they are fond to ex- 
cess of shew and finery, and never stir out without putting 
on their be$t ck>tbes. They are lazy, treacherous, efieminate, 
and passionate to excess; and retain so much of the charac- 
ter of their boasted progenitors, as to be distinguished for a 
ridicxdous pride. Like the Portuguese of Europe, they have 
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iiways a. long string of sounding names, beginning with Don 
Juan, pon Fernando, &c. 

They have no regular cast, and are usually esteemed the 
worst race of people in India. Originally a spurious and out- 
cast brood, they retain only the blemishes which tarnished 
the characters of their ancestors ; arid tliey combine all the 
vices of the Europeans and Indians, without any of their 
Virtues. 

It was from thiese black Portuguese, that tlie troops known 
by tlie name of 'topasses were taken. They were called To^ 
passes from wearing hats, instead of turbans; the word topee^ 
or cfiaupee, which appears to be a corraption of the French 
chapeau, being the tei'm used in their language for a hat. 
They were never accounted good soldiers, being neither so 
hardy nor so brave, as the Sepoys; and were seldom employed 
in the English service. The French, hoiTever, very generally • 
had cbi^s of them at Pondicherry , and tlieir other settle^ 
ments. 

The Malays are another race, who form a considerable pro-- 
portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. This race, which is 
known to Europeans chiefly by the accounts of its l>arbarous 
ferocity, is widely scattered over the Eastern parts of India. 
Their original empire lies in the peninsula of Malacca; and 
from thence they have extended themselves over Java, Suma-* 
•tra, the Moluccas, the Phillippines, and a vast number of 
other islands in the Archipelago of India. It is difficult to 
determine the date of their first introduction into Ceylon ; but 
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it lits for many years been customary for the Dutch to bring 
them to this, and their other settlements -in Asia and Africa*, 
for t^ie purpose of carrying on various brancliefi;j3f trade and 
manu&ctures^ and s^lso to employ them as soldiers and servants. 

The rehgion, laws, manners, and customs of the Malays, as 
well a3 their dress, colour and persons, differ very much from 
those of aU the other inhabitants of Asia. The . Malays of the 
various islands and settlements also diiSer among themselves, 
according to the habits and appearance of the nations among 
whom they are dispersed. Yet still they are all easily dis- 
tinguished to be of the Malay race. For, although they inter- 
marry with the Moors and other casts, particularly in Ceylon, 
and by this means acquire a much darker colour than is na- 
tural to a Malay; still their characteristic features are so 
strikingly predominant, tliat they cannot be mistaken. Those 
who are born and brought up in the European col<H>ies, na- 
turally contract more of the habits of civilized society; they 
never indeed get entirely rid of their natural ferocity, but they 
become much less cruel and vindictive, than that part. of their 
race who reside in the peninsula of Malacca and their other 
native possessions. 

The men are of a middling stature, remarkably well pro- 
portioned, and of a strong and muscular make. Their legs 
and arms ai-e particularly well-shaped, and very slender at the 
wrists and ancles; an ill made leg is scarcely ever to be seen 
among them. They are of a liglit brown or yellow colour, which 
approaches nearer to a copper hue in their old age, or when 
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they 'are imich exposed to the srai- Their forehead is broad 
and flat ; their eyes small, blafck and tery deep sunk ; their 
ftose fiattish^-^ibroad towat-ds tlie nostrils, with a sort of curve 
at the extremity approaching the lip- Their hair is . Itfng, 
coarse and black, and always moistened With a quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil. By some it is worn flowing loose over their 
shoulder, while others twist it up into a knot which they 
festen on the back of the head with tortoise-shdl combs. Som6 
of the poorer sort bind it up with a coloured handkerchief. 

The Malays of a higher rank wear a wide Moorish cOat or 
^own, which they call Badjdur, not unlike our dressing-gowns. 
It is composed of rich flowered silk, or fine cotton of various 
colours, according to the fetncy of the wearer. Their under 
dress consists of a vest of silk or calico, called Hadfoti, and 
worn close to their bodies, With loose wide drawers of the same 
stuff. On their head, they wear a dress of a curiouis shape, 
neither turban nor cap, but something of both, and often 
elegantly Ornamented. The slipper or sandal in use among them, 
is the same with that worn by the Moors. The dress of the 
poorer sort consists of a piece of cotton wrapped round their 
waists, with one end drawn through between their I^, and 
tucked up at the lower part of the back. It is fitted close 
to their bodies, and the arms are left completely bare. Some 
wear a kind of vest or jacket without sleeves ; and most of 
the slaves in the service t)f Europeans, instead of the piece 
bf cloth, have breeches of some coarse stuff given them by 
Uxeir masters. None of the Malays suffer their beards ta 
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gr<>w> but pluck out the \mrg as soon as they appear^ it being 
against their rdigioii fo sUk>w them to remain. 

The dreds of th6 poorer classes of the women*^onsist& sim^dy 
of a large piece of Coarse calico, or cotton called a Sarow. It 
is folded and woumi tound tile body above the bosom, which 
it partly covers, and reaches down to the ande or the nuddle 
of the leg ; the upper end of the cloth is tucked up, and fes* 
t^ed itnm^iately under their arm pits. Their hair is twisted 
up behind like that of the men, and fastened with a. fillet^ or 
tond/s, those large pins or skewers I hare already described i 

The women of a superior station dress with much care and 
splendoiH:, and sometimes a good deal of taste. They wear 
the im'ow I have just mentioned, but of a iiner stuff, and 
folded lower down on the Waist. They have also a kind of 
boddice or doise waistcoat^ with sleeves reaching below tl» 
waist; it seems intended to cover the bosom, which^ at tl» 
same time, it compresses and prevents from having its full 
and natural appearance. . Ovw it they >vear either a coloured 
silk, Ane tnuslin, or caiico garment of a wider sliape and 
longer i with a girdle oi the same, finely embroidered, drawijt 
three or four times loosely round tlie waist. Over the wlK>le 
is thrown th^ badjou, or loose tohe, nearly resembling that 
worn by the men. Some instead of the badjou, use tlie salens 
daiig, a piece of silk or muslin about five feet teng^ thrown 
loosely around the neck and shoulders, .3K) as to i^ dowft 
before, and be brought across the waist backwards^ Their 
iiair is dressed with the cond£-pins, and sliines with cocoa* 
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uut oil; on the crown, and .Wk part of ti^e. hp^ are stuck 
three or four tortoise-shell CQinb^ .with^pl^^ pf .gold.^ About 
their uecks vnd anns they wear :cl)$iim,of gold or .filigr^ee; 
^nd .are ail provided with ear-riiags. Tligse o/ the higher order 
are remarkable for the expenoe of their : drps*. The Malays 
make most beautiful filigree wprk ui gold, for ornaments to 
their persons. : ; 

. The greater number . of Malays have remarkably ^^gly ^ces ; 
and their features strongly indicate tlieir ferocious, treacherous, 
and revengeful dist)ositions. Yet soiji^ have comely cpunte- 
tiances ; and many of the* women may even be accounted 
beautiful, especially such as are not much exposed to the 
sun, and have not had their noses compressed. It is a com- 
mon practice with the mothers, soon after the birth of their 
c^hildren, to break by compression the gristle of the upper 
part of their noses, as the flat nose among this people is looked 
upon as a symbol of beauty. I have seen many very handsome 
young Malay women of a bright yellow or gold colour, and 
some even approadiing to white. Yet Euiopeans will do well 
to avoid their allurements ; for sucli coimections are attended 
with much danger, and often end fatally. The men are ex- 
tremely jealous, and particularly of the decided preference 
which the women give to Europeans. They never pardon in- 
fidelity in a wife ; and although tliey allow an European to 
have connection i^ith one unmarried woman, yet he runs 
little less risk from the object of his aifections, than from a 
jealoi^ huAband« Tlie passions of the women are equally vio- 
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lent with those of the men, and tliey are equally capaible of 
taking the most terrible revefige. If their European par&^ 
mour offers the?m the slightest neglect, or if he is suspected 
of having formed another attachment, they m\l not hesitate 
to revenge thefmselves either by stabbing him, or the «)uaUy 
fatal metliod of administering poison; a practice to ivhich 
they are very prone^ 

The habits of tlie Malays in their infancy, are calculated 
to render them hardy. They go naked till about twelve years 
of age ; and are shortly after married. As they are of the 
Mahometan religion^ the higher casts marry as many wives 
as they can maintain ; while their poverty restricts the lower 
classes to one wife. 

Their usual food consists of foM'l, lish, rice, and vegetables^. 
The better sort also eat beef and mutton, when killed by one 
of their own race, and prepared in their own manner. When 
the Governor of any of our forts in Ceylon is to give ah ei>- 
tertainment to tlie officers of the Malay corps, he £€»ids for 
some of their own people to kill and dress the beef and mutt^ 
ton intended for table. They adhere very strictly to the Ma^ 
hometan prejudices against swine, which they hold in such 
abhorrence that they will not so much as touch their flesh. 
I have seen servants of some of the Malay casts, even young 
boys, refose to carry away a plate which had ham or bacon 
on it. 

Their common drink is water, or the juice of ih^ palmyra; 
although some of them make no scruple to drink arrack when 
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tliey can procure it. . All day Icwg tkey cHew \^ be^l or 
peimng. and eiuioke baf^. Froni ^his \p^ hofh a apeoiet of 
opium 19 prei^iwl, which they chew ia gr^at qmoti^e^, a« 
Europeaw us^ ^rpag drinks^ to ^^xhil^rate tiieir q[>iiit8. Toq 
mucli #f itj however, ej;itirely deadens Uieir ^ipDSfS», BXkd reduces 
tbem to a ftt»te of f^op^plete stupefectiqu. I have fcoqiuently 
seen these people, after having chewed top large a .portioa of 
this noxious drug, lyipg spfecW^ss on tlie ground with their 
eyfis fixed in a ghastly stjire. Yet, such is the effect of habit, 
that ..they get completely in^uated with fondness for this drug, 
and absolutely caAnot do without it. 

The aoiusements of tj^e Malays are suited to tljeir disposi* 
tions, and are either bold, vigorous or ferocious- Both the 
men and women are intemperately fond of bathing, and often 
go into the bath several times in one day. They have a game 
which very nearly resembles our football; only the ,ball they 
use is made of twisted mtan« But the amusements of wliich 
they aie particularly fond, are gamijsig and cock-fighting. 
Their passion for these is frequently carried to such excess, 
as to be attended with the most dreadful consequences* The 
poorer sort in particular, (like what is told of the ancient 
jGermans), after haviiig been stript of every thing else, will 
sell tiiemselves and their fitmilies to procure the means of 
gratifying their pa/ssion for play; and after having lost their 
last stake, they often sacrifice themselves and their lucky an- 
tagonist to their despair. 

The Malays have a g^eat variety of musical insfjfumenis* 
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winch are tisualljr emplcyyed in a band or ^cOtieeit ^at ilieir 

religious ceremonies, their marriages, and feasts. --On these 

occasions that barbarous and grotesque pomp, in which un- 

.civilised nations so miKb.ddight^ is displa3;%d in great: prafiii- 

sion. A vast luiaiber of :ftag$, streao^ers, figures of their gods, 

-of 7 men' /aod.. beasts, -which seem; to delight in proportion, to 

the hideousness^of their ;appea.rlnce, are carried along in great 

pomp. The Gong gong is one of their .pnhcipal instruments. 

!lt consists of a larg^ hollow plate of a compound metkU so 

jcontrived in substance aod shape as to return a very loud 

noise when struck. The Jbm torn, is a drum of a peculiar 

fashion; and otlier instruments ate formed of bamboes bound 

4)ogether with iron wire/ something in. the shape of a dulcimer'^ 

'By maans of this variety of itistruments, which are made oi 

all sizes from the most unwieldy bulk to the smallest, an efSect 

not'unpleasing is produced, from the contrariety of sounds. 

. The Malays . univetsaHy profess the Mahometan religion, 

although, as to some ' inferior points and duties, the several 

classes differ among themselves. They have temples and mosques 

dedicated :t0: their sjiints and liieir dead ; and at these they 

punctually attend with great devotion. 

A sk^l in medicinal herbs is albiost universal among this 
race ; and they hav^ a variety of prescriptions for curing dis- 
leases by their application. .This, knowledge is owing to th^r 
peculiar fqndness for gardening, and rearing all sorts of plants^ 
an employment in which they are engaged from their infancy ; 
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«iid' it%!#offi Maong them lliat tbe EtttopasD ynarnnm aie 
ttBdbui t<»|>fOttare their gaT4eiia«. ■; ' 

Tfadj^ 'tre uix»«iinonly ingenioitt in all E(tt4» ^ eaae^-vork, 
io^ inYMabisiDg' coBches and cbaii^i aoil'ttc^ aiafiMiftctf capital 
btiild^ of £M^afee»> ^ I»U8^ «f Ibe iBO<»»*tfeeJ; 
' ' In' 6ttier r^spedts, roch at the ttaHaer of «itiB^ tbdr i^ 
ItaOl, 'dhd^tlieib modes of mlofation, the^ ^«ry viiich ^esembte 
Hk iialives'^f the Malabar iuid Goronnndii coasts. Thqr 
n^, by#<^eir> «iiflfeieritl]r distingoished from theiii> and indeed 
fhbih aH ttie ^oth6r nativ«» of India, by the difibreiic^ of their 
m8tiltitibn»> ft^ the pecidiar ftrocity of their di^KMitions. 

The goremment, under wlMdi iht Makijrs live in their awn 
c6iihtry, ^ ki some d^ree resembles the andent feudal instito- 
'tiohsx^ £«rope} and war is eonsequ^tly the bnsincss of the 
bafioir. ■ ^ The ^^ihahners and ^^position which natmtdfy proceed 
iGhomi tbecN^'in^tttiom are found among them. Tb^. are all 
bold» <«niiilik^» atod prq^ed for the most det^perale ekiter- 
))ris2csi they liear the commaiids of their supiriots with the 
most'profottnd reverenoe, and 3ri6ld implicit lObedieoee to their 
iHMft rigoroua orders. Bat the Herde temper arising from 
these military mstitntioiB, which in Em-ope has been softened 
fay the Chtistian religion, has rather been esdi^rated by the 
irdigicm which the MAlnys have embraeiid. None of that to* 
vteiBftic ^vk of dnvalry, which prodnced tbfe courte^ ef 
dviliaed society amidst the ttroditf Of : perpetual bloodshed* 
is to be fottiid among the M&ky followed of a profdHt, who 
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ma -u fierce; aTxl'.,wai^ike as^ ^kemafitm, • AsxmMmufi l^'.ikh 
pend upon their courage, mJI «renge (heir ornnfiam^-^mm 
is moie iDdq)Qii(kpee <»f ^iirit, unA mote «ppe(^ran9i( 4|f « 
lo%^ iotrepidii^ fNMd amMg them, <3haa wnmig. ^y r:<#!|f 
of the servilo tribes. i|f the ea^* Bmve, feK»oio^, «t|4 4a%- 
perate to the hai disgteet fm. vay ooeanon tfaat cc ^ »i|w» UfOfl 
to be alied; cmd aad rev^ogefol is their «ri«tli» beyoiid wImI 
timxiacn nature tm aimost be thoii^ capaUe of^ t$ftf up 
lo^Eed upon with hetrror 1>y tiie effmiiaita asid tiffii !»- 
cfiaos. I hare often had ooeastota to obtm^re I^Mie MiHi 
ments in tiie natives of Cejloa, who start a &igjfc ) M — ao|- 
ddentally meeting a Bialay sotdiea-. 

The arms which the MeHtji cany, «re weE Mntod t» Ihoir 
savage and bloody dispontien; and as on reoetvuig aaqr fOifL 
or imaginary ii^uiy, they make no hentatiott t* «aoiifioe tbeir 
own Ufe in taking away Ihat of the ^Asjtct tiify tiave nM^ 
out lor vengeanoe, they often do incredible misdiief witik fbe 
weapons whidi they wear about Qtexa. These emmt ef « 
kind of dagger, called % Kreege or OtMe; the Made of wfcttdi 
is of the best tempered ^fced, and often made ef a serpeodMe 
form, so as to inflict a most dreadfol wound. The hanlle 
is of ivory or wood,, carved into ibt ^ure of « man's body 
and arms, with a head Tepresenting something between thalt 
of a man and a bird. This they call their Swanimy or god; 
and to tins figure Oiey make tiietr stdam, or obeisanoe, befone 
they draw the kreese to execute ai^ bloody puipese «n whicli, 
they have determined. After they have by this oeremouy 
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' cO^o^ri^ei^ theu: vow* they draw their krejese, and never, agetiii 
-sheath jit;iill .they have drenched it in blood. So resolute, 
/is thip. ferocious . determiQation^ that if their adversary is 
•placed beyond the i-each erf their yengjefin^, sooner tlian 
infriAge^ it, they will plunge the dagger; intOf tlie body pf a 
.pig^'a.dqg^ a: chi(;ken, or any live animal they chance to 
meet^ The scabbard is made of wood, frequently ornamented 
•with, gojd, or silver wire: and the whole app^^xance^of the 
weapon^ aaf \feU as the. mode of. wearing it on the right 
side^ greatly: resembles} that fomid, in the ancient dress of the 
Celtic nations- This terrible instrumept is rendered still more 
so by its being always poisoned; generally })y the juice of 
some poisonous' herbs^ and .anK>ng those .who can any wise 
:* procure it, with .poison from the Upa tree* 
'•; In- the U5(e> of their fetal i^eapon they are . particularly 
idextrous, apid like other* barbarians make no scruple to 
' enjploy . tieachery or surjw-ise in destroying their . enemies. 
..They generally ijatch their opportunity, and stab their vie- 
:tim in tlie back or shoulder before he is aware. These dag- 
gers, the instruments of their ferocious cruelty, are looked 
upon by them with a degree of veneration. They descend, 
as a most sacred relic, from fether to son, and from genera- 
tion to generation: no money is accounted sufficient to pur- 
chase them, and no violence cau conqpel their owners .to 
give them up. When a Malay is pressed in battle, he will 
sooner be dain^ or kill himself, than surrender his kreese to 
the enemy. 
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Before eiitering upon any desperate enterprise, it is custo- 
mary with the Malays to take opium, or> as they term it/ ta 
bang themselvea. This plant, the bang, which is used amoi^ 
the natives of Ihdia as an instrument of intoxication, is 
found over all that continent as well as in Ceylon. It is a 
small shrub, "with a leaf in shape and texture resembling thi^ 
of the tobacco, but not larger than the leaf of the sage. 
From tliis plant a species of opium is extracted, and being 
made into balls, is taken internally, and operates in the 
same manner ' as a dram of spirits among the European 
nations; The leaf' of the bang is also dried and smoked like 
tobacco, with a still stronger intoxicating eflfect than the 
opium. After employing this method of rendering themselves 
insensible to danger, they are prepared for the most sangui- 
nary atchievements, and rush blindfold into every atrocity. 
The horrid barbarities, however, which they commit oh such 
occasions, are not so much to be attributed to their intoxica- 
tion as to the natural savage cruelty of their dispositions* 
It is true, indeed, that before any bloody enterprise is under- 
taken, they first throw themselves into a state of temporary 
madness by means of bang; but tlie resolution to commit 
the crime preceded this state ; they first in cold blood resolve 
to perpetrate their atrocities; and then use means to throw 
themselves into a phrenzy, tliat no sentiment either of hu- 
manity or fear may turn them aside from their bloody pur- 
pose. Some, who are anxious to clear human nature from 
such stainS;, without considering that they arise from situation 
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ftttd ^ircumstaaoes, attrtbvfte tlie xir|»araiMed bairlMu-iSy of the 
Malays to t)ie c^uantity •of ophim which they take from their 
inSkaey, in consequence of ^ich th^y tcre in «n «fa»06t per- 
pettiftl state of delirium. This 4elinum, however, is not «f 
longer conthiuaiice timn till the intoxicaiting cpiaivty «f the 
drag has spent its ibroe. Iii the intervak tli^ ate «(mr- 
pletelj inasfter of thetnaetves ; it is then th^ plan then- 
enterprises; and tiie q«afi4ity of hang which they take is 
proportioned to, theh* deterauniAiofi to perpetn^ the ^ctmis 
they are lAvout to conumt. In fitcl, their inetitiiriaons and 

I their religion txt sufficient to accovnt fat their character, 

without seeking for any other canse, and irithoat aocosii^ 

I nature of having produced monaters. 

The matmer in which the Malays undertidce to accon^lt^ 
their revenge ^ives the most striking example of their &n>- 
tious dispositions. When a Mafaty has soffiered any ii^uiy 
or griev^wice, real or imaginafy, and ever so slight, the mo* 
dreadful thirsit ^ rorvei^ appears to take possession of his 
whole soul. He makes a vow to deaftroy the object of his. 
vengeance, together with evwy other person who comes in his 
way, till he raedt 4eath from some hand or ot^en To pre» 
pare himself for this tlveadful exploit, he tafaes a larg6 
quantity of hang, then ^ws his poisoned kreese, -and rash" 
ing headlong into the ^reet, stabs incBscitminatdy 'every -one 
that comes in his way; at the same time crying tdood, 4tmok', 
ttmoki or kfll, kill, from whence this horrid mode of reven^ 
is termed by Europeans twmhg u mad. The fiwy of the 
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devoted wretch is indescribaUe, and the mischief he ofteQ 
does is -very great before a tacky $hot brings hint down. 
The naiires By before &im in the utmost consternation^ and 
hardly any person but an European dares yenture to attack 
him. It is indeed a service of incredible danger to hunt 
dovn the mad savage* as he defends himself desperately t^ 
the Iast» and even though mortally woimded often ccnitrives 
to destroy his antagonist by a stab of his poisoned kreese< 
The Dutch govemmait at Ceylon found it necessary to 
rejH^ss this ferocious jpractice by the severest punidiments. 
A reward of one or two hundred ris-doUars was offered for the 
destruction or capture of those who ran a muck ; and such of 
them as were taken alive were put to death with the most 
excrueiatiii^ turraents. 

The firequencjr of mucks in the IHttch settlements, seems 
attributable to the manner in wluch that nation behaved to 
their Malay dependants. The slaves axA servants of the 
Dutch were chiefly composed of that race; and it is among 
this class that the instances of savage fury whidi we liave 
described usually occurred. The cruel, capricious, and in* 
sultii^ behaviour of their masters exasparated their natural 
ferocity; and tiie impossibility of obtaining le^ redress from 
their tyrants stimulated them to seek vengeance in the de- 
struction of their masters, themselves, and the human species. 
At Batavia, and the Dutch tettlements to the eastward, 
where their conduct is most despotic and cruel, mucks are 
greatly more frequent than in Ceylon, or at the Cape of 
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Good Hope. Since the arrival cif the English at Ceylon, 
the barbarous practice has almost been unknown.; and a few 
private murders coinmitted on the Sepoys and black people 
in the Pettah, were the only crimes of this nature attributed 
to Malays during my stay at Columbo. No other cause can 
be assigned for this difference in the conduct of these people, 

' but the superior mildness of the English government. So 
dreadftil indeed is the frantic mode of revenge, adopted by 
t^e Malays, that as long as their feelings continue .to be 

^ exasperated by bad usage, it is necessaiy to impress their 
minds ^ith fear by the severest punishments. But it is cour 
sistent M^ith the nature of man to suppose that mild treat- 

* ment, and the example of human manners, would by degrees 
soften their minds and restrain their passions within the 
bounds of civilized society, without these dreadful punish- 
ments which are too shocking ever to reform. The Malays, 
indeed, in their present state are, from their ideas of mor 
rality, almost incapable of being admitted into 30cial life. 
They Itave no idea of revenge being a crime, and they trir 
umph in shedding blood on such an occasion. Nothing indeed 
seems to prevent them from putting the most atrocious pur- 
pose into execution, when they have once resolved upon it. 
The introduction, of Christianity among them, is the only 
means by which this unprincipled ferocity can be radically 
reformed; and it would certainly in a political view be of 
infinite service to m, that those Malays in our settlements 
should embrace this religion. It would be the firmest link 
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^IucYl could unite tliem with this country. At present, it ii 
very uncotnlbrtable for Europ^ns to be as much a&aid of 
their servants and attendants as of a mad dog. 

The Dutch Government at Ceylon liad always a regiment 
of Malays in their service. That corps for a considerable 
time past seemed to form the strength of their garrisons, 
find were the only troops which eitlier kept up discipline^ or 
displayed any sort of bravery in the field. I have already men* 
tioned tliat it was from them alone our tro(4>s met witli ai^ 
opposition, either at Columbo or Trincomalee. They deemed, 
indeed, to liave imbibed such a rooted aversion for the 
English, that tliere was at fii^t little appearance of tlieir 
ever becoming our friends. This hatred, had been inspiittdl 
by the ungenerous policy of the Dutch, who aideavourcd to 
secure their colonies by cherishing amoi^ the natives aii 
implacable detestation of the other European nations, and 
in. particular by representing the English as a nation of 
cruel and inhuman tyrants, who carried d^structioa ajid op- 
pression wherever they came. These base and unjustifiable 
arts were not however always confined to mere misrepresenta- 
tion ; but the inassacre of foreigners was at times had recourse 
to as a measure of precaution. The in&mous afiiotir at Am- 
boyna has through the whole world circulated the eternal 
disgrace of the Dutch name. Tliere is another instance of 
their abominable policy which is less known in Europe, but 
has excited general indignation in the Eastern world. In the 
year 1798, Captain Packenham of the Resistance Jbappeniiig 
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h %ie With Idt <8hip at Timar, boe of the Spine hkimk whub 
xm- hvre latefy 'Coi>qtt¥jre4, he was inTited, ;fteog:»Eitb.h» oS»^ 
cers, t^ the Dutch Governor to «n eDtertainment. Some cir* 
^tuiisteaeet prevented the Ceptani fion aboeptiag th« i&Tita- 
tiim : his offieen honvevar vent, and ifoimd ^ith astmQsfament 
aod hostOT, that the Dutch hadniftde hospitality a pretext to 
tflrtaiii aa opportunity of ansaseinatifig them. They were set 
tfpon- :witli6Ut the least vanmig, and the first lieutenant and 
«Ae,'.oi'.lnir^ aokore ia&nsoody murdered with some Sepo3r8 who 
jtttetnptelBlf tD defend tlmr officers. The surgeon, howevery 
irfiD'iVis^a^very stnn^ man* with the ajKistance of a couple 
o^l^pojrtf' iToiight his way to the beach, and made good hia 
^dtusttb x'tO'^tUe 4iip. Upon the sui^eon's rej^t^eeento^ tlw 
btsAxutmaoitiivicMoi the Dutch, Captain Packeabam in* 
tfjk)iOlf[iffS;tt *mdepi io £re upon the town, and it was in con* 
Mqoenc^^^ soon reduced to aslies. The Dutch iohabitaiils, and 
sAl'Ui08K<:who' were c<mceroed in the maasaece, fled prec^« 
totely into iiie mterior of the island.. Several of the pfrpe* 
tmtoss: of 4^ crime > wene afterwards taken, jmd suflfeced ^r 
tiieir -treachery. 

: In the same year, an milbrtunate affiur took plaoe at 
Ambojna, where the Malays murdered lieuteneoi H'Crae 
oi the Company'a senioe, who haiqpened to he tjpiartered 
these; and several more of the Eoiglidh pffio^RS would hav^ 
shared his late, had th^ not been rescued by the; troops. I 
wiU not . take upon me to say how fvr the Boldi w«|!e 
hnplica4«d in the crime; hut from tlieir usual poUcy, and 
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/Bjr 818^ aois- mJt haic«.deicnbeal, i^e Dtttoh.«ueto0dcA in 
injuring tibie MadayAi idth the most rooted ftvejIlQia. to <nffi 
coafitiysoen; «]id there «m. do' piece of aitrocHsr ^iMAob tfe^ 
trere m* leatS^r tot jeonunit on owr Irooiis, r $emsi# o^^.t^ 
Malaya bare si^or tdid tost, thai on our taking -poMoMUMic^^ 
Cf^ooir their minds: bad been, ensperalied. t» ttick.« 499^ 
by mtsrcpresentatioii^ and an assuvaoee «if the 2)«tcA^ tbtl 
the En^ish would gire theoi no quartef, ajf to ddermhMl 
them to do tis all the mischief in their power* The cmrSKd^. 
and boae ocmduct of - the Dntdi, however, both itt yiddi% 
wiUvmt resistance to our troops, and ift ahaadqwag Hi^ 
Malays who fought their battles to tiieir iiter \m coti^flbBfd^ 
alwnatM the Malays from tiietr former masters* Tbeg neur 
loqk upon the Dotefa with contempt, and call to mind their 
former tyrannical beteviouF; while the brave ajfld o{Mn.^oiiM 
diKt el tiie Eaglcsdi his gone ftr to do away tb^ iMrdwr 
prejudices against u». After tlie capture of Colinabo, ^ 
Malays for the fiisft time during our long interoowse wi& 
India entered into bur sesvice. The regiment st^iooed thers 
IB the service of the< Dutch was broo^ over to the British, 
and the command given to Ca^ptain Whitlie, one df ^the jBait 
India Companjr's oflficera. jfy his assiduous ^ertions and ju- 
diotous conduct hi the mamagpmeat; of them dnrmg s consider^* 
alte tuae, this oorps' was- brought to a vc^ eKcettent stkite 
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jpa. disciplin^i and r^dered niuch attached r. to our govenv 
v^evA' -They have since behaved universally.' with g?eat 
respect and. obedience to their European officers* and frooi 
liei^, always >weU used by us have contracted a sincere r&- 
gfuni tio .Ai^r. (service. ■ 

.-. Spoit Jijfter tlie arrival, of Governor North on the islandr 
be. liew^nodeUed this, coips, and put it pn a larger and more 
respectable establishment. Another European ofiicer besides 
Captain . Whitlie was assigned to it; the compani^ were 
o|&;ened by their, own native captains and subalterns ; and 
ib»> Governor. at the particular request of the corps took 
upon bimsdf the station of .their Cdonel. Another chan^ 
h£u since, been introduced into tlie establishment of this 
rc^m^nt; the cconmand has been given to Colonel Cham- 
l^^gpe, Qffioesrs for It have beai sent from Europe, and it lias 
vjl^^injed. a' place. among our other regiments of Uie line, 
. Th^ Ma^y. troops are armed and clothed much in . the 
s^me m^mer as tlie Euix>pean« with the exception qf .shoes, 
tlie M^i^arJB^of which is contrary to the rules of thieir reli- 
giipn 'f instead aS them they use a paiticular species of sandal. 
AV>ng with their other arms they always wear their Igreeses or 
poisfuied daggers by their sides : in the heat of an engagement 
they often throw down their musket and bayonet, . and rush- 
ing upon the enemy with tliese kreeses carry terror and des- 
truction wherever th^ come. From having done duty. in the 
s^md garrison with thera. for three years and a half, and 
h^Vii^ dunog that period lived, in habits of intimacy, yi^ 
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theii* native officers, I had an opportutiity of minntely 
Dbserring the characteir of the^ Malays as soldiers. From 
their natumr intrepidity %ud hardiness, they are ireli calcu-- 
lated to become veiy useful. and serviceable troops if^prc^ 
perly officered and commanded. It requires hoMrever mtKii 
management, much^ attention to their tempers, skill in re* 
gulating their economy, firmness in maintaining discipline^ 
jand at the same time great caution in punishing misbe* 
haviour, to make out service reap in its full extent the 
advantage that might be derived from tlicm. To their native 
officers, who were at tliat time chiefly from among their 
own princes and great men, they always paid the most im- 
plicit obedience^ and seemed to hold them in the highest 
veneration. On being punished by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial tliey never murmur, and their darling passion of revenge 
seems to be entirely laid aside. The contrast of this beha- 
viour with their usual fiurious resentments on the most trivial 
occasions, struck me so forcibly, tliat I was induced to en- 
quire the cause of some of their officers. I was told, that 
it was an ordinance of tlieir religion, and a rule among their 
customs which was never infringed upon, to pay implicit 
obedience to all their officers, European as well as Malay, 
and to execute military orders with the strictest punctuality ; 
and they were also enjoined never to murmur at any' conduct 
of their superiors, or hesitate to execute orders as long as 
they received pay and ccmtimied in the service of any 
power. In addition to this, they are always tried for any 
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offenceg by a court compoeed wlk>Uy of thdr oirn native 
officars, who are acquainted with their language and cu»* 
toms« and thus affi9rd a securtfy 6f every justice being ren* 
dered to the accused. The patience with trfiich the Malays 
submit to the aenHotoce of their court-martial^ and their re* 
fraining from revenge when they are assured that justice is 
intended tlxem, is another striking aigumeofe in support <^ 
what I have abeacfy- advanced^ that onld and generous treat* 
ment wilt in the end have the eSect of subduing their 
natural ferocity. 
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X HaTB now desciib^ii tiiose TariQiis races who fi>r tbe 
purposes o£ eonqnest or^ eommdrce have aettied ia the «eaA 
coasts p£ Ceylon. TSie . &r greater proportion of the iiw 
habitants consists of tlie native Ceylonese <vho have sob* 
mitted to the dominion of Europeans. When the Portuguese 
first arrived on the island^ the whole of it, with the exception 
of the woods inhabited by the wild Bedas^ was possessed 
by one race. The natives who inliabited the sea-coasts 
however were soon compelled either to fly for independence 
to their mountains, or to submit to their invaders, A 
great proportion of them chose the latter alternative, and 
preferred the comforts of the plains to tlie poverty and in^- 
dependence of barren fastnesses. It was indeed imposible for 
them all to retire to the mountains, as the interior parts 
barely supply tlie wants of their thinly-scattered inhabitants. 
It is known from their frequent insurrections that they at 
first bore the yoke of the Portugiiese witli reluctance : time 
however has rendered it familiar^ and they are now reduced 
to a degree of abject obedience ; in which they must continue 
lo serve, unless some eictraodmary chain of circumstances 
should concur to rouse their natural feelings. 
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The Cejlooese under the domiiiion of Europeans retain 
their original appdlation of Cinglese^ while those who live in 
those pails which acknowledge only the authority of their 
native princes, are distii^^hed by the name of Candian, 
from the country they inliftbit. The OHistant intercourse of 
the Cinglese with Europeans, and the aversion which tlie 
Candians have uniformly entertained to their several invaders, 
have introduced considerable shistdes of difference into the 
manners of these two branches of the same people. ^ In most 
points however they still continue to resemble each other; and 
a description of the one cannot feiil to include most of the 
circumstances which characterize the othft:/ I shall therefore 
give an account of tliese circumstances whidi apply to both 
under tlie general name of Ceylonese, and then point out 
those characteristics which distinguish the one from tlic 
Other. 

Whether the Cinglese Mere the original inhabitants of the 
idand, or from wliat other country they came, and at wliat 
time tliey effected a settlement there, are points of which 
neither they themselves nor any one else has been able to 
give a distinct account. There is an iEincient tradition among 
them that^ after the expulsion of Adam from this, island, 
which they imiversally look upon to have been Paradise, it 
was first peopled by a band of Chinese adx^enturers who 
accidentally arrived on its coasts. This tradition is however 
^extremely improbable, as they have nothing in common with 
the Chinese, either in their language, uuumers, or dress. 
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TJiose who suppose that Ceylon once formed part of the 
continent of India, j^nd was disunited from it only by some 
unusual shock of nature^ find no difficulty in peopling it witt 
the same race, who inhabited it before it befianae,, a separ 
rate island. Indeed the distance is sq small between Ceylon 
and the continent, that it requires no stretch, of imagina- 
tion to suppose that it was peopled either from the Cpromai>r 
del or Malabar coasts ;, and this . is in. fact the received 
ppinion among most pepjde. Some circumstances however 
seem to indicate that they have come frona a greater dis- 
tance ; their complexion, features, language and mamiers 
are so similar to those of the Maldivi?uis, that I shpuld for 
my part be apt to conclude that both . were, of the same 
stock. The Maldive islands are only two or three days* 
sail from Ceylon ; and from . the dissimilarity of the habits 
found among them to those of the Indians on the continent, it 
might be argued that the natives of these islands have, not 
directly originated from thpse of Ilindostan. 

The Ceylonese are of a middling stature, about fiye feet 
eight, and fairer in complexion than the Moors and Malar 
bars of the continent. . They are however at the same time 
lieither so well made nor so strong. I know no race they 
resemble so much in appearance ^ as the Maldivians. The 
Candians are both fairer, better made, and less effeminate, 
than the Cinglcse in our service. , 

The women are not so tall in proportion as the men; they, 
are much fairer, and approach to a yellow, or mulatto^ 
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colour. They continually anoint their bodies -ti^ith coc<!te*^nut 
oii ; and in particular alway* keep their hair tiioist with it. 
Both sexeaf arq remarkably clean and neat both in tlieir 
persons and houses. In dressing their victuals they are scriH 
pulously nice. They are cautious not even to touch the 
vessel put of Vhich they drink with their lips; but (what 
would seem a very awkward method to an European) 
they hold the vessel at some distance over their heads^ and 
literally pour the drink down their throats. It is perhaps 
from the fear of not doing it with sufficient dexterity that 
they never use their left hand in preparing their food, ot 
in eating it. While at meals, they seldom converse with eacfaf 
other: they even seem to look upon tlie whole busiilete 6f 
eating as something rather required by necessity, than very 
consistent with decency : while drinking they never turn their 
faces towards each other. 

In their diet they are exceedingly abstemious; fruits an^ 
rice constitute the chief part of their food. In some place9 
wliere fish abounds, they make it a portion of their meals 
but scarcely any where is flesh in common use. 

The Ceylonese are courteous and polite in their de^ 
meanour, even to a degree far exceeding their civilization. 
In several qualities they are greatly superior to all other 
Indians who have fallen within the sphere of my obseihration; 
I have already exempted them from the censure of stealii^ 
and lying, which seem to be almost inherent in the nature; 
6$ an Indian. They are mild and by no means captious <ii 
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paifi»i99ate. iif thoir intercaurse MritU e^h other; tbough when 
owe ihfiit anger is r(Hi$ed> it is propoxtionablj!^ furious and 
It^tii^./ Their hat«ed i* indeed mortaU , and. tljey will fre^ 
qaently destroy tbemfielveg to obtain the destnictiion of the 
detested ofcgect. One imtaaice will serve to .shev the extent 
to which this pwssion is carried. If a C^ylpne$e cannot 
ohtatii money due to him by anotl»r, he goes to hii 
4dHor». and threatens to kill himself if he is not instantly 
f)atd. This threat, which is son^imes put iu execution^ re« 
(inces tlie debtor^ if it be in hit power, to immediate comr 
fdkuioe with the demand ; as by their law if any man causes 
the los$ of aiK^her man's Ufe, lus own is Uie forfeit. '^ An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,** is a proverbial 
expression continually in their moutlis* This is on other 
occasions » veiy common mode of revenge among them; 
end a Ceylonese has often been known to contrive to kill 
himself in the company of his enemy, tliat the latter miglit 
ai&&r for ii. 

This dreadfol spirit of revenge, so inconsistent with the usual 
stild and humane sentiments of the Ceylonese, and much 
mofe congenial to the bloody temper of a Malay, still con* 
tiiiues to be fostered by the sacred customs of the Candians. 
Among the Cinglese however it has been greatly mitigated by 
Ifeeir intercourse with Europeans. The desperate mode of 
ebtaimng; xeven^ wlucb I have just described has been 
given ;Up, from having been disappointed of its object; ajs in uU 
thos« ..part^ aindqr oxxr dominion the European modes of 
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investigaktiog and ponbhiiig crimes are eirforced. A case of tliis 
nature gccurred at Caitura in 1799- A Cinglese peasant haip^ 
pemng to have a suit or controversy vith another, matched 
an opportunity of going to bathe in company irith him, ^id 
drowned himself with the view of having his adversary put 
to death. The latter was upon this taken up and sent to 
Columbp to take his trial for making away with the deceased, 
upon the principle of having been the last seen in his com-* 
paiiy. Tliere was, however, nothing more than presumptive 
proof against the culprit, and he was of course acquitted^ 
This decision, however, did not by any means tdly with the 
sentiments of the Cinglese, who are as much inclined to con- 
tinue their ancient barbarous practice as their brethren the 
Candians, although they are deprived of. the power. 

There is lio nation among whom the distincticm of ranks 
i$ kept up with such scrupulous exactness as among the 
Ceylonese ; even in the dimensions and appearance of their 
houses they seem restricted, and a house of a certain siee 
commonly announces its proprietor to liave been bom in a 
certain rank. This strong trait of barbarism is of course 
more glaring among the inhabitants of the interior, than 
those who have been civilized by an intercouse with Europe- 
ans. The Candians are Dot allowed to whiten their houses, 
nor to cover them with tiles, that being a royal privilegie^ 
and reserved solely for the great king. Evai among the 
Cinglese there is still something more than the difference of 
riches which affects their domestic economy. 
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' . It ;is diffieult to say whether it be the remunft of a tyraiH 
nical pcDhibition, for>a. superstition arising from the danger 
of electricity in this climate, that the Ceylonese never ethploy 
nails in the. oonstmction ;of their houses. . Their siiiaU,} low 
huts^ which are too frailly united to admit of above one story, 
are fitftened jentirely witii withes made of ratan, or coya rope. 
.They are constructed of slender pieces of wood ox^ baknboci 
daubed over with clay, and covered with rice-straw or leaves 
of the cocoa-tree* Round the walls of their houses are smaU 
banks or benches of clay/ designed to sit or sleep on. The 
benches as well as the floors of their houses are all laid 
over with cow-dung, to keep away vennin> and to preserve 
their sur&ce smooth, and not so easily rendered dirty by rain 
as if it were of clay* 

In such a state of society, and where luxury seems almost 
unknown, sumptuous furniture is not to be expected even in^ 
the best houses. That of the cottages is in the last stage of 
simplicity, and consists merely of the indispensable instruments 
for preparing their victuals* A few earthen pots to cook 
their ric;e, and one ..or two brass basons out of which to eat 
it; a wooden pestle and mortar for grinding it, with a flat 
stone on which to ^mid pepper, turmeric,- and chillies for 
their cunies ; a homeny. Or kind of grater, which is an iron 
instrument like, the rowel of a spur fixed on a piece of wood 
like a boot-jack, and used to rasp their cocoa-nuts ; these 
and a few other necessary utensils form the whole of their 
household furniture* They use neitlier tables, chairs, nor 
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i!((ri>Misi^1tmV bice: dtber Indiaht; plac^: themseireb am '.the 
gA>inad^ ittMi ieai tiietr food with tleir hakds. i.TfatLJniufla of 
the CahcHans, fti« neater atid bettdr constrncted /tfian Jiiase of 
the dnglese; for althiMigU the latter are eccmfcoBncfc te hette 
modeU, yet the ehject statfe to whicit their ininds. hne tjaeh 
.fedoced by^ the iluccedsive tynxxof of the BortugMse nd 
Dtfteh/ has made them rather go back thm :advaactt in. 
Wp^vemeAt, since ibty ceased to iorm part of a barbarmu 
empire. 

Their Tillages and towns, instead Ksi pnesenting that ooa«* 
pact appearance to which we are accustomed, look more tike 
. a nuntber of distinct houses scattered up and down, in the 
midst of a thick wood or forest. Tbere is not tiie nnalkst 
regularity observed, but every one places his hut-ia the cen- 
tre of a cocoa-tree tope, ui the most convement spot he can 
£nd. In those mountainous parts where sustenance itself can 
scarcdy be procured, and where the datives lew in eaaStioA 
danger of attack from wild beasts, of bdng annoyed by rep-- 
tiles, or suddenly overtaken by ianndations, it u ufeual for 
them to build their huts on the stonukuts of -tocksy or the 
tops of high trees. Some of them- fix « number of high 
posts in the ground, and place upon Ihem a sort cfiiORHe 
which serves them for a nocturnal b^tation. . To pteserv« 
themselves from the intense rays of Jthe sun^ they .wniwrsaliy 
have tiie large leaf of the talipot^ee caxried over tbdir 
heads. 
The Ce^rlooese are exceedingly polite and oeremonioiis. 
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niefver fail' Qii< meeting tcf preaent eaph other with the betek 
leafp their constant mark of respect and friendai^p., ,AX\ 
ranks universaiiy cfaaw thfr beteMeaf; H is the de^rt to all 
their «htertainaiatiis> raid the un&iliag supplemeqi Jo . aU 
their converaatians. The beteMeaf in sh«{)e ^resienibles iyy^ 
hut in colour and tliicknes» it approaches wore nearly to the 
leaf of the kureL AJtoog with the beteWpaf they^ mix ten 
baoco^ arekar-nnt, and the lime of burnt shells^ to,.jpend«r i| 
more pungent> as is the custom with other Indians. When 
ehewed liiis mixture becomes as red as bloody aaid slains 
their mouth, lips, and t^th> of a black colour whioh can 
never be ef&ced* This effect, which to an European would 
deform the countenance, with them is considered as beauti** 
fying it, for they look upon white teeth as only fit for dog|9^ 
and a disgrace to tlie human species. The hot mixtme, how^* 
*ver, speedily destroys their teetli, and often renders them 
toothless at an early age. They also frequently stain, tlieir 
Bails and fingers with the juice of the betel-leaf; but this 
seems to be attmded with no bad consequence, as their 
hands are delicate and wdil formed ia an uncoQimon degree*. . 
Tliere is a wonderful degree of. gravity observed in coii-* 
rersaticHi even among relations and intimate friends. It is 
not unusual to see a party of Ceylouese sit fetr a long timi^ 
together as grave and mute as an^ assembly of Quakers when 
the spirit does not move them; and during all this whi}e» 
they continue chewing betel-leaf as if for a wager, . and appa^ 
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rently enjoying it as much as an £iiglishnian would a bottle 
of •old port. . - 

In their salutations they are particularly punctiliaiis: the 
form which tiiey use is that common to all Indians, of 
lAringing the pahos of the hands to tlie forehead, and tlien 
making ^ saiam, or low bow. It is here that tlie distinctions 
of rank are peculiarly observable: a person of a lower class 
on meeting his siaperior, almost tlirbws liim^elf prostrate be- 
fore liim, and repeats his nanie and quality /fifty different 
ways; while the superior,: stalking past with the most un« 
bending -gravity of features, scarcely deigns the slightest fiod 
in. retum. 

• The natives of Ceylon are more continent with respect to 
women, than the other Asiatic nations ; and their women are 
tr€iated with much more attention. A Ceylunese woman 
almost never experiences the 1;reatment of a slave, but is 
looked upon by her husband, more after the European man- . 
ner, as a wife and a companion. These traits may seem- 
very inconsistent with that licentious commerce- imong the; 
sexes, which is so contrary to Asiatic customs and ideas,: 
and which has prevailed, from time immemiM'ial in this 
island. .Mr. Knox has. drawn a picture of their total disre- 
gard to diastity, or any bounds j to sexual intercourse, \vhicli 
is extremely abhorrent to the ideas not only of aai Asiatic, 
l?ut even to the inhabitants of the -most dissolute . Metropolis 
in Europe: and .from ray own observjttiofls aipong the Cin^ 
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gtefie, and all €be accounts which I could ohtaia of the 
Candians, I am convinced that he has in very few instances 
exaggerated their licentiousness. 

A Cinglese husband is not in the smallest d^ree jealoiis of 
his wife> and is rather ambitious to display her to the pub* 
he eye. Nor is he particularly offended at her infidelity to 
him, unless she be caught in the fact ; in which case he 
thinks hinsBelf entitled to exercise the rights of an Asiatic 
husband. The infringement of chastity scarcely subjects a 
woman either married or unmarried to. the sli^test reproadi, 
unless indeed they hscppea to have connexion with one of a 
lower cast ; an act which is looked upon as the very excess 
of infamy. Among the Candians, in partieular> ^^M only 
^distinction of moral turpitude, which is so worthy of a bar*- 
barous nation, is carried to the highest pitch. Even a maa 
will scarcely venture to marry a woman of an hiferior rank^ 
nor would the King allow of it without exacting a lar^ frno; 
but a woman is never known to form a connexion belQw 
her own sphere, as it would disgmce her in the eyes of the 
world for ever. 'Witli people of their own rank, on the con- 
trary, tlie'most unbounded coinmerce is carried on in pri- 
vate; and it is by no means uncommon, nor attended with 
iiny disgrace, foir the nearest relations to have coiuieicion 
with each otlier. 

Among the Cinglese, the distinction iaf taxik has indeed 
begun to be less strictly attend<ed to ; but without any better 
boundary being iestablished in its place. A mgtbor inaHes &o 
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KHTuple «f -diiposing of her daughter's £|vours hx a small svm 
ta way: one th^ desires them. They njre paitioularly fond of 
fbrmiDg su(ch connexions yiith Mmopeaxxi; and« instead of ao* 
counting it any reproadi, a mother iu quarrelUng with any 
of h^ neigl^botirsy will sileoiiGe them at odds on the score oi 
ker >i^4^eiior ' dignity^ by telling them that ber daughter has 
liad 4;he htmaur to lie with an Eujropeaa* Even vromexi of 
the highttt rank da not think themselvefi degraded by having 
connexion ifitfa £ur<>peaaS) and ace not aaliajned to he se^ 
hy thQU in public* This forms a remarkaUe contrast wiih 
tiba Mahometau women of the continent, who would think 
themselves disgraced and polluted if any of their features 
l^^tre W€n by accidept 4iseov»ed to a strango:. 
* ih §o«ie raspecto the accounts given of the matrimonial 
JDonn^ons 4>f 4he (IleylDnese are incorrect. It has in par^ 
ticukr; been «aid - tliat «ach husband has only one wife» 
although a ^ woman is permitted to cohabit promiscuously 
with ^several husbands. This however is not always the case : 
»iany of the men mdeed have but one wife, while others have 
as many as they can maintain. There is no positive regula* 
tion on the subject^ and it is probable that .the ease with 
which promiscuous intercourse is carried on, and the ease 
with which marriages ace dissolved, is» togjsther with their 
poverty, the true cause why polygamy is not more general 
among them. In their particular circumstances indeed, where 
the houses consist often of but one apartment, and even the 
iKc«wari€8 of Ufa are so sc^ty, it is not to be supposed that 
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a man will voluntarily niidertake the bur^n of .iaamtaiiiiBg 
two wives, wlien he can at pleasure put away the wife he 
begins to get tired of^ aiid take in her place the new ohjisci 
of his affections. 

The marriage ceremony, 'which among nations with atrtcter 
ideas of chastity is looked upon with a degree of niy«t«y^ 
and veneration, is a matter of vicry staall importance among 
the Ceylonese, and seems to be at all attended to only with 
a view to entitle the parties to share in; each otheifs gobdsi 
and to give their relations an opportunity of observti^ that 
they have married inta their own cast. The marriages are 
often contracted by the parents whflfe the parties ai*e as yet 
m a state of childhood, merely with a view to mateh them 
according to their rank, and are often; dtssol^ed by eonsent 
almost as soon as consummated* It is also custoAtary fof 
those who intend to marry, previously to cohabit iaid make 
trial of each others temper; and if they find th^ eannot 
agree, they break off without the interfermce of the priest^ 
or any further ceremony, and no disgrace attaches on* tii6 
occasion to either party, but the woman is quite at$ muck 
esteemed by her next Ibvet as. if lie had found her in €t 
state of virginity • \ 

After the parties have agreed to marry, the first step isj 
that the man present bis bride with' tiie wcdditig-clothes, 
wliich indeed are not of the most :. costly kind: tijey consist 
of a piece of cloth', six w sev^ yards in length,- fcr the us€^ 
of tlie bride, and .another piece of cloth to be* plaved i»i thfe. 

A A 2 
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bed. It giTW U8 a 9triking ideft of the total want of industry 
among the Ceylonese^ and their e^ttrerae state of poverty^ 
that even thete simple xnarriage presents are frcqu^ently ber 
yond the ability of the man to . purchase, and that he is 
Dften obliged to boripw them £3r the occasion from some of 
his ne^hboujra. 

; The wedding presents are presented by. the bridegroom in 
person^ and the following night he is entitled to lie with the 
bride- Upon this occasion is appointed the^ day for bringing 
her home, and celebratiug the wedding with festivities. On 
that day lie and his relations repair to the bride's house^ 
carrying along with them what they are able to con- 
tribute to the marriage - feast. The, bride and bridegroom^ 
in the presence of this assembly,; eat out of one dish to 
detiote that they are of the same rank- Their thumbs ai*e 
then tied together; and the ceremony concludes by the 
nearest relations^ or the priest, when he is present, cutting 
them asunder i Tliis^ however, is accounted a less binding 
ceremcmy, and indeed scarcely intended for continuance. 
When it is desired to make the marriage as firm and indis* 
soluble as the nature of their manners, will allow, the parties 
are joined together with a long piece ctf doth^ which is 
folded several times round botb their bodie;^; and water is 
then poured upon them by the priest, who always officiates 
at this caremony although rarely at the former. After the 
marriage ceremony, whether the stricter or the less binding 
one, ifl perfi>nBed> the parties pass the night at the bride's 
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Iiouse; and in the morning the ,hasband brings I)er- hcmie» 
accompanied by her friends, who carry with tliem prayisions 
for another feast. In bringing home the biide a strange 
ancient custom is observed; the bride is always obliged to 
march before^ her husband, and never to be out of his sight 
by the way. The traditionary reason for this practice is4 
that a man on this occasion once happening to walk fore- 
most, his wife was carried off from him biefore he was aware ; 
a circumstance not at all i^knlikely to happen more than 
once among a. people, who think so lightly of the marriage 
ties; The wedding-day is always looked upon as a time of 
particular festivity; and those who are able to afford it; never 
fail to have the feasts accompanied with music and dancing; 
the merriment is often protracted, and certain nuptial songii 
continue to be carolled the whole night long. 

Tlie portion given with the <feiughter is in pr6pdrtion ta 
the ability of the parents; and if the young couple are not 
in circumstances to maintain themselves, they still continue 
to reside with their parents. If tlie young people find after 
marriage that tiieir dispositions do not agree, they separate 
without ceremony; only the woman carries with h» the 
portion she brought, in ordex to make her as good a match 
for her next husband. Both men and women often marry 
and divorce several times in tliis manner, before tiiey have 
found a partner, with whom they can reconcile themselves 
to spend the remainder of their days. 

Owing to ^the early interciourse of the w6men with the 
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otlifer sex, 'iPbr th^y are in general even regularly married at 
twelve, they soon lose the appearance of youth, and get old 
and ha^rt in their looka immediately after they pass 
twenty- 'The climate indeed conduces much to this early 
decay ; and they expose themselves so much to the sun, that 
were it not for the quantities of cocoa-nut oil with which 
they anoint theihselves profusely, their skins would soon crack 
and break out in Uotches^. 

I'he Cinglese women are much more pleasant m their mai>- 
Iters, and I may add, more elegant in their persons than 
those of the other Indian nations. Their extreme cleanliness 
is a trait which renders them particularly agreeable to^ mk 
Englishman, although he finds it something difficult to recon* 
cile himself to the strong exhalations of the cocoa-nut oiL 

The Ceylonese, like other inhabitants of warm climates, 
are particularly fond of bathing, and often plunge into the 
water several times a day. In this gratification, however, 
they are often interrupted by alligators of whom tliey enter- 
tain the greatest teri'or ; and are obliged to have recourse to 
precautions against this dreadful enemy, by inclosing with A 
strong paUng a little spot on the side of a pond or river; 
sufficiently large to allow them room^ to wash and refresh 
themselves. 

Gravity, that constant characteristic of the savage state, 
still continues among the Ceylonese in a much greater degree 
than might be expected from their stage of civilization. 
This ]& probably owing to the gloomy supei-stitious fears 
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which thejr imbibe/ from their in£mcy, and which cootiuue 
to embitter their existence ever aftert Sports and 4iver$ions 
are ahnost entirely unknown among them. None of them 
attempt those tricks and feats of activity for which th^^ 
natives of Hindostan are so famous; for all the jugglers^ 
dancers, and conjurors, who are at any time fi>und in Cey^ 
Ion, are univemdiy from the continent. The dispirited an4 
Oppressed state under which the Cinglese have so long 
groaned, may indeed be supposed to have among them ex^ 
tingutshed the practice of their original amuseoteots; but 
during the whole time of my stay on the island, and after 
the minutest enquiries, I never could learn of any diversions 
in use among the Caadiana. It is indeed to be suj^pfosed 
that in their more floiuriahing state, they had like other 
nations, some recreations hr their leisure hours; and Mr» 
Knox records one or two which in his time still continued in 
use at mew^years and particular festivab: but their perpetual 
contests with the Portuguese and Dutch, joined to the tyranny 
of their own internal government, have probaWy succeeded, 
along with the gloom of their superstition, in destroying 
those glimmerings of humane and social enjoyment, which 
were just beginning to break through the dark ferocity of 
barbarism. 

During the wet season, the Ceylonese are subject to a va« 
tiety of diseases. Every man is here his own physician, and 
the mocle of cure practised is of course very simple. A 
plaiSter of herbs or of. cow dung is universally applied to the. 
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part affected; and I liiatve seen the same remedy applied to a 
man in a high fever, when his whole body was daubed over 
with this ointment. Leprosy appears to be very prevalent 
among them, and the streets of Columbo swarm with Cin- 
glese beggars labouring under tliis distressing disease. I have 
seen some of these objects, with their skins party-coloured, 
half black and half white; for this disease leaves white 
blotches and spots in all those places of the skin where it 
breaks out, and it is not uncommon to see one limb com^ 
pletely white while tlie other retains its natural black 
colour. 

The disease which particularly excites tb^ir apprehrasion 
is the small-pox. It is looked upon as the immediate iiistru- 
ment> of God's vengeance, and therefore they do not venture 
to use any charms or incantations for their recovery, as they 
are accustomed to do in all other diseases. If any oqc dies 
of it, he is looked upon as accursed, and even his body is 
denied the rites of burial. It is carried out to some unfre- 
quented place, and there left with a few bushes or branches 
of trees thrown over it. It is to be hoped tliat an intercourse 
with our countrymen M'ill in time do away these gloomy 
notions of fatality, and tliat the effect of remedies on the 
Europeans will induce the natives also to adopt them. It 
would be an object worthy the attention of Government to 
cause to be introduced among them, the inoculation for the 
COM -pox, which has lately been discovered for the deliverance 
of mankind frooi a most fetal pestilence- The Goveinoc 
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ttii^it insist itiat all the ehil4reti vrithiu (Air jurisdictidil ^uld 
undei^ tliis operation. 

The language of the Ceylonese kfidy B,pp6ii,t i3AA iMMt due 
by which to traC6 out their origiti; but it i9nly derirei td 
involve ottr ootijactut^s in grtater «b%utity. ThtAt lalig«*g^ 
tippoM almoftl completely pecuUftf to this iilaiid. It H 
spoken by none of tlic Mal^b^urs Of otli^f notiditt OA ih€ 
eoiMinent of India ; nor c^ii any of tliem b6 insirtictod in il 
without considerable difiicuUy. If I might he tiloWdd to 6^f 
an opinion on a subject that requires the profound investig^ 
tion of tliC learned, I should Say that it appeftM Id Ma 
most nearly allied to the Maldivian< I bad aa o^porttiiiitjr 
6f observing the similarity both in this and itt <)ti)6r res^i^. 
between these people and the CeylcHiese, tfhile I wa* statkil^l 
at Columbo; it being a custom wiUi tiie King of th€ MaU 
dive Islands to send an ambassador yearly with presents ia 
our Governor at Ceylou) in order to maintain a Ifi^MMSly- 
understanding with us. The Maldivians of his r(9tinu6 bi>tb 
in siia^Ke, compl^on, and habit, appioached much Matiesr to 
the Ceylonese than to any of the Malabar race; Biid fkeil^ 
language appeared to me t<3 follow the same rule. 

There are in feet two dialects of the C«ylotie96 lai^age^ 
differing very considerably from each other, and having i^fkch 
a separate Grammar. The poetic or court language is ako 
styled the Candian 8(mim(, or more properly the Pattlee, (bt 
Mangada. This dialect. Which is retained in tliose parts :of 
the interior, where the language may be supposed to be pre- 
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served in its greatest purityj contains a coiisiderable mixture 
of Arabic, and is accounted the most elegant as well as tliQ 
x^ost smooth and sonorous. The learned will judge of the 
infejr^nce to be drawn from the Arabic forming so consider-r 
able a,, portion of the Ceylonese language in those parts 
where it is spoken ia its original purity. The current opinio^ 
among tlie aatives is, that Arabic is their original language^ 
}i;i(J.tUat ?ome. mixture of the Saoscrit was hitroduced by b, 
Qolo;iy who came over, by Adam's bridge from the conti-» 
uent of India, Among the Cingles? on the coasts, tlie vul- 
gar dialect, distinguished by the name of the Cinglese, is 
spoken : it has, been greatly corrupted by the introduction of 
forei^. words, »nd that melody and force which is attributed 
ta the language of the interior, is here no longer discernible. 
If I iway judge from, the impression made upon me during 
my .residence on the island, the Cinglese spoken on the cbasta 
is much inferior to any of the other Indian languages M'hick 
r have beard. 

The h)rperboUcal strain of compliment and adulation wliich 
is common to all the Asiatic nations, ia found no where ia 
greater perfection than in the island of Ceylon. . There is 
Jicre a degree of pimctilious minuteness with which the 
phraseology employed is exactly adjusted to. the rank of 
the person addiessed, tliat altogether astonishes an European* 
There is no impropriety whiph a man can be guilty of morei 
unpardonable in tjjeir eyes, than, addressing a superior ia 
language that is only j&t for aa equal or an inferior. 
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There IS something very peculiar in the pronunciation of 
the Ceylonese, They seem to steal out the first part of the 
sentence in such a manner as scarcely to catch the attentioii, 
and then dwell with a loud and long accent on the conclud- 
ing syllables. They are particularly fond of closing with an* 
emphatic ye or ah^ which forms the last syllable of a great^ 
number of their words. 

They divide tlieir time nearly a* we do, only their year 
commences on the twenty-eighth of March. The manner in 
which they make allowance for Leap-year, and the odd por-- 
tions of time which are not rqduceable to the regular calcii- 
lation, is by beginning their year a day sooner or later, or' 
in otlier words by adding a day to the foimer year. The 
first month of the year they name WasachrnahaySj the second 
Pomahayiy and so on; every one ending in the favourite syW 
lable ayL Their montlis are, like ours, divided into weeks 
of seven days. The first day of the week which corresponds' 
with our Sunday, they call FridahS^ then, Strndudahiy Otigho*' 
riidahij BodddaMy Braspotindak^, Secouradaki^ HenouradahJ. 
Wednesday and Saturday are the days on which they per- 
form their religious ceremonies. The day, which is reckoned 
from sun-rise to sun-set, is divided into fifteen hours, and thc5 
night into as many, which forms a pretty regular division of 
time, as the length of the day and night varies ;very little in 
this latitude. : 

In their state of society, the exact measurement of time i» 
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Hfii pf particular ^oiisequ^Qoe* an4 therefoi:^ ve find them 
very Uttle 8oli<;itou9 ^^bovt dealing out scrupylously an article. 
9f whick tbty dp nost upder»tand the value. It does not 
a|ipear that b«for« the arrival of £uropeftn» on the island, 
ijii§ Q^lomm ha4 contrived ev«a the rudest species of dial. 
Osk %ny particuhw occwion* they employed a vessel with a 
hole in the bottom, that let out the water with which it waa 
^^ ilX on^ hour according to their division. Tliia rude in- 
%t([uin§At T^tf ^ffic«ent j^r aU th^ir purposes ; and was even 
Mt^df^m omptoy^d wol^m at court cerecnoniab. 
. ']i\m kaming of tb^ Ceyionese cons«)ta chie£ty ia sonae pre-* 
tended slull im astrolc^. It appears iodeed, that tliey were 
£»rQ)Lerly ppsa^«)ed ol some Uteiatore, as well as of somel 
jH^&ja^mmt m tho arte. At Adam*s peak^ their principal 
place qi worship* lu^d in the ruins of sooie of their temples* 
Qj^rtftip inacriptions have been discovered which they a^e now 
«nabl^ to deeypber. The Putch repeatedly sent some of the 
most ingenious Malabars, as well as persons irom the various 
continental tribes, to examino these inscriptions; but although 
they w^^ •accompanied by the natives, and assisted by all 
their traditions, no interpretation could be e^ted. In the 
a^ghbouthood of Sittivacca I had an opportimity to see 
9ev«al of these inscriptions among the ruins of a pagoda. 

.To read and write are na ordinary accomplishments among 
the natives of Ceylon. These arts are among the Candicuw 
chi^ confined, to the learned men of the sect called Gonksy 
who are retained by the king to execute all the writings of 
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state, and those which respect religioiis afiairs. The Arabic 
is the character which they employ on these occasions. 

For writing, zs they do not understand the art of making 
paper, they employ tlie leaf of the talipot tree. From these 
leaves, wliich are of an immense size, they cut out slips^ 
from a foot to a foot and a half long, and ahout a couple 
of inches broad. These slips are smoothed^ and all excres.^ 
sences pared off with a knife, and are then, without any 
other preparation, ready to be used. A fine pointed steel 
peneiU hke a bodkin> and set in a wooden or ivory handle^ 
ornamented according to the taste of the owner, is employed 
to write or rather engrave their letters or characters on these 
talipot slips which are very thick and tough* In cnrder to 
render the characters more visible and distinct, they rub 
them over with oil mixed with charcoal reduced to powder, 
and this has the effect also of rendering them so permanent^ 
tliat they can never be efiaced. When one slip is not suf- 
ficient to contain all that they intend to write on any par« 
ticular subject, they string several together by a piece of 
twine passed through them, and attach tliem to a board in 
the same way as we file news-papers. 

Palm leaves are sometimes employed for the same pur- 
pose, but those of the talipot both from their Inreadth and 
thickness are preferred. Few of the natives, and those only 
of tlie higher order who have much connexion and long 
accoimts to keep with the Europeans, emqploy any other 
materials in writing than those which I have just described. 
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There is also a sort of paper, made of the bark of A trfec, 
sometimes used- 

I have seen several of those talipot books or files, called 
by the natives olioes, richly ornamented and bound in thin 
lacquered boards of ivory, or even silver and gold. They 
are particularly dexterous and accurate in their mode of 
Writing. In those letters or dispatclies which were sent by 
the king to the Dutch government, the monarch seemed 
particularly anxious to display his magnificence in the richness 
and splendour with which they were executed. The writing 
was enclosed in leaves of beaten gold in the shape of a 
cocoa-tree leaf. This was rolled up in a cover richly oma^ 
mented and almost hid in a profusion of pearls and other 
precious stones. The whole was enclosed in a box of silver 
or ivory, which was sealed with the Emperor's great seal. 
The same splendour has been observed in the letters sent to 
our Governor since we have had possession of the island. 

The progress of the Ceylonese in the other arts of life, 
is proportionate to their literature. Their agriculture is still 
in the rudest state; and perhaps there is no other part of 
India where the lands are cultivated with more negligence. 
Tne Ceylonese are naturally, like other tribes who inliabit a 
mountainous country, and liave been accustomed to the 
habits of pastoral life, indolent in the extreme. Their soil, 
where it can be watered, yields them a sufficient quantity of 
rice to maintain their existence, and this seems almost as 
much as they desire. The example of. the Europeans in the 
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cultivation of the cinnamon has not yet awaked a spirit oi^ 
emulation among the natives, nor has any improvement of 
their rude agricultural instruments been as yet introduced.. 
Their plough consists merely of a crooked piece of wood,, 
shaped in such a manner that the one end serve^ for a 
handle/ while the otlier which is shod with iron to prevent 
tlie wood from wearing, ploughs, or rather tears, up the 
ground. This very rude instrument however,, serves their pur-j 
pose, as it is not required to mal^e regular furrows, but 
merely to loosen the earth sq as to allow the water with 
which they inundate it to drench it completely. After a 
first ploughing with this mstrument the fields are flopded > 
and after they have lain some time under water, it is let off,, 
and they are ploughed anew* The water besides nourishing 
the rice serves the purpose of rotting, the weeds. The only 
good trait in their husbandry i& the care witli which they 
guard against weeds : this indeed costs, them little labour 
where they have an opportunity of flooding, the ^ gjrounds. 
The other tools they employ in agriculture are a board fox? 
smoothing their fields, which th^y drag^ over them edgewise 
with their oxen; and a piece of board fiistened to the end 
of a long pole> which serves them in place of rakes.^ 

When the season for ploughing arrives, each village make^ 
it a common concern^ and every one attends with his plough. 
and his oxen till the whol^ of the fields belonging to that 
society be finished. The same method is followed iH reaping 
the coro; and both the sieed time and harvest become ifli 
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this manner the seasoiB 6f general industry fend good felloir^ 
ship. Each person of the society affords provisfons to tlie 
whole during the time they are cultivating his fields* The 
m*omen Ate not employed in either of these laborious operii- 
tions; their business is to gather the corn after th6 reapers, 
and assist in saving it. 

Oxefft are employed both in ploughing and itt treading out 
die corn. This method of separating tlie rice fiom thd 
straw, is in reality nluch niorfe CKpeditious than our method 
of threshing out corn; and as it is also attended with much 
less labour, a considerafeioh always of the higliest importance 
to a Ceylonese, it is probable that the pmctice will be. con- 
tinued. For unhufiking tlieir rice, tlie mode they employ is 
to beat it in a mortar, or more frequently on a hard floor ; 
or if the rice be of a brittle sort, and likely to break ih 
pieces, they boil it previous to beating it out. Water is 
tlie only manure wliich they think requisite. 

It is .evident from tliis sketch of their agriculture, that 
the lands of Ceylon do not produce a crop at all equal to 
what by proper cultivation they might be made to bear. 
Tlie introductioh of a more improved method would, in all 
probability, soon render the island capable not only of slip- 
porting its present inhabitants^ but also of affording resources 
sufficient for a much encreased population. 

The extreme indolence into which the Ceylonese are at 
present sunk, makes them employ eveiy expedient to escape 
labour, and the small quantity of food which is necessary 
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for the support of their existence, enables them throughout 
the greater part of the year literally to live withotit doing 
any thing. Small as is the labour required for the cultiva- 
tion of their rice fields, many of th^n let their grounds to 
their neighbours^ who are not altogether so lazy, for a cer- 
tain proportion of grain, generally about one-third of ifa 
produce. There are a number of deductions which prevent 
them from receiving a larger proportion: a considerable 
quantity is carried off by the priests for the service of their 
temples, or is offered up for protection and thadkag^ving, 
both on account of the blessings they have received, and in 
the hope of fsu^ther assistance* 
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CHAFrER IX. 

Rdigion' of the Cktflonese. 

The rcligioa of the Ccylonese is one of the j»ost pro* 
sninent jGeaiures in a description of tiienii and miKes witbi 
every circumstanpe of theii lives and manners. There k no 
people vha labour more xmdtf the influence of super-^ 
Stitioii^ {ears% Omens regulate^ their whole conduct, and eves 
decide upm their, destipy from tlieir birth. When a child 
is born, the first step is to call the a8trok>ger> apd en« 
(juire of him whether it is destined to be fortunate or 
unfortunate. If the astrologer declares that it was born to 
misfortune, they frequently anticipate ite future evils by 
destroying it. On going out in a morning, they anxiously 
obseiTe the first object which occurs to them, and accord-^^ 
ing to their opinion of its good or bad luck, they prog* 
nosticate whether the business they go about shall be 
prosperous or unsuccessful. A wliite man or a woman with 
child are looked upon as omens particularly fortunate; but 
to meet with a beggar or a deformed person> they account 
a grievous mischance, and will not proceed jfo^* that day 
on their intended business if they can avoid it. I have 
in my morning rides seen a string of Cinglese, cautiously 
treading in ope another^s footsteps and anxiously expecting, 
from the omen that should occur to the foremost, their 
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good or bad success for that day. 1, ag an Enropeati, was 
always a glad sight to them* 

The excess of trembling superstition wliich unhinges thtf 
minds of the Ceylonese is in a great mciasure to be attri* 
biited to the climate in which tliey live- One might 
i^nagine firom the frequency of thunder stomte ill Ceylon 
tiiat the natives would become gradually accustomed to 
it But the iioise of the tfaimder is too terrible, and 
tiie unseen effects of tiie lightning too dreadfnl, for the 
ikiiiids' of any but these who know sometlnng of the causear 
ef those natural pha^homenai, ever to get completely rid 
of their apprehen^ons of them. The poor Geylonese looks 
upon these storms as A ju^ilient from heaven, and as 
directed by the souls of bad m6n who are sent to torment 
and punish him for his sins. The frequency of thimder 
storms with them, tliey consider as a proof that their 
island is abandoned to the doniinion of devils; and recollect 
with inehinciioly regret that thii fated' spot was once inha- 
bited by Adam,* and the seat pf Paradise. The fiends* 
which tliey conceive to be hoyfering around them are with- 
out number. Every disease or trouble that assails them 
is pi^duced by the iihmediis^te agency of tlie demons .sent 
to punish them: while on the othefr hand every bless- 
ing or 9W!€e^ comes direictly from the • hands of the 
bendicent and suprtftne God* T[*o (Screen themselves from 
the power of tlie inferior deities. Who are all represented 
as wicked spirits, and whose power is by no\aeans irresist- 
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ibie, they wear amulets of varicms - descriptions; and 'cm- 
ploy a variety of cliarms and spells io ifaid pff - the^ in- 
fluence of witchttftft and enchj^ntments by whidi they tliink 
themselves beset on all sides. 

Such is the holrf ydudx tliese chimeras have from their 
infancy taken of the distempered l^-ain of the Ceylohese^ 
t*iat they find it impossible by any ^ctemion of their kn6w- 
ledge or experience of their foMy, ever to escape from their 
^tOBp. Many even of those who have been converted to 
Christianity:, still labour under their original terrors; and 
look with. regret and envy on the fortitude of the Euro- 
peans that is able to resist, these delusions; for delusions 
they, own and believe them to, be even while they groan 
under their influence. Those however who live in Columbo« 
and the other towns of the island where they have an : 
opportunity of profiting by the example of Europeans^ 
have been able to bring their minds to a comparative state 
of tranquillity. Some of them even go so far as to set 
their inferior deities at open defiance. It is not indeed un- 
common with the Cinglese^ upon not having tlieir desires- 
compJied with^ or upon meeting with a series of bad luck 
in^ spite of their repeated prayers, to quarrel with their 
divinities, revile them, and even trample theii* images under 
foot. It is probable that by degrees intercourse with 
Europeans will ientirely do away these superstitious fears>: 
as the Cinglese of the towns have already made consider- 
able progress m subduing their gloomy apprehensions. - 
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..JTat^^o tjifr poor metched peaaaoto wbo inh^^it tjiie m^ire 
moimtainous parts of the country^ and jLive at.^a distance 
Jfrom otir setttements:: These uoh^ppy people . Iiaye , n^yer 
fbi* a moment their minds £ree from the.texror of th|^ 
demons who seem perpetually to hover aroimd thera. Jheir 
imagioations aie so disturbed by audi ideas» that ^ it is not 
uncommou to see many driven to madness from thiS; cause* 
Several Cinglese lunaticks have fallen under my- owu ob^ 
servation ; . and upou enquiring into the circ^m$tao«es ifl^b 
had deprived them of tlieir reason^ I UQiversally fouiij^ 
that their wretched state was to be traced solely; jtO;; the 
excess of their superstitious fears. ^ . • :; * 

, The spirits of the wicked subordinate demons are-t^)^ 
chief object of fear among the Ceylouese; and imp^'iof^ 
their minds with much more awe than the more pqwerful 
divinities wlio disperse blessings among them. They indeed 
think that their country is in a particular manner deli- 
vered over to the dominion of evil spirits; nor is this. idea 
confined to themselves alone ; the Malabars and other Indians 
are also possessed with iU probably from the uncommon 
frequency of tlmnder storms there; and the same cause 
has made this idea current even, among the Dutch in* 
habitants. 

. There is a curious proof of superstitious opinions in the 
narrative of, our coimtryman^ Mr* Knox, who; himself 
believed that, he had heard i» Ceylon the devil crying 
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aloud in the night-time with a voioe sometlixng resembling 
the barking of a dog. 

The prc^ess of dvilization and tile removal of super- 
stitious fears among the Ceylonese are greatly opposed by 
the interested arts of their priests ; and they well know 
how to make the devils fora^ for them* To prevent fruit 
being' stolen, the people hang up certain grotesque figures 
arouiMl the orchiatrd and dedicate it to the devils^ after 
which none of the native Ceykmese will dare even to touch 
the fruit on any account. Even the owner will not venture 
to use it, till it be £rst liberated from the dedication. 
For this purpose, they carry some of it to the pagoda, 
where the priests, after first receiving a certain proportion 
for themselves, remove the incantations with wliich it was 
dedicated. If any part of the fruit, afl:er its dedication 
has been stolen by some of their less scrupulous neighbours^ 
they break out into tiie most extravagant execrations against 
the devils who have been base enough to betray the pledge 
entrusted to tlieir charge. 

The superstitious fears and ceremonies of the Ceylonese 
form the chief part of their devotion towards supernatural 
beings. With regard to what may be properly lenned 
their religion, neither the Europeans nor indeed they them- 
selves seem to have fc^med any clear idea. Some have 
asserted that it is the same with that of the Hindoos with 
only a slight variation of forms and names. Nothing how- 
ever is easier than to trace resemblances between religions 
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vjiere we give free scope to the imagiiiatu^n> and aUow cur- 
selves the. liberty of altering terms at pleasure- The religion 
of the Ceylonese ap^eaiis to me tabe founded cfn adifierent 
system of idolatry from that practised ajndng the Hindoos. 
A variety of ideas indeed seem to be! borrowed from the 
latter; and with these a largje mixture of Maiiometanism is 
very percqitible. In one point they a^ee with both, as 
well as with Christians^ in acknowledging one Supreme 
Being who made and governs all tilings. They -diifer howr^ 
ever as widely from tlie Mahometans and rigid Ilindqos. in 
another respect; for altliough they are unable to conquer 
their original superstitions^ they entertain the highest revei^ 
ence far the Christian religion ; and some of the Ci,ngles^ 
have been converted without being liardly censured by 
otliers fear their apostacy. It gives us a striking p-Qof of 
the wonderful confrisioii of their ideas with regard to religion^ 
when we find that the satne people who adore one Supreme 
Seing more powerful than all others, should at tlie same 
time offer up their devotions to devils, animals, and the 
very productions of the earth. 

Besides thie one Supreme Beii^, who is worshipped 9J^ 
the Creator and Itpler of heaven and earth, the Ceylonese 
have a number of mferiar deities besides tormenting demons: 
The inferior deities who watch over them for good are 
supposed to be the souls of good men; wliile tlie demmis 
are looked upon as the spirits of the wicked ; dtnd both are 
su{^>o(sed to act by the permission of the Supreme Bekig. 
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The next in dignity to bira is their God Buddou, the 
Saviour of souls. This idea of a Saviour seems in some 
degree to pervade every religion in the worlds although 
tainted by a vari^ety of diflferent superstitions which arc joined 
to it; aiid what is remarkable, the expectations formed 
from the interference of this Saviour are in almost e\'ery 
religion nearly the same. Buddou, according to the most 
general tradition, M'as originally the spirit of a good man, 
who was again sent to revisit the earth; and after having 
performed a prodigious number of virtuous actions, and 
been transformed into a hundred and ninety-nine different 
shapes, reascended into heaven, and is still employed in 
procurhig tlie pardon of his worshippers. The introduction 
of the worship of Buddou into Ceylon is fixed at about 
forty years after the Christain era, at wliich time, some 
say, a violent quarrel took place between tlie Brahmins 
and the followers of Buddou who tlien formed one of the 
religious sects on the continent. The Brahmins prevailed, 
and the Buddites were compelled to take refuge in Ceylon. 
Wliat religion subsisted there before, or if the same religion 
then prevailed, is a fruitless and unavailing inquiry. .The 
Buddites are said to have been originally a sect of monks, 
or rather hermits, who led a wandering solitary life, re- 
markable for chastity, renouncing all the pursuits of the 
world, and all care of property, and contented with the 
support of piety amidst the extremest poverty. 

It is alleged that Buddou is worshipped in Pegu and 
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several otlier farta of the oootiiwDA, tmder a difibfent msme^ 
the deity of the moon. 

The priests of Buddon are in Ceylon accaunted guperiot 
to all others* They are called ThinanxeSy and are held hr 
high estimation at the court of ^audy, where indeed they 
hare the cliief management of afEsura. The king ha« no 
authority over them, but endeavours to gain their good- 
will by respecting their immunities, and loading them with 
distinctiora. Tliey have on many occasions shewn theip 
gratitude for these attentions, and have materially assisted 
him both in repressing disturbances in his ovm dominions/ 
and by exciting the people to support him in his wars 
against the Dutch* The followers of Buddou believe in 
the immortality of tlie soul and its transmigration into 
various bodies before it reaches Nimban or the region of 
Eternity. 

In such high veneration are the Tirinanxes held that tbeif 
persons are accounted sacred; and the king of Candy, 
absolute aA he is, ha^ no power to take away their lives 
or anywise punish them even for conspiring against his own 
life. They chuse their own superiors; and their chief 
priest or archbishop is invested with the power of settling 
all religious dilutes. The body of the Tirinanxes are 
elected by the king from among the nobles, and they are 
ccmsequently men possessed of power and influence even in« 
dependent of tlieir sacred character. The honours and 
sespect with which they are every whece attended shew the 
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strong hold which they ,have on the minds of tlie people. 
All ranks bow down before them ; when they sit down, 
they find their seats covered with a white cloth; and when 
they walk forth, the. broad end of the Talipot leaf is 
borne before them : All these are privileges of tlie highest 
kind, and liliared with them only by the monarch. The 
Tirinanxes are also exempted from all taxes. They are 
placed under certain restrictions, and are totally debarred 
from wine or women. They have liowever an opportunity 
of escapmg from these restraints ; and are allowed to lay 
aside their order when it suits their inclination. 

Their dress consists of a large loose piece of yellow cloth 
thrown over their left shoulder, and fastened round the 
waist by a girdle . of the same. The right shoulder, the 
arnis, the head, and the feet, are completely bare. In 
onei hand they carry a painted cane, and in the other an 
umbrella . of the broad end of the Talipot leaf. 

The temples of Buddou are superior to those of all the 
other deities; for they never dedicate temples to the Su- 
preme Being, nor represent him by any image. In the 
temples of Buddou ai-e figures of men habited, like his 
priests, and placed in various postures: some of them are 
seen setting cross-legged on the ground with long bushy 
heads of hair like their women, while others recline at full 
length on the ground. At Ruanelli in the interior, I saw 
a monstruous figure upwards of twenty feet in length, placed 
in the cavern of an immense rock which lay at the bottom 
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of a liiU: I sball describe it more particularly in my 
account of the embassy to Candy. ' 

In the interior of Ceylon, the ruins of the pagodas and 
temples which fell in my way were all of hewn itone, and 
of much superior workmanship to these in the lower parts 
of the country. Several of them were in a perfect state 
of preservation; and on a comparison with those erected 
in later times, they afford the strongest ptoof eitlier that 
the Ceylonese had formerly attained a much higher state 
of civilization, or that the island had anciently been iiv- 
habited by a different race from its present possessors. 
Most of these ancient monuments however have sufferi^ 
severely from the ravages of the Portugueze, whose policy- 
it was to destroy all monuments of art or former ^ splen-* 
dour among the unhappy natives. But the religious build* 
ings of the Ceylonese were not only defaced and ruined 
by their barbarous invaders; even the materials which 
composed them, the hewn stones and massy pillars, were 
transported to the sea-coasts to erect fortifications, and 
rivet those chains which were imposed on their former 
worshippers. 

The temples dedicated to the inferior gods are poor, mean; 
and contemptible ; ^and usually constructed of clay and woodJ 
In general, they are mere huts one story high, without* 
windows, . and covered with cocoa-tree leaves. At the doors 
of these homely edifices, a pole or flag is commonly placed, 
and by.it a priest is seen sitting during the whole course' of 
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ite ^tsy, Tbere- is no %ure too ridiculous to find ' k 
p\tt.te within: besides SirainDfiks of all coiat^ctions, thfii^ 
^re i^prosehtatioiis of 'vild beasts, birds, pieces of oon- 
^seerated armour, and some Tery indecent figures of meh 
4UMi. women. 

The priests of- the inferior deities, though dressed in iht 
vfuoe manner ^th the Tirinaiixes, are easily distinguishable 
hy > the 'onaller d^ree of respect which is paid them. 
They aie ccHltinually met in their wanderit^ excursion^ 
over. the idand, and, like all these of the same class iit 
India, are « set of lazy, impudent vagabonds, who, witlw 
out any •exerticm or industry, are enabled to live well by 
4he retortions which they practise on the people. Even those 
yrho s^ppfy their demands are conscious of their vi6es; 
hai superstitious ftars have taken too deep a hold <>n th^ 
vainck oH^ the votaries to permit them to withdraw Msemr- 
felves from the yoke. 

The superstition of the Ceylcmese serves instead ctf 
tegular -endowment !for the 'support of their religious eSf»' 
Uishmentsv The Candians indeed allow c^tain portions of 
knd and particular taxes to maintain their priests and 
retigJMaus houses, particularly those of Buddou. The inferior 
jnriestfi however are left to su^^rt their temples and iheta- 
sdves by their own dexterity, and in this task they aie 
very suocestful. As all sorts of diseases ate aecounteft 
immediafte indicatioDs of the <Uvine wrath, ' the priest and 
Ihe^tea^e ace the coostaat remedies. Henoe all the rd^kHl» 
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ies«rt8 lire dtiily. crowded with disei»ed ToUrieSj who ^expect, 
.1^ the .pntyen which th^ offer up, to appease tbeinoensed 
gods. Nor da thej ever iieglect ta enforoe their prayen 
•hy a gift> which they, devoutly, .depont on the altar. The 
priest presents it up widi all due ceremony to the gpd; 
and after its purpose is thus served, very prudently con- 
verts it to his own use. It is a role with their priests 
never to quit the temple till replaced hj some of th^ 
.own order ; and by this means the o&rings of the devotees 
«ne piuictually received^ whUe another party. of the porieq^ 
are making a tour of the country in search of casu^ 
^contributions. . : . > 

The time of sickness is. of course the season whfn ^tfa& 
priests expect iheir principal harvest. Besides^ other 
<>£ferings^ it is usual for a^^ Ceylonese when he is aj^urefaeoK 
sive of,, danger from his illness, to devote a cock to.U;^ 
devil or evil spirit who he imagines torments him. . The 
aniipal is, then left at home to fatten till .the Jaddea^* or 
priest finds it convenient to dedicate ium .at the Coy^ <u: 
.temple^ When any particular festival or sacriiiee is* intended, 
it is usual to see the pricBt going frcon village :U> viUiLge 
io collect; the dedicated cocks Sot the occasion;, and iye 
often procinm several dozens at a time. 

The dap appointed for attendance: oa the places of jcdir 

l^us worship, are the W^^in^^y^^^^^?'^^ ^ ^^^^ 

week: tl^ sick however flock daily to th^^oau There af;e 

.•event)., ^tviviat ftttvnU hsiLA ia imuxai) of: their goda* 
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xmd ivith a view to conciliate their &vpur. . In the month 
of June or July at the new moon caJAoA perdhar, a solemn 
and general concourse take^ place to the varioas religious 
resorts on the islands. H^yety one that regards the festival 
betakes himself to some pagoda or other; tliere is howeva: 
nothing compulsoiy in these acts of worship, and witli tlie 
usual indifference of the Ceylonese to religious matters 
where . their fears are not interested, many keep away from 
mere caprice. At Candy, this festival is celebrated with 
great pomp, and is attended by the king in person accom- 
panied with all the splendour of his court. It is on this 
occasion that he makes his princely offering to the deities 
and joins his people in their acts of devotion. 

In November, when the moon is at full, there is another 
festival, which is celebrated in tlie night-time. It is cus- 
tomary on this occasion for tlie people to make contributions 
of oil for lighting up tlieir temples during the continuance 
of the festival. 

The festivals in honour of Buddou are not held in the 
temples where he is usually worshipped, but at a high hill 
and a consecrated tree. The mountain called liammalleel, 
or Adam's Peak, is one of tlie highest in Ceylon, and lies 
at the distance of about fifty miles to the north east of 
Columbo. It is from the summit of this mountain, as 
tradition reports, that Adam took, his last view of Paradise 
before he quitted it never to return. The spot on which 
bis foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be fomid 
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iii ati impression on the summit of the mountain resem- 
bling the print of a man's foot, but more than double 
the ordinary size. After taking this farewell view> the 
father of mankind is said to have gone over to the con- 
tinent of India, which was at that time joined to the 
island ; .but no sooner had he passed Adam^s bridge, than 
the sea closed behind him and cut off all hopes of return • 
This tradition, from M'hatevcr source it was originally derived, 
seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of religion, 
and it is difficult to conceive that it could have been en- 
grafted on them without forming an original part. I have 
frequently had the curiosity to enquire of black men of 
different casts concerning this tradition of Adam. All of 
them with every appearance of belief assured me that it 
Afas really .true,, and in support of it produced a variety 
of testimonies, old sayings and prophecies which have for 
ages been current among them. The origin of these tra- 
ditions I do not pretend to trace, but their connectiorf 
witli scriptural history is very evident; and tliey afford 
a new instance how universally the opinio^ with respect 
to the origin of man coincide with the history of - that 
event. as recorded in the bible* 

A large chain, said also to be the workmanship of 
Adam, is fixed in a rock near the sunimit of the mountain. 
It has the appearance of having been placed there, it a 
very distant period; but who really placed it there, or for 
what purpose, it is impossible for any European to, ttace 
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wnidst the confiised and unintdhgible snperatitioas vhidi the 
natives have mini^ed with their obscure traditi<^. 

The ascent o€ the mountain is exceedingly steep and 
difficult, and in some parts near the summit the devotees 
are d>liged tQ be assisied in dimbing by ropes and chains 
fixed by hooks to the rocks. The night time is usually 
pitched iqpon to asc^Mi, in order to avoid sudi fatiguing 
exertiwis during the excessive heat of tlie day. On the 
summit are a number of large flat rocks plentifully sup- 
plied vith water. It is on one of them that the print of 
Adam's foot is shewn. 

This mountain, which is looked upon as the original 
residence of Adam, is held in great veneration not only by 
the naU;ives of Ceylon, but also by a variety of persons of 
di&rent casts and persuasions throughout India. Most of 
these have particular places of worsliip on it to which they 
make pilgrimages at certain seasons of the year. The 
Roman Catholic priests have also taken advantage of the 
current superstitiom to forward the propagation of their 
own tenets; and a chapel which they have erected on 
the mountain is yearly frequented by vast numbers of 
black Christians of the Portuguese and Malabar race. 

It is to Adam's Peak that the Ceylonese repair to wor« 
ship at the great Festival of Buddou. The Cinglese of the 
coastip in particular resort to it in vast nwltitndes. A ktr^ 
proportion of the Candians likewise attend; but whether 
from a fear of mixing with hmifpias, or from ideas of 
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superior sanctity, tbey seem more inclined to liold their great 
festival under the shade of the Bogaha tree, \vhich stands at 
•Annarodgburro, an ancient city, in the northern part of the 
- king of Candy -s dominions ; and none but bis own subjects 
ai*e permitted to approach this sanctuary. The Bogaha tree, 
«ays tradition, suddenly flew over from some distant country, 
and planted itself in the spot where it now stands* It wa^ 
intended as a shelter for the god Buddou; and under its 
branches he was wont to repose while he sojourned on earth. 
'Near this hallowed spot ninety kings are interred^ wlio all 
merited admission to the regions of bUss by the temples and 
images they constructed for Buddou. They are now sent as 
good spirits to preside over the safety of his followers, and 
protect them from being brought into subjection to Europe- 
ans ; a calamity against which they continually pray* Around 
the tree are a number of huts, erected for the use of the 
devotees who repair hither ; and as every sort of uncleanness 
and dust must be removed from the sacred spot^ people arc 
retained for the purpose of continually sweeping the approaches 
before the worshippers, and to attend the priests during tlie 
performance of the ceremonies. 

As the preference was given by Buddou to tlie shade of 
the Bogaha tree above all others, it is universally held sacred 
among the Ceylonese. Wherever it is found throughout the 
island, persons are appointed to watch over it and preserve it 
from dirt or injury. The Bogstha tree is held in the sam^ 
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estimation among the foUowei^ of Buddou^ as the Banyau 
tree among the Brahmins. 

Notwitlistanding the many religious ceremonies and super-" 
stitions which prevail among the Ceylonese» they are fer from 
being such devotees imd zealots as any of the sect^ on the 
continent. Indeed^ they seem to be more actuated by apprer 
faension than by any real sentiment of zeal ; and they seldom 
think themselves called upon to take much concern in reli« 
gious matters till they fall into sickness> or verge towards the 
close of life. The ii\ju8tice of the Portuguese in forcing reli- 
gious tenets upon them, mmft have shocked tliem the more 
as they have not the smallest idea of intolerant zeal. So ht 
are they from being displeased at Europeans, or people of 
other persuasions entering their temples and observing their 
ceremonies, that they are rather gratified by such marks of 
attention, and account the presence of visitors as an honour 
done tliemselves. On beii^ questioned about their supersti^ 
tions, they do not hesitate to confess tlie absurdity of theic 
appreliensions, but still they look upon themselves as unable 
to escape from them; and dread even to attempt vindicating 
their freedom, from a fear that tliey may be instantly delivered 
over to the vengeance of those malignant spirits wIk> infest 
tlieir country. The Christian priests and missionaries, thou^ 
ofben successftd in propagating their doctrines^ have never yet 
been able totally to eradicate superstitions which have been 
imbibed from the cradle. 

I was very much surprised to observe the Ceylonese wear 
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beads> and muf tar prayers iis they count them and go along 
the road, in file same manner as 1 ha^e seen done in J^oman 
Catholic countries. I at first imagined that these were con-« 
verts to that religicm, but upon enquiry, I found that they 
were all staunch adherents to the worship of Buddou* Their 
high respect for the cnstonu^ of the Europeans led tliem early 
to adopt this usage from the Portuguese; but the prayers 
whi<!h they- mutter over Uieir beads, have no reference what^ 
ev6r to those used by the Roman Catholics> but are directed 
entirely to their own superstitions^ and intended as prevent* 
tives against the influende of the evil apirits vfhksh surround 
them^. 

: The hnmortality of the soul smd the resurrectioii^ of the 
body, are tenets firmly believed armofig all the Ceylonese* 
They believe that the soute of the just are imnsediately afkeir 
death admitted into the rank of gods, and that their ancient 
prophets and good kingsi are loHg since employed in excr- 
c«ing the powers^ of this station : while on the other hand^ 
the souk of the wicked, particularly of unjtist tyrante and 
frrq>ious priests,' are supposed to have passed into, wild beasts 
and repliFcs. 

The Cc>'k)nese are ri^d jH-edestinarianS) and believe that 
people are born to^ their particular desti^iies^, whetlier good or 
bad, whbotrt any p08sibili«y of avoiding or altering them^ 
Spells and charms are indeed supposed ifn some measuiJe to 
Kghten tlie cftecte of appointed calamities? and considcirable 
reliance is pfeced on giving ahns; Oa tins account the Ceyi*^ 
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lonese are rery liberal in the disbibution of charity. They 
consider giving presents to their priests and alms to their 
beggars as essential acts of goodness. The Cinglese in our 
service in particular, who have the natural ferocity of their 
minds n>ore completely subdued^ often give remarkable proofs 
of their extended good nature in tliese respects. It is custo- 
mary for them even to lay by a certain proportion of their 
food to distribute among the poor; and although distressed 
strangers are among the Indians accounted objects of very 
little compassion, yet a Cinglese will not shut his hand to 
the Malabar or Moor who a$ks him for relief. Their ten- 
derness is at times extended even to the brute creation ; and 
it is customary for them to bind themselves during the con- 
tinuance of certain festivals or seasons of devotion, to refraiir 
from killing any living creature, but subsist entirely on herbs 
and fruits. 

I have already observed, tliat the Ceylonese are much 
more conscientious in their dealings than the natives of the 
continent. This remark applies particularly to the Cinglese, 
who, besides being naturally abstemious, frugal, and free from 
covetousness, are not tempted by want to purloin the property 
of their neighbours. The Candians, though endued with much 
more pride and spirit, are by no means so conscientious or 
honest. Those indeed among them, who are guilty of steal- 
ing or lying, are exposed to public reproach, while just and 
honourable actions never fail to meet with applause; but 
when tliey expect to escape detection, they are seldom deter-^ 
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red from trespassing by scruples of conscience. The rapacity 
of their govertiors, and their frequent inroads into the Euro- 
pean settlements seem to have depraved tlieir originally good 
dispositions. 

Their burials are not attended with any particular religious 
solemnity. Mr. Knox states^ that in liis time it was custo- 
mary to burn the dead^ particularly the bodies of persons of 
distinction* , If this practice still subsists in any part of Cey- 
lon^ it has entirely escaped my researches, and must be both 
rare and confined to the remotest j^rts of the interior. The 
analogy of -several of the casts on the Coromandel and Mala- 
bar coasts, among whom the practice of burning the dead is 
general, may be alledged as a proof of its once having been 
customary among the Ceylonese. At present, as far as I 
have been . able to discover, the funeral ceremony is very 
simple, and nearly resembles what takes place among our- 
selves- The body is wrapped in a mat or piece of cloth, and 
carried to some unfrequented spot where it is deposited. 

Such are the circumstances I have been able to collect, 
which apply to the native Ceylonese in general. There are 
some particular shades of difference which arise between the 
Candians and Cinglese, both from the nature of the country 
they inhabit, and from the more frequent intercourse of the 
ktter with foreigners. These chiefly relate to their political 
situation, and their forms of administering justice, which 
among the Cinglese are of course considerably assimilated 
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to those of the people which holds them in subjection. • It 
will coraequently be necessary to mention such circumstancea 
separately. I shall therefore at present describe the few 
additional particulars concerning the Cinglese which have 
feUen under my observation: and reserve any further account 
of the Candiaiis till I come to describe theic country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

t!ircu7nsianves which distinguish the Cinglese from the Ca?idians: 

1 HE Cinglese, who inhabit ihe low lands and parts con* 
tignous to the coasts, live entii^ely under the dominion of 
wbaterer European nation has been able to acquire pos- 
session of that part of the island. The ittiture of the 
country tliey inhabit uideed ieaves them hardly any altera 
native but unconditional submission^ unleft they could either 
meet the Eoropeaiis in open battle, or consent to quit their 
plentiftil fields for the barren mountains of the interior. 
* Tlie subjection under which they have for a considerable 
time lived, while it teis effiatced the manly features of barba- 
rous independence, has at tlie same timev.tended to humanize 
and soften their dispositions. The Cinglese are a quiet, inof- 
fensive people; exceedingly grave, temperate, and irugal. 
Their bodies partake of the indolence of their minds, and it 
is with reluctance they are roused to any active exertion. 
When, however, they are obliged to apply themselves to any 
work, such as agriculture, they are capable of undergoing a 
great deal of labour. They are not indeed so strong as the 
Moor or Malabar race, and never nmke good palankeen 
bearers^ or coolies to carry burthens. 

The nulder virtues form the most prominent features of 
the Cinglese chajracter. They are gentle, charitable, and 
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friendly, and have scarcely any of the fetlse, treacherous, and de- 
siring art^ which are often found among the Candians. With 
hnich le^ simobtlineiss and courteousness of face and manner 
tiian the latter, they have much sincerer hearts. On ex- 
'afninihg the countenances and carriage of these two classes of 
Ceylbne^e, it is easy to perceive the diflference arising from 
the respective circumstances in which they are placed. The 
countenance of tl^ Candian is erect, his look haughty, his 
'mien lofty, and his whole carriage marked by the pride of 
indfependetjce. The humble yielding deportment of the Cin- 
gl^e^ on the other hand, with the patient or ratlier abject 
endurance which is painted in their £ices, plainly denotes th^ 
dependent and helpless state to which they are reduced. 

The looks of the Cinglese even denote a degree of eflfemi- 
nacy and cowai-dice, which excites the contempt of the Can- 
dianS ; although the latter, with all their boasted spirit, can 
never venture to attack an European but by the same 
method as the Cinglese, and are equally cautious in waiting 
the convenient moment of assaulting him from the bushes, 
or jungle, in which they have concealed themsdves. 
• I have already mentioned some efforts which the Cinglese 
made to resist the orders of our govenunent; but the vigor- 
rous measures instantly taken on tlie occasion, soon convinced 
.them tliat the power of the English was still more irresist- 
ible than that of their former masters. The cause of their, 
rebellion was the imposition of certain taxes by Mr. Andrews, 
the head servant of the Cdmpany, aud the Collector of the 
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revenues. A body of the Cin^lese took up arms and retired 
into the woods at the distance of fL few miies from Coiumbai 
several of the corles and districts at the same time declared 
openly iu &vour of the rebellion. A detachment of SqK>ys 
was sent against them: several severe combats ensued; and it 
was not till after a considerable loss of men on both sides 
that the insurgents were completely subdued. Such is the 
nature of the country, full of tliick woods, narrow passes, and 
rlyers, that our troops often wanted a proper opportunity to 
act, and were frequently attacked before the rebels were per- 
ceived, or even suspected to be near them. 
, It may not* be improper here to observe, that although 
in this and another commotion which ha^^ened two years 
after, our troops were ultimately; successiult yet much inconr 
yenience and danger might eventually be incurred from a 
general revolt among the Cinglese. The preventives against 
it are, however, no less obvious thaii certain. A mild and 
equitable government with a strict administi^ion of justice, 
camiot fail to conciliate the minds of these people, who have 
already been trained to submission and an unbounded reve- 
rence for Europeans. As a sure precaution, however, against 
all contingencies, every effort shpuld be made to clear the 
woods and improve the roads, so as to enable troops with 
ease and without risque to Watch over the security^; of our 
plantations. It was suspected that tliese unusual; commotions 
among the Cinglese might be connected with a more exten<^ 
sive plan concerted amoj^ the natives for the osiertion of 
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flieir iiiidependence ; and ^ strict enquiry was instituted by 
our government, to find out wlietfaer tiie king of Candy ha4 
any share in exciting the rebellion. It could not however be 
ascertained that he had ^any connexion witk it, -or had ^iven 
them the digJitest encouragemeht. 

The ivarlike habits of the Candians make them naturally 
looH with contempt on tlie Cinglese, who are almost entirely 
unacquainted with the management of arins, having no occa« 
sion tO'Use tliem except in procuriog game for the tables ^f 
the' Europeans. 

The Jiress of the poorer sorts of the Cinglese in a par- 
ticular manner bespeaks their inddenoe atxl wretchedness. 
It consists merety df a piece of coarse doth wrapped round 
their loins, and coveiiog their tliighs, or frequently only the 
|)ai45 which decency requires to be concealed. Their feiir is 
either tied up in a bunch on the crown of the head, or 
dropped quite dose, which is the usual ciustom among the 
lower orders of the peasants. The Women wear their hair 
tied up in the same wcty, or festened with. toFtoisensheU 
combs. Their dress eonsi^ts of a piece of cloth wrapped 
round the waist^ and reachinfg down, to their ancles; among 
the very poorest class it does not reach below the knee. 
They wear also a ^ort jacket which usually covers the 
bosom and shoulders, leaving' the 'middle of the back bare ; 
the bosom is also frequently exposed. This class of women 
arc employed to do all manner of servile work, and to bring 
the iruita and vegetables to market. 
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Bat although the poorer Cii^lese' use no more clothing 
than a very small attention to decency obliges .them^ tlie supe- 
rior ranks are iu from being regardless of dress. The men 
of the better sort usually wear a piece of calico wrafqped 
round their waists, and either allowed to liang loose down 
to their ancles, or drawn together between the legs in Uie 
form of wide trowsers. 

The body is covered by a jacket wth sleeves, wliich 
unites the appearance of a shirt and waistcoat, and is but-* 
toned at the neck and wrists* The buttons are the articles 
on which the magnificence of tliis piece of dress is aoppaaed 
particularly to depend, and no expence is spared to liare 
them as splendid as possible. A great number of buttons are 
used, and they are either of silver, gold, or precious stones. 
Enormous ear-rings are another piece of finery in which the 
Ceylonese cope with their neighbours the Malabars. In order 
to prepare the ear for these unwieldy rings, which often hang 
down to the shouldei-s, pieces of wood are employed to keep 
open and widen the orifice which is made for the purpose 
in their infency. As the climate hardly requires any cover- 
ing, the shoulders and body are often left completely baie* 
On their heads they wear caps of various shapes, and others 
of tbem coloured handkerchiefs, according as fency dictates, 
or the rules of their cast prescribe* 

The dress of the higher ranks of women is similar to tliat 
worn by the black Portuguese ladies, which 1 have already 
described. Tlie younjg Cinglese women of rank dress by no 
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ioMiDSs inel^antly^ and neither their appearance nor raanaer 
are disagreeable. They are frequently met at the partial af 
tbe.Duteh^. who are. much more jpartial to their company 
than the English. From, the naturally distant and haughty 
temper of our countrymen, and their unacquaintance with 
the imtive laiiguage, they never dream of associating with the 
Cinglese, or receiving them into their parties. 
! The Cin^ese are ingenious and expert artificers, and dis« 
play particular dexterity in gold, silver, and carpenters' work; 
In, this last branch, they have already made great proficiency 
since the arrival of the English. Their implements are very 
few, and simple in the construction; the mode of using them 
is readily acquired, and the toes are occasionally employed a$ 
wdl as the hands. They have none of that ponderous nuH 
ebinery which is employed to fecilitate the vast manufactures 
of the Europeam ; their implements are easily transported^ 
and as easily set to Work. When a smith is called for, be 
carries along with him his bellows, anvil, hammer, files, and 
all his other a{^paratus, and sets himself to work on , the spot 
in a few minutes. The numbei- of persons who are employed 
in all sorts of handicraft work, renders furniture, and other 
articles of that description, both good and cheap. 

The Cinglese supply our garrisons plentifully with beef,, 
fowls, eggs, and other articles of the same sort, at a very 
moderate rate, as they seldom make use of them for thdr 
own consumption : beef in particular they never taste, as the 
cow is Ml object of their worship. A few of them, .jparticu-. 
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feriy those most cdnversant with Ew to driok 

arraick;itiid all ranks iise toddy, as well for medicine as for 
•the sake of the liquot itself. The vessels which they em* 
pl6y to hoH the juice*, of Hie palmyra and cocoa-tree, is a 
rind of tlie betel-tree, which forms a coating over the 
leaves; in colour and -texture it resembles bleached 
sheep-skin, and is fully as strong, and much better adapted 
for- retaining liquor. Fowls' are brought to market in great 
abundance : a good fowl sells at from four-pence to ^ight^. 
pence; eggs at two'^pehce a: do^n; and a good dish of iisk 
may be bbuglit at from ojoia^pedny to two-pence, according 
to the. state of the market. . ^ . -: , . > , • > 

As the Cinglese live under the protection of the British 
Government,' they are also subjected to our laws axid forms 
of administering justice, except in a very few points, in which 
their ancient customs, as they do not materially interfere 
with our modes, are piermitted to be retained. The same 
laws of inheritance reiiiahi in force among all the Ceylonese : 
the lands descend to the eldest son, if the fitther makes no 
will ; . but a certain proportion of the property must always 
go to * the maintenance of the widow and the younger 
diildren. 

i The Cinglese under' our dominion are governed by their 
lative magistrates, only tlie suprenae controlling power always 
resides in the ser^^nts of our gov«nment. All our possessions 
on the island are divided into corles and districts, the subor- 
dinate superintendence of which is given to the Moodeliers, 
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or iiatiye itMtgijitrates^ «bo are always chosen from* among 
tl1^ dasa of tlie uobleB styled Hoodrews and Mahondrews. 
These magistrates supeiintend both the country parts and 
tlie villagesi and exercise a power similar to our country 
and city magistrates in Great Britain. It is the business of 
the MoodeUers to assist in collecting the revenues, settlii^ 
the proportion of tlie taxes and contributions, assembling the 
peasants f^ gbverament service, procuring provisions and 
other supplies to the different gaiTiscms when required^ pro-- 
Viding co<^ies for conveying stores' or ba^ge from one sta^^ 
tion to aaiother; in short^^it is their business to observe the 
conduct of the natives^ and prevent either public or indi- 
vidual interest from sustaining any loss. 

The MoodeUers have under them an inferior class of 
potty officers, wlio are also chosen from among the Hon- 
drews. Their business is to assist the MoodeUers, and 
carry their orders^ into execution. In those parts where it 
is not thought requisite to quarter a body of troops, there 
is a police corps of tlie natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of government in each district: they are com- 
posed of Conganiegy or sergeants, AratjieSj or corporals, and 
Lascarines, or common soldiers, and perform the same offices 
as our sheriff's men, or constables. They are armed with 
short swords and spears : a large body of them attend the 
Governor in his tours round the island, and on other occa- 
sions, either for jtate or expediency. 
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The Mdod^ew as wdi :ais the iflferior cte ^ pblibe o^ 
ficers/are under the imniediate orders of the coiumandiRgVoffic^F 
oif the militarjr post to irhich their district or corie is attached^ 
with the exception of a few corks ou the borders of the: 
Candian territory, wherc^ it has not been foisnd expedient ta 
hold any military station. It is through these t^omti^aiiding 
officers that all reports, intelligence and compfadnts are car- 
ried to the Go\jemor. The Mbodeliers at the same timft 
make a repiort of \rhat passes in' their respective di^icfisi io^ 
the Maha or Ma Ma Moodelier^ the chief of tiie whole 
order, who resides in the Black Town of Columbo ; ' and 
he on his part lays these reports before the Governor. 
There are particular Mooddiers appointed to superintend 
the barking of the cimamon^ who interfere in nothing else^ 
and are responsible to the European officer who is intrusted 
.with tlie manageoient of that department. 

The noUes or Mahondrews, from among wliom the 
Mooddiers are chosen^ form a particular cast completely 
distinct from the others^ and both their appearance, dress, and 
manners denote superiority to the rest of the natives. 

The Mahondrews are feirer than the other Ginglese, 
probably owing to Uieir being less exposed to the sun. 
When they go abroad, their rank and wealth entitles them 
to be carried in coolies or palankeens; or if they prefer 
going on foot, thehr attendants hold the leaf of the talipot 
over thdr heads. When tSiey appear in public, or wait on 
Europeans, a numerous body either of their own servants 
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or of thj^ peasants of #lieir distxict are employed to carry 
their umbrellas and betel boxes. The latter are made very 
handsome as if to denote the quality of the owner: they. 
^*e usually of ivory, tortoise-shell, silver, or calamander wood 
inlayed. In their own hands they carry a small silver box> 
^resembling a watch, to hold their chinam. 
V In their manners the Mahondrews are extremely .ai&ble, 
and much more polite and engaging, than the natives of 
the Continent of India. They are very partial to Euro- 
peans, and treat them both witli candour and confidence; 
^or do they look upon tliem with that suspicious eye, nor 
behave with that Owning and hypocritical servility which 
is so observable in the conduct of the Dubashes, and other 
Moors and Malabars towards Europeans. For these reasons 
the Dutch fomid it their interest to use them well on all 
occasions, and to grant them large indulgences and privileges. 
Our Government continues the sam6 policy; and, by treat- 
ing them with confidence and gentienessj has secured their 
sincere esteem and attachment. 

The Maliondrews discover on all occasions a great desire 
to copy the manners of the Europeans, and in their address 
and conversation this predilection is particularly discernible* 
Most of them speak the Dutch and Portuguese languages 
fluently, and many of them already begii> to converse in 
English with considerable facility. 

They dress very richly, and by no meaqs inelegantly ac- 
cording to die fiishions of that country. Their dress is 
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pecufiar to themselves, and seems to conilnQe the anoievit 
European witk the Asiatic. It coas&ts of a long yide «iia^ 
of fine cloth and a dark blue or crimsQ)i CalouFi with tlM 
buttons reaching down all the vay to the bottom^ fnd 
the cuffs wide like those of a fonnetr century? The Iwitoit^ 
holes are embroidered with gold or silver^i and tbe buttbqs 
the same oc covered with lace. The vest4 are of ir^itQ 
flowered calico^ sii^le^bre^tedi ai}d with pockets after oinr 
old £ishion. They button at tii9 colter Uke a s^rt^ mi^ 
as we have ahready observed in^ the descriptiofi of the c^Qsrt 
worn by the better orders of tlie Cinglese, tl|ey serve boHi 
purposes of a shirt and waistcoat; ti)e buttons ape always 
of gold or precious stones. In place of breeschea^ they 
wear a piece ef wlnte or crdoured catico^ wrapped round 
the waist and drawn together between the legs }ike looa^ 
trowsers. Across tiieir shoulders they wear a broad belt of 
gold or silver lace or embroidery work, to which is attaclfed 
a short curved sword or dagger^ with a handle and 8C£^ 
bard variously ornamented according to tjie fyncy of t!)fe 
wearer. On their feet they have a kind of sandal, but 
commonly go bare legged. They wear their hair fastene4 
up in a bunch with several tortoise-sliell combs : sometimes 
they chuse to go bare-headed ; at other times they have 
on a cap or hat of the same materials as those worn by 
us, and only differing in shape; the brim .with them in 
turned up before and behind, >and is entirely removed ai 
tlie sides which are generally embroidered.^ The Mahft Moo- 
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dC^er ' oecAfiidnaUy ap|)tors in a 06at of crimson doth ol^ 
v^wt, ^and"hfe clrfess in bthei' respecti corresponds to the 
num6yoi& retinue vhich atimys attends him. 

The Mahondrews are fond of magnificence, and seem 
Bttxibvd 1» niafce'a figtire ia the eyes of ]£uropeans- It is 
attlidrSreddlttg^feaBts that they seem particularly anxious 
to ekbiWt thei* splendour, ind the Europeans are often in-* 
ttted te^lhes^ j^rties. I have frequently been present at 
gildl tSfliStSi whiiih were indeed prepared without any regard 
•o^ CHtpeiice. A ball and supper given by the Maha Moodeliet 
tercd^brate hts daughter's marriage with a noble of the 
tamev class particular^ attracted my notice by the grand 
hold expensive style in which it was conducted. The Governor 
iuid^'most of the oncers of the garrison were present, as 
W«ll a» a great nrnmber of Dutcli ladies and gentlemen; 
iKiid as the Company was too large for any room to con* 
iiihy' a house was built and covered in' fbr the purpose. 
rhi the * course of the evening the Governor presented the 
'Moodelier with a gold chain, as a testimony of the high 
tense entertained of his fiiithftil and upright conduct in our 
iiervice* 

' The Moodeliers are of infinite use in preserving the obe- 
dience of the natives, and it is extremely fortunate that 
they are upon so good a footing with our countrymen. The 
whole cast of Mahondrews, like the nobility of ' other 
conquered countries, have transferred theii- pride from real 
power to the preservation of a fictitious pre-6min^nce r a^ 
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Ik specte» of jK^rupulous faonour; awi tiieref<M« it iss^syi Jby 
flaying* ^ proper defer^ice to thoae objects . wht€^ ibey 
piosit value, to procure their stAoere attachmeot 9ii4 ^Nftt^ 
aijce** 

^lihe naturstl disposittons ol the Cinglese «re> m I hx^ 
already observed, mild and fiumaoe ; and their iBora}9» e^ 
cept in the promiscuous int^course of the sexes, :hx^om 
being depraved, it is to be lamented however that thdr 
minds labour so dreadMly under the influencse of «]^r6j»f 
tious feiu^, and that tlieir morality is not founded <m mot» 
rational principles. It is to be hoped that more atteatioii 
will be paid to their cultivation and improvemeiit by owe 
countrymen than their former mastns, the Dutch and 
the Portugueze ; who, [by their own avaricious and shorts 
sighted policy, precluded themselves from receiving that siqiH 
port from, the natives which might still have maiirfaintid 
them masters of Ceylon. Many of the-Cinglese have kth 
deed been converted to the Christian &ith ; aiid part profeis 
to be Roman Catholics, while others attend the Calviiii$t 
.and Lutheran worship: but scarcely one of them understands 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. It seemed suffi- 
cient to tiieir former European mastere, if tliey could be 
.brou^t to jp'actice the outward forms. of the Christian wor- 
ship; apd their apparent conversion was thei^fore niore 
frequently to be r€;garded as a badge of tame -subnussion 
than a real improviement in religious and, moral ; principles. 
A zeajk)us ejQE^rt on the part of our goyi^iTuoieiit ;to iiitr9* 
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tfttce. ottr leftrnin^ and tj^^on aToong tiie natiTes h tbe 
iwrtet means of improvif^ suid consolidating our empire in. 
the islands Tfae higher ol>ders of the Cinglese alueady- affidrd 
an example of what that p^ple may soon become b^'an 
intercourse "with civilised society: many ei them display 
minds capable of reeeivii^ the most polished and ^stematae 
Muealion.' 
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CHAPTER X|. , 

T%e Mng of Candy s domtntdns^^Its divmom- — Candy-^Dfg-- 
Uggy Near — htilemhy New — Anaerodgburra-^Climdte—Soil-^ 
Circumstances which distinguish the Candinhs from the Cinglese. 

I Have wovr described the sea-coast of Ceylon and if^ 
inhabitants. It is itx these parts tUat we are principally t^ 
iook for the riches and advantages to be derived from tlie 
island. The possession of the interior might tend to the 
security of onr dominion; and an improved mode of cul'*- 
tivation might make it capable of maintaining a much 
greater number of inhabitants; but these purposes may be 
as effectually attained by a friendly intercourse with the 
natives, as by a direct submission to our authority. Out 
Government will doubtless avoid the error of the former 
European masters of Ceylon, who wasted unprofitably iu 
vain attempts to subdue the natives that time and those 
resources which might have rendered this island one of the 
imost valuable eokmies in tlie world. 

In a detached island, such as Ceylon, if any where, we 
might expect to find very little ^iiversity in the nature ^ of 
the country and the races by which it were inhabited; 
and yet we are here presented with three different dominions 
governed by different laws, presenting the gresatest variety 
of soil, climate, and eultivation, and possessed by three 
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distinct races which seem to have no original connexion 
with each other. In these parts which I have already de- 
scribed, the whole ton6 of manners is European ; and even 
the Ginglese who inhabit there seem to have lost their most 
prominent native characteristics. The state of agriculture, of 
architecture and manufacturts along tlie coasts is so much 
4erived from Europeans, that little of it can be attributed 
to the native cultivation of Ceylon. In the king of Candy's 
dominions, which occupy the greater part of the interior, 
the invasion of Europeans has, on the contrary, rather re- 
tarded, than clianged the progressive state of civilization and 
the arts. Seveml features of the native character have 
indeed undergone some alteration from this cause; and both 
from opposition and intercourse, the European maimers, 
modes of warfere^ and arts, have in some degtet become 
luiown to the Candians. 

Another part of the interior however is possessed by a 
race, who seem to liave scarcely any thing in common 
either with the Candians or Europeans. The Bedahs iu 
their woods and mountains still retain tlieir primitive state 
of society, very little improved by intercourse with their 
neighbours which they anxiously avoid. 

The possession and manners of these. two races, the Can- 
dians and Bedahs, come now to be considered. If tlie 
information which we have been able to obtain hitherto bn 
those subjo^ts be still limited and insufficient to satisfy 
curiosity, it is however so far extended, as to enable us to 
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judge how far they can be rendered of advantage to. tiie 
colony. Many febulpus stories are told of the. interior a^i^id 
its inl)tabitants» which might have indeed amused , the reader,^ 
but which at the same time might have misled him. . X 
have only advanced su(;h fects as I either knew to be true 
fiora my personal knowledge^ oy which I found ta be oon;- 
i^istent with the. opinion of the best infonned. Several ad- 
ditional particulars relative to the country and manners 
o/ the Candians will be found ia the joum^ of ajx iEdn^ 
bassy to the court of Candy subjohied to this volume. , 

The interior of the island> owing to the jealousy of ^ the 
Dutch, has been little explored by Europeans; and any 
traveller who might have obtained the permission of -the 
Dutch to -visit it, could not have executed his purpose 
from the jealousy of the natives. Since the Candians haxp 
been driven by their invaders into the mountains of the 
interior, it has been tli^eir policy carefully to prevent any 
European from seeing tliose objects which might tempt tlie 
avarice of his countrymen, or from observing the approaches 
by which an army could penetrate tlieir mountains. If an 
European by any accident was caiTied into their territories, 
they took every precaution to prevent him from escaping; 
and the guards stationed every where at. the approaches, 
jomed to the wide and patliless woods which divide the 
interior from the coast, rendered such an attempt almost 
completely desperate. When an ambassador was sent from 
any European government to the King of Candy, he w^s 
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watched with all that strictoess aiid ^jealousy which the 
sQspicioitf temper of uncirilized nations dictates; and from 
an accoimt subjoined to this volume of an embaasy which 
I attended to the court of that monarch, it will be seen 
liow careftil the natives were to prevent strangera from 
making any observations* Mr. Boyd, who about' twenty 
years ago went on a similar embassy, was watched with 
the same particular circumspection; and lias therefore been 
able to add little to our stock of knowledge concerning 
the interior. 

The dominions of tlie native prince are completely cut 
off' on all sides from those of the Europeans by ahnost 
impenetrable woods and mountains. The passes which lead 
through these to the coasts are exti*eniely steej) and dif* 
iicult, and scarcely known even by the natives themselves. 
As soon as we advance from ten to twenty miles from the 
coasts a country presents itself greatly differing from the 
isea-coast botli in soil, climate, and appearance. After an- 
cending the mountains and passing tlie woods, we fiAd> 
ourselves in tlie midst of a country not advanced many 
stages beyond the fh-st state of improvement, and which we 
are astonished to find in tlie neighbourhood of the highly' 
cultivated fields which surround Columbo. As we advance 
towards the centre of the island, the country gradually rises, 
and the woods and mountains which separate the several 
parts of the country become more steep and impervious. 

It is in tiie midst of these fiststuesses thai the native 
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Prince rtill# fresenr^ those remains of territory and povrtt 
which hare been left him by successive invaders. His diy* 
tninionis ar^ now Intich reduced in size ; for be^des the 
trhole of the sea-coasls which were of any value, Che Dutch, 
in their various attacks during the last century, ha^^e contrived 
to get into their power every tract from which they could 
derive either emolument or security. Those prdvindes Which 
«till remain to him ajre Nourecalava and Hotcourly tdward:J 
the . north and north-west ; while Matuly, comprehending 
the districts of Bintani, Velas, and Panoa, with a few 
others. Occupies those parts more to the eastward. To the 
south-east lies Ouvah, d province of some note, dud ^v^ 
ing the king one of his titles. The westetti parts are 
chiefly included in the provinces of Cotenlal and Hotter-^ 
acorley. These diflfeitent provinces are subdivided into corles 
ox districts. And eritirdy belong to the native prince. It 
is needless to recount the names of those divisions which 
stretch towards the sea-^coast, and are now chiefly in oui' 
possession* 

In the highest and most centrical part of the native 
king's dominioas lie the corles or counties of Oudanour and 
Tatanour, in which are situated the iwo principal cities. 
These counties take the pre-eminence of all the rest, and 
are both better cultivated, and more populous than any of 
the other districts, and are distinguished by the general 
siamd of Condc Udda ; cond^ or eand^ m the native Ian- 
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gu&ge. signifying a mountain^ and udda the greatest or 
higliest- 

. This province of Conde Udda is even more inacessible 
tlian the others^ and forms as it were a separate kingdom 
of itself. On every side it is surrounded by lofty momi- 
tains covered' with wood, ?tnd the paths by which it is 
entered seem little more than the tracts of wild beasts* 
Guards are stationed all around to prevent both entrance 
and escape; for defence they might seem entirely super* 
fiuous, did we not recollect that the perseverance of the 
Dutch overcame all these obstacles, and forced a way into 
the very centre of this natural fortification. 

in the district of Tattanour lies Candy the royal resi* 
dence and the capital of the native prince's dominions. It 
is situated at the distance* of eighty miles from Columbo, 
and twice as far from Trincomalee, m the midst of lofty 
and steep hills covered with thick jungle. The narrow and 
difficult passes by which it is approached are intersected 
with thick hedges of thorn; and hedges of the same sort 
are drawn round the hills in the vicinity of Candy like 
lines of circumvallation. Through them the only passage 
is by gates of the same thorny materials, so contrived as 
to be drawn up and let down by ropes. When the Can-> 
diaus are obliged to retreat within these barriers, they cut 
the ropes, and then it is impossible to force a passage 
except by burning down the gates, which fiom their green 
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state, and the constant annoyance of the enemy sheltered 
behind, them, would prove an enterprise of time and diffi- 
culty. These hedge-rows form the chief fortifications of 
Candy. The Mali-vagonga also nearly surrounds the hill 
on which it stands: the river is Tiere broad^ rocky, and 
rapid; a very strict guard is kept on it, and every 
one who passes or repasses is closely watdied and ex- 
amined. 

The city itself is a poor miserable-looking place, surrouded 
by a mud wall of no strength whatever. It has been 
several times burnt by Europeans, and was once deserted 
by the king, who retired to a more inaccessible part of Iiis 
tiominions. It is upon occasion of the enibassy of General 
Macdowal, an account of which is subjoined to this volume, 
that any information concerning the present state of Candy 
has been obtained; tfuid even then it could be little more 
tlian guessed at, as the embassador and his suite were 
admitted only by torch-hght, and always retired before 
break of day. From what could then be observed, the 
city consists of a long straggling street built on the de- 
clivity of a hill; the houses mean aiid low, but with their 
foundations raised in such a manner above the level of the 
street that they appear quite lofty to passengers. The rea- 
son of this extraodinary taste is to enable the king to hold 
his assemblies of the people and to have liis elephant and 
buffalo fights in the street, without interfering with the 
houses. When the king passes along the street^ none Qf 
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the inhabitftnts are allowed to appear before their homes, 
or the paths on a lerel with them, as that would be at-^ 
tended with the heinous indecorum of placing a subject 
higher than the prince descended of the sun. 

. At the upfier end of this street^ stands the palace, a 
poor iMnsion for the abode of a king. It is surrounded 
with high stone walls^ and consists of two squares, one 
within the other. In the inner of these are the royal 
bportments, and it is there that the court is held and 
audiences giren. The exterior of the palace and the rest 
tof the city could be but very pai*tially observed by those 
who attended General Macdowal, owing to die pressure of 
the crowd, and the dazzling geare of the torches. By every 
account indeed which I have heard. Candy contains nothing 
worthy of notice^ and from the want of dtfaer wealth or in«- 
dustry among the inhabitants it is not indeed to be expected 
that any thing could be met with in this straggling village 
t0 attract the attention of the traveller. 

The next city in point of importance to Candy is l^igliggy 
Neur, which lies to the eastward of the capital about ten 
or twelve miles, and in the direction of our fort of 
Batacolo. The district around Bigliggy Neur is still more 
wild, barren, and impenetrable than that which surrounda 
Candy. It is on tliis very account that it has been chosen 
at times as a royal residence: at <me period when the 
king was driven out of Candy, and b» capital burnt, he 
found hem % retreat to which no European army has even 
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been able to penetrate. A few villages are scattered among 
the surrounding hills ; and in those places where the woods 
leave some clear space^ the soil though barren produces 
rice.. 

About six or seven miles south of Candy lies the town ef ' 
Nilemby Neur, which has also at times afforded a retreat 
to the king: he ha« here a palace and store-houses. The 
remains of several other towns are found in various parts 
of the country. On the road from Candy to Trincomalefe 
stood the town of Aletty Neur, where the king kept 
stores of grain and other provisions. This however as well 
as many other towns was burnt to the ground by the 
Portugueze ; and nothing is now left but the remains of 
some temples and pagodas to testify that such places ever 
were in existence. 

The ruins of some towns, which appear to liave been 
both larger and better built than tliose hitherto described, 
prove that the kingdom of the Candians was once in a 
more flourishing condition, and gradually tending by the 
natural course of things to civilization and opulence, when 
the invasion of Europeans deprived them of all those means 
by which they could have access to foreign nations, and an 
opportimity of importing either arts or manners into their 
own. In the nothern part of the kingdom lies the province 
of Noure Calava, where the ruins of the once famous and 
splendid city of Anurodgburro are still discovered. It 
stands almost at the nm^tliem extremity of the Candiaa 
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domhiiom, and borders on the province of Jafhapatam. In 

former ages this was the residence of the kings of Ceylon; 

and has long been the place of their burial. Owing to its 

being at a distance from Candy, and the terrors of a barbarous 

fjourt, it is much frequented by priests and other Cinglese, 

who come here to pay devotion to their saints. It was here 

that the stately temples and pagodas of the Ceylonese 

worship formerly stood, as appears by the massy pillars and 

hewn stones which still remain. The Portuguese, however, 

made themselves masters of the town, and found in it more 

objects for their ravages than they had hitherto met with 

; in the other parts of the island. They pulled down without 

i remorse the religious edifices with which it was adorned, and 

I transported *the choicest of the materials to fortify Columbo 

and the other towns which they erected on the sea*coasts. 
p This act of sacrilege tended more than any other thing to 

alienate the minds of the natives; and the Ceylonese still 
record it with horror. 

The whole of the king's country, with the exception of the 
plains around Anurodgburro, present a constant interchange 
of steep mountains and low vallies. The excessive thickness 
of the woods, which cover by far the greatest portion of the 
country, causes heavy fogs and unwholesome damps to pre- 
vail. Every evening the fogs fall with the close of day, and 
are not again dissipated till the sun has acquired great 
power. The vallies are in general marshy, full of springs, 
and excellently adapted for the cultivation of rice and rear- 
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ing of cattle. Tliese advanta^^ however, are greatly coun- 
teracted by the unhealthi»ess of the climate in these parts 
after the rauiy season. The principal difference between the 
climate of the interior and that of tiie coasts, is occasioned 
by the stagnation of the atmosf^re in the former. The 
depth of the vallies and the thickness of the woods conspire 
to prevent the free circulation of air; and hence the night is 
constantly attended with excessive cold damps, which are sue* 
ceeded by days equally noxious from their hot and sultry 
vapours. .An European on coming into the interior is very 
liable to catch the hill or jungle fever. It is a disease re- 
sembling our ague and intermittent fever, and never leaves 
the person attacked, if he does not immediately cliange liis 
residence to the sea-coast, where the climate is nK>re cool 
and refreshing by day, while it is free from tlie cold and 
damps of the night. 

The country of Candy can never receive any improvement 
from internal navigation. Several large rivers indeed inter- 
sect it; but these during the rainy season are rendered so 
rapid and impetuous by the torrents which fell into them 
from the surrounding hills, that no boat can venture upon 
them; while in the opposite season they are almost com- 
pletely dried up. The Malivagonga, which is the largest of 
these rivers, rises at the foot of Adam's Peak, a high mountain 
to the south-west of Candy, and taking a north-east direction, 
nearly surrounds tlie capital, and at length falls into tlie sea 
at Trincomalee. The jMulivaddy, the next principal river 
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tekes > its rise at a small distance from tlie other» bad run& 
towards the west coasts There are a vaxiety of other rivevs, 
which rise from the hills in various parts of the countiy: 
although these be not navigable, yet if propefly attended to, 
they might be employed to the greatest advantage in fertili*- 
zing the country. 

The rainy seasons vary in different parts of the interior. 
The southrwest quarter is subject to the influence of the 
western monsoons, while the north-east is but slightly touched 
by those from the opposite quarter. The high range of 
mountains which runs across the country of Candy, seems to 
divide the island into two different climates: it has been a 
<!:ontinued drought on one side of them for years, while it 
has rained on the other without intermission. Tlie eastern 
parts are by no means so subject to the influence of the 
monsoons as those to the west, and are consequently much 
less deluged with rains. The seasons in the mountains, of 
tlie interior are regulated by different laws, and do not ex- 
actly correspond to either of the monsoons. Among tliem it 
luins incessantly during the montlis of JVfarcli and Aprils at 
which period it is dry in the lowlands. 

As I have already given a description of the Ceylonescs in 
general, and pointed out the particular characteristics of the 
Ginglese, a few peculiar circumstances are all tliat require to 
be noticed of the manners of tlie Candians. The excessive 
jealousy which tlie latter entertain of Europeans and their 
connexions, has indeed hitlierto rendered every attempt to 
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obtain accurate information concerning tliera almost com- 
pletely abortive. It might be naturally imagined that this 
information could have been obtained by means of the Cin^ 
gleie in the European dominions ; but the intercourse between 
the two branches of the nation is more completely cut off 
than that between any of the most savage and hostile tribes 
in North America. Even during the intervals of peace no 
communication is opened, nor is tliere any attempt on eitlier 
side to carry on a secret traffic or correspondence with the 
other. The policy of tlie Dutch therefore succeeded- so far 
as to render the Candians completely isolated, and to make 
them look with apprehension and hostile jealousy on tlie 
approach of a stranger. 

As I have already observed, the state of constant hostility 
in which the Candians have so long continued w^ith the 
Europeans, and the independence whicli their mountains 
enable them to maintain, have rendered the lines of tlieir 
character more bold and prominent, while the subjection and 
tranquillity of the lowlanders have greatly softened the more 
ragged traits of theii' natural disposition. Although the Can- 
dians are governed with the most complete despotism, yet 
as their prejudices and customs are shared and respected by 
their Aonarchs, they are proud of being free from a foreign 
yoke, and slaves only to a master of their own race. They 
look upon the Cinglese in our service as a meaii, despicable 
race, who barter their natural lights for peace and pro* 
tection. The Candians in their appearance retain an air of 
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bsiugbtipess and gravity; they a^e at the same tinate move 
cpurteoDS aiul polite^ as well as more crafty and treacherous 
than their country niai of the lowlands. They are also ac^ 
counted more athletic, and superior both in shape and coun^ 
tenance. As they are accustomed from their in&ncy to bear 
antis and watch at the different posts where any danger id 
ajpprd^nded, they early acquire a military air wluch is of 
itself sufficient to ^distinguish them from the Cinglese. Their 
houses are also neater and better constructed^ thoi^ of the 
sanie materials and furnished quite alike. 
- The dress of the higher orders of the Candians consists 
of several^ folds of cottoa doth^ or calico drawn close round 
their waists; while another piece of the same^ after being 
wrapiped round the body^ has the one end tucked up at the 
back) while the other is drawn together between the legs, or 
l^angs straight down to the ancles. Their arras« ^ulders> 
aod chest> are bare. On their heads they wear a s(^t of 
Cap> or turban, of a slmpe peculiar to themselves : it has no 
resemblance to that worn by the natives of the continent or 
the Cinglese; it is broad and fiat at top and narrow towards 
^ lower part, and is stiffened with conjee, a species of 
starch made of rice. Over their shoulders, or- round their 
waists, they wear a belt, to which a dagger or short l^ai^er 
is suspended. A purae, like that in the dress of the Soots 
Highlanders, is worn before then^ and is einpk>yed to hold 
betel*-leaf> areka-^nuts, and tobacco. They have, however, 
tamaraJy a. boy ta attend them with a box of ivory or 
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tortoise-shell r^lenished w^th these materials. An umlH^Iii 
of the talipot leaf is their comtant and necessary attendant 
when they walk abroad in the day time. They all wea^ 
rings on tlieir fingers ; few of them in their ears, as this is 
one of those indifferent articles in which the king shews his 
supreme authority by entering his royal prohibition. The 
chief distinction in the dress of the higher orders among thd 
Candians and the Cing1ese> is in the form of the cap, and 
the immense quantity of cloth worn round the waist by the 
former. 

The appearance of the k>wer orders amoi^ both is in 
every re^>ect the same, only that the difference in the shape 
of the cap is still observable. Of the Candian men in gene* 
ral it may be said that they are better drest than the Cin^ 
^ese, as well as £siirer in the complexion. 

It may seem strange, that after having lived upwards of 
three years on the island, and after having traversed the iiH 
terior even to the capital, I should still be able to describe 
the Candian women only from the report of otliers. Such, 
however, was the watchful suspicion ot that people, that 
durk^ the whole prog^ress of the embassy, not one female 
was permitted to fall in our way. This is one of the strongs 
est proofs of the apprehension which the conduct of tht 
Dutch haa excited among the Candians, as they are 1^ nO 
means particiilleury jealous of their women, and certainly kept 
them out of sight merely frotn a fear of intelligence being 
communicated to the European^. From the enquiries ithkh I 
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Imve' repeatedly made, I never could learn that there i& any 
material difference either in the manners, appearance, or dre» 
of the Candian and Cinglese women. 

Tlie Candians are divided into different casts, which take 
precedence of each other according to tlie most scrupulous 
regulations. The fii-st class comprises the nobles: these ac- 
count it their chief glory to keep their high, blood uncon- 
laminated, and for this reason never intermarry with those 
of an inferior rank. If a woman of this cast were found to 
have degraded herself by connexion of any kind with a man 
of a lower cast, her life would be the forfeit. By this regu- 
lation they boast that their blood is preserved pure to the 
latest posterity. This cast, as among the Cinglese, is known 
by the name of Hondrews ; and the dress among both is the 
same. The Cinglese Hondrews, however, under our govern- 
ment, have begun to relax a little in the strictness of their 
ideas of blood ; and connexions are sometimes formed among 
them with inferiors witliout being attended by lasting in&my. 

Tlie next rank to the nobles includes artists, such as paint- 
-ers, and what is accounted the better sort of artificers, such 
as smiths, carpenters, and goldsmiths. The dress of this cast 
is nearly the same with tliat of the Hondrews ; but they are 
not permitted to eat with the nobles, or at all to mix in 
their society. 

Those who are employed in what are esteemed the lower 
occupations of barbers, potters, washers, weavers, &c. form 
a third cast, with which the common soldiers rank. 
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The fourth cast includes the peasantiy, and labourers. of 
ttU descriptions, who either cultivate the lands for themselves, 
or are hired out to work for others. The preference given 
to artificers above both the husbandmen and the soldiers, 
is a very imcommon fact in the arrangement of the casts> 
and peculiar to Ceylon. The circumstance bespeaks a degree 
of civilization, and a love for the arts^ which certainly do 
not correspond with the present state of these islanders, 
although by no means inconsistent with the architectural 
remains of better days, which in some parts have escaped the, 
ravages of time and the foe. . : 

All these four casts, according to the Indian customs, 
continue unmingled : the son pursues the profession of his 
father from generation to generation, and love as well as 
ambition is confined to the cast in which a man happens to 
be bom- But besides these casts, there is here as in other 
parts of India, a wretched race of outcasts, the martyrs from 
ase to age of this barbarous and unnatural institution. Those 
who by any crime, or neglect of superstitious rites, have, 
according to the decree of the priests, forfeited their cast, 
are not only condemned tx> infiamy themselves, but their chil- 
dren and childrens' children to all generations are supposed to 
share hi the guilt and contamination. No one of anotlier 
cast will intermarry with them; they are allowed to exercise, 
no trade or profession, nor to approach any of the human 
race but the partners of their misery; nay if they even by 
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accident touch any thing, it is reckoned polluted and accui«d. 
Ai4 they are not allotred to work, they are obliged to heg 
continually for sustenance, and thus from generation to genA^ 
ration become a dead weight on society. As these wretched 
people are by the iron sceptre of superstition already degraded to 
a state which cannot be exceeded in vileness and infamy, and 
cannot by any good conduct ever retrieve their condition; so 
they have no restraint to prevent tliem from being guilty of 
the most detestable crimes. It would certainly be an object 
worthy the attention of any government to attempt convert- 
ing this lost body of men. to some useful purpose; and it is 
plain that the dispelling their superstitious notions by the 
introduction of another system of religion, must be the first 
step towards effecting this salutary improvement. 

These people of no cast are obliged to pay tlie lowest of 
the other Candians as much respect and reverence as eastern 
servility ordains the latter to pay to the king. As tradition 
among barbarous nations never wants a legend to account 
for the origin of every institution, the cruelty exercised 
towards the outcasts is justified by the recital of a crime 
said to have been anciently committed by them. It is told 
that this race of people once formed a particular cast, who 
were empk)yed as the king^s hunters ; that upon some provo- 
cation they supplied his table with human flesh in place of 
venison; and that upon the d»covery of this atrocious act, 
the kuig doomed them to be outcasts from society for ever. 
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This ridiculous feble, I maition merely to shew the extent 
to which the natives of the island imagine the king entitled 
to carry his authority. 

The nature of the government and the military and civil 
establishments form a very considerable part of what is most 
i^emarkable amolig the Candians ; and is, perhaps, the most 
important topic of enquiry to Europeans. I shall therefore 
endeavour to present my readers with a full account of thia 
subject. , 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Civil and Military EstablishmeJifs of the kingdom of Candy. 

1 HE Government of Candy is an absolute despotism, and 
any resistance to the will of the king without power to 
maintain it, is sure to be attended with immediate destruc-. 
tion. In spite of these circumstances, however, the natives 
look upon certain fundamental laws and regulations, existing 
among them from time innnemorial, as tlie real depositaries 
of supreme power ; and they maintain that if the king ven- 
ture.** to encroach upon these, he is amenable to the justice 
of his country as well as the meanest subject. Some instances 
of kings who have been deposed and put to death, are cited 
in support of this idea; altliough it is evident that as long 
as the whole force of the state is vested in the king, and as 
long as there is no counterbalancing power opposed to him, 
it is a successful rebellion alone that can bring him to justice. 
The whole doctrine, in fact, serves only to give a handle to 
any minister or officer, who finds himself sufficiently powerful 
and ambitious to depose his master. An instance of tliis 
kind occurred in the fate of tlie late king of Candy. His 
Adigar, or prime minister, having formed a large party, and 
conceiving that he could govern more absolutely a creature 
of his o\vn making, than the monarch who had exalted 
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himaelf, deposed and put to death his master, and thi^ni 
procured a stranger to be elected in his room. 

What may seem as incoiiastent with the despotic powers 
of the king of Candy, the monarchy is . completely elective, 
by the fundamental laws of the country, and where a depo- 
sition takes place, these laws are usually acted upon. . It is, 
in the power of the people to -put aside the next brandi of 
the royal r family, and to elect the more xiistant, or even i^ 
stranger. The present king, who was elected throu^ the 
influence of the Adigar, I Iiave already mentioned, is a uar 
live of .the island of Ramiseram, on the Malabar . coast,, 
Opposite Manaar. HLs only claim to the succession, except 
the power of the minister, was his descent from . a female 
branch t)f the . royal ; family . .When the last, king has no 
immediate descendents, and where ,the hereditary right lies 
between j^ui^-distant males and females, the preference by the 
Candian laws, is given to the female branch. In the present 
instance^ however, ther€ were two other of the native princes 
who' advanced, claims of nearer alliance to the crown. 
They came during my residence at Columbo to lay their 
pretensions before Governor Norths and to implore his inter- 
ferenqe and protection. It is evident, however,, that as long 
as we can preserve terms of amity with the. ruling prince, it 
is by no means our interest to enquire into, the merits of 
any claims which may be advanced to his crown. 

The people do not consider themselves • in their election * 
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boiind to bcsftow the monarchy on a branch of the royal 
fettiily; but think they are completely at liberty to elect 
either a native or a foreigner, though nowise connected with 
the royal blood. The throne, however, has in general, been 
for tosioij ages possessed by the ancient Candian royal £ubily» 
n^hi^h is now very nearly extinct. 

.^ There appears to be no fixed regulation for conducting 

the election; and what is called the choice of the people 

iiiay very justly be supposed to mean merely the consent of 

tiie ruling party at- the time. There have been a mimber of 

absurd stottes told by some vojragers with regard to the 

method pursued by the Candians in the election of a kii^. 

I had an opportunity of enquiring particularly into the foun« 

cktion of these tales from some of the principal and best 

informed Candians whom I met at Sittivacca and Ruandlli* 

It had been said that when the Candians were about to elect 

a king, the whole people of the kingdom were assembled for 

that purpose, and the candidates, together with an elephant» 

produced before them. The eiepfaant was then made tfe 

arbiter of the throne, Und the first of the calxlidates before 

whom he stopt, and made obeisance, of his own accord and 

without being anywise instructed to it, was looked upon as 

.the most proper person to enjoy the sovereign dignity, and 

was accordii^ly elected without fiutber contest. This story 

has long been current cm the island, and is still belic\'cd by 

many resisiing there; and yet upon enquiring into the fstct 
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among the best informed Caudians^ ikey u$ured oe that no 
•uch ceremonial had ever taken place. 

The kii^ of Candy yiekb to no eartem pruice in dte* 
number and extravagance of his titles* I once had an ofpotw 
tmiiiy of seeing a Imig pteoe of parchment on which^ thcgr 
mie inscribed; but altJiQU^ I haid procurod a copy of then, 
I am convinced that few of my readers, even the graateit 
proficients in heraldry^ would have taken the troubk to read 
it. For several of his titles^ the king seems to have, beeft 
indebfaed to the Portuguese and Dutdi, who w^ere eattremdbf 
liberal in repaying hiw with theme for any comer of has^ 
dooainioiis which they found it eonvenient to a^qpropriate tor 
thetr own use. His Caqdian Majesty is usually designed 
Emperor of C^lon^ King of Candy tend Jafioapatam, PriniMr 
descended from the Goilden Snn^ whose kii^dom mod cit§r ai 
Candy is higher than any other, and before whom ail others 
waut Ml prostrate; Prince of.Ouva, Duke mrer the semi 
provinces and corles an tile east^ Marquis o£ Dunnwro aod 
the four corles. Lord of Colwnibo and Galle, Lord of the 
sea*ports of Nigumbo^ Caltura, and Matura, to whom tim. 
island of Manaar and Calpenteen belong ; Lord oi the fishery 
of pearls^ to whom all precious stones belong ; ine before whom 
elq^daants bow : tiiese with a long string- of otliers of the same 
flort are always added to his Majesty^s address. Many of 
them waere evidenUy invented fay his European pei^dx)Ufs to 
amuse htm with an imagmary sovereignty while they I»d the 
actual pGssefisioB. i 
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These lofty titles are attended with correspondeat revei?* 
ence on the part of . his own subjects. No one . dares 
approach him witliout prostrating himself three several times 
before the throne> each time repeating a long string oi 
his Majesty's titles with the utmost fervour. No one ev«i oS 
the highest rank is allowed to cough, or spit in his pre** 
sence. Every one is silent before him> nor does any one 
even in a whisper venture to address another. Tlie solemn 
gravity of his nobles when admitted, into the royal . pre- 
sence, . altogether ' corresponds with the greatness of the 
occasion. Tlie chief Adigar or Prime Minister is the only 
person who is permitted to stand in the royal presence ; and 
even be is obliged to be soine steps lower than hi& Majesty^ 
as no one dares be on a level with him who is descended 
from the Smv as air the kings, of. Ceylon are supposed to be. 
The business of state is transacted betwieen the king and 
the Adigar in low whispers^ so as not to be overheard 
by any one pcesent; and, any message from bis Majesty 
to the others is conveyed in the . same manner by the 
Adigar. 

This extreme caution to pi^event the smallest appearance 
of equali2q|;ion with royalty, is not confined alone to 
the courts and to those who approach his person. Restrain- 
ing edicts for the same purpose are attached to indifferent 
things throughout the kingdom. No one> ^ for instance^ is 
allowed to whiten the walls of his house, or to cover the 
roof with tiles^ as these are privileges reserved exclusively 
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to the monarch*. In writing a letter and folding it up, no 
one is allowed to adopt the method peculiar to his 
majesty. 

This very excess of respect, which seems calculated to 
raise him so high above all hi* subjects, has the effect of 
greatly diminishing his personal power. As the Adigar is the 
only organ of his will, and almost the only one who has any 
access to his person, that minister has evidently the power 
of issuing what mandates he pleases, and preventing any 
complaints from reaching the throne. The present Adigar is 
it man of great connexions and intrigue, and in addition to 
the usual power attached to his office, he has also the 
merit of having raised the reigning sovereign to the throne. 
From these circumstances, the- Minister engrosses the whole 
government of the kingdom, while the prince has little 
more left him than the name of royalty. 
* The kingdom of Candy has entailed upon it all the evils 
of an absolute monarchy: the lower orders are oppressed 
by the great Chiefe; and these in their turn are fleeced by 
the sovereign. Mr. Knox gives a terrible picture of the' 
tyranny exercised by the prince who reigned during his 
captivity: but whether from the fear of a revolt which 
he experienced, or from a cliange of circumstances, the 
kings of Candy since his time have conducted themselves 
t^ith much more mildness towards their subjects. The fear 
of the Ewopeans, who are always ready to be called in 
to die assistance of the rebellious, has no doubt contributed 
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greatly to prevent the excesses of arbitrary govemmeDt. 
The present king is by far the mildest prince that has 
ever hitherto reigned over the Candians. He appears to 
be much attached to us, although the Adigar is said to 
look upon us with a jealous eye* 

The king of Candy aflfiects to be the greatest prince ia 
the vfaole worlds and endeavours^ by the state he inaijap* 
tains to make good his pretensions* He is the only prince 
in India, or, as the Candians tell you^ m tlie whole worlds 
who wears a crown- 
When the king appears in publk» he is always attended 
with what in the eyes of a Candian appears magnificence, 
altbough to an European it loay seem scarcely desei^ing 
that name. He seldom makes use of a horse or elephant, 
but is generally carried in a palankeen. A number of his 
guards and persons of the first rank always accompany him; 
while a profusion of flags and streamers of white calico 
or cloth, are carried before the procession. In these are 
painted or wove of a red colour figures of the sun. of 
elephants, tygers, dragons, and many other hideous creatures. 
The richest <rf them, hotrever, though sufficient to dazzle 
the natives of Candy, are no better than the colours of a 
marching regiment. 

Loud noise, which seems to ei^£r uito all the ideas of 
grandeur among a barbarous people i& never omitbed in the 
train of the monarch. His progress is alway& attended by 
a number of perfonneiB on various instruments^ such as 
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tom^-toms, or drums of varioos siaes, shrill and squaUing 
clarionets, pipes, flagelets, a sort of bagpipes, and pieces 
of brass and iron jingled by way of triangles. The dis-» 
cordant noise produced by all these, sounded and clashed 
at once, without the smallest attention to time or harmony» 
is extremly disagreeable to the ears of a European. 

But the most remarkable attendants of the monarch are a 
set of people furnished . with long whips of a peculiar 
li^ind, who keep running before the procession with strange 
gestures like madmen, to clear the way, and announce the 
approach of tlie king. The whips are made of hemp, coya^ 
grass, or hair, and consist of a thong or lash from eight 
to twelve feet long without any handle. The loud noise 
which the forerunners produce with their whips, as well afi 
the dexterity with which they avoid touching those who come 
in their way, is truly astonisliing ; atthough an European^ 
from tlie indiscriminate manner in which they af^ar to 
deal their lashes, cannot help feeling alarmed for his safety «. 
In all the interviews w^hich the embassy I attended had 
at the court of Candy, the ceremony of the whip<{uckers 
was never omitted, to the great annoyance of our troops, 
wIk) were very sulky and displeased on the occasion. In- 
deed it wa^ impossible for the men under arms to attend 
to what they were about while theje long whips were kept 
continually brandishing and cracking about their ears; and 
for my own part, although I wa* well convinced of the 
dexterity of those who wielded them, yet -I co^ld not 
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help expecting every moment to come in for my share of 
cliastisement. ^ 

• The civil and military establishment of Candy is adjusted^ 
to the despotic form of its government, and ^promotion and 
appointment of all soii;s depend wholly on the pleasure of 
tlie prince. The institution of casts, however, • is preserved 
inviolable, and officers of a certain rank must always be 
chosen out of a certain class. White men rank with tlie 
highest. The r^ular troops, or standing army> do duty 
in the interior, and are kept near the person of the kiiig^ 
while the defence of the frontiers is entrusted to the adjoining 
inhabitants, who compose a sort of militia, and are obHged 
to keep constant watch over the entrances into the country. 
The various officers under the king liave various privileges 
according to their rank. 

' The highest officers of state are the Adigars, or Prime 
Ministers. They are two in number, and may be said to 
share all the power of the court between them. I have 
already mentioned the causes which render the power of tlie 
present Chief Adigar so formidable; but even at other times 
these officers have afforded much cause of fear and jealousy 
to the monarch. To counteract any dangerous designs which 
their too preponderating influence might inspire, it is the 
policy of the king to appoint the two Adigars of different 
dispositions and opposite factions, and tlius ^.prevent an uniop 
which might overwhelm him. The distractions wliich these 
arring interests must always produce, and the constant an4 
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anxious attention which tlie king must bestow in keeping up 
a balance between them^ form part of the miseries entailed 
on a despotic monarchy, which cannot subsist without em- 
ploying such instruments as may every moment l>e converted 
to its own destruction. 

; The Adigars are the supreme judges of the realm ; all 
causes* may be brought before them, and it is tliey who 
give final judgment. An appeal indeed lies from their 
sentence to the; king himself; but as they alone possess the 
royal ear, it is both difficult and dangerous to assert this 
privilege, and every one is more willing to acquiesce in their 
decision, tlian to hazard an appeal which is likely to be 
attended with worse consequences than the grievance he com- 
plains of. . ' 

The Adigars are possessed of all those privileges and im- 
mimities which may be supposed to accompany their unlimited 
power ; and in order to approach as nearly to royalty as 
possible, they have also their particular badge which is 
allowed to no otlier person. Their peculiar distinction con- 
sists in a certain number of officers attached to their train, 
who carry a sort of staves of a particular shape,' and a seal 
of hard clay, which are considered as tokens of the Adigar's 
commission, and when presented along with any mandate 
never fail to procure inunediate obedience. 

The embassies to the European government at Columbo 
are entrusted to tliese Prime Ministers; and they are also 
cliarged witli the, reception of our ambassadors. I have had 
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frequent occasion to see both the Adigars at Columbo. They^ 
are portly good looking men. The one of them appeared 
much niore attached to our government than the other. 

The officers next in rank to the Adigars are the Dissauvas, 
They are the Governors of the corles or districts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders. Their business is 
to attend the king's person .tvhen required, to collect the 
revenues, and sec that good order and strict discipline be 
maintained in their commands. But great as is the authority 
entrusted to these and the other great officers of state over 
their fellow subjects, none of them are alk>w6d to hting any 
one publickly to capital punishment without first bringing 
the matter before the king, whose exclusive prerogative it is 
to pronounce sentehce of death. The power of the Dissativa 
Udda, or Commander in chief of the forces, is very great ; 
ap''. this officer, having tiie complete disposal of the military^ 
often becomes an object of apprehension to the king* White 
I was at Columbo, it was even said that the king had ern 
tirely abolished the office, judging the power attached to it 
too great to be entrusted in the hands of a single individual. 
I had, however, afterwards an opportunity of finding this 
report unfounded from my own personal observation, as the 
Dissauva Udda accompanied the Adigars to meet Governor 
North, and was received by the troops under arms. The 
Dissauvas, as k)ng as they hold their offibfe, are allowed by 
the king a certain portion of land for their services ; and 
they often besides squeeze the people imder Iheir comm^d 
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unmercifully^ under pretence of collecting contributions for 
his Majesty. 

These great officers generally reside at court, and person- 
ally attend upon the king, who is, perhaps, afraid to allow 
persons endowed with so much authority to remain in their 
provinces and have an opportunity of courting popularity. 
As the Dissauvas, therefore, cannot attend in person, they 
have inferior officers under them, who act entirely by their 
orders, either in collecting the king's revenues, or in squeez* 
ing the people for the emolument of their patrons. These 
deputy officers are known by the names of Roterauts, Vi- 
tanies, and Courlevidanies, and are resident in the different 
provinces and districts to which they are appointed. An 
inferior rank of officers to these is composed of Conganiest 
Aratjes^ &c. who hold the same stations here as among the 
Cinglese> and fulfil the duties of constables and police 
officers. 

This whole plan of government forms a regular system of 
oppression, which falls with the severest weight on the lower 
orders of the people, few have the courage to appeal 
against the unjust extortions of the higher ranks, and fewer 
still meet with any redress. It is the policy of the king, in 
the true timid spirit of despotism, to prevent any good 
understanding between his officers and the people they 
govern; and for this reas4;>H he is by no means displeased tq 
observe the former exasperating the latter against themselves 
by oppression. Although the persons of the peasantry be in 
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some measure protected, yet their property is completely at 
the mercy of the rapacious oflBcers of the court. They have 
long since been stript of every thing valuable, and many of 
them trast to the spontaneous fruits of their forests for a 
scanty subsistence, rather than cultivate fields whose produce 
must be shared with their oppressors. If a peasant chances by 
accident to find a precious stone of value, or is possessed of 
any thing of superior quality, even the fruit which he 
gathers, he is compelled to give it up to the king's officers; 
or if it be of such value that they are afraid tq appropriate 
it to themselves, they compel the unfortunate possessor to 
travel up with it himself, and at his own charge, to the royal 
residence, where he is often obliged to remain several days 
in waiting at the palace-gate before his present is received, 
and he dares not before then ever think of departure. On 
tliis account a Candiaa peasant oh lighting by accident on 
a precious stone, will either destroy or leave it where it lies, 
rather than subject himself to the trouble and expence of 
carrying it to the royal residence-. 

The principal revenues of the king consist of presents or 
contributions brought him by the people, or 'rather irregularly 
enforced by his officers, two or three times a year. These 
contributions consist of money, precious stones, ivory> clothe 
com, fruit, honey, wax, arms, and other articles of their 
own manufacture, such as spears, arrows, pikes, targets, talir* 
pot leaves, &c. 

Fear of the Europeans induces the king t^ practi^ the 
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6ame policy as the dread of his rapacious officers produces 
among his subjects. He pretends on all occasions to be very 
poor^ although it is well known that his treasury is Well 
stored with various articles of great value. ' The presents 
which he made our - government in return for some very 
valuable ones he received from us> were extremely pooi* 
indeed. 

The lower classes of the people, however, are not the only 
persons who feel the burden of supplying the royal treasury. 
Upon certain festivals, which he observes in great state, all 
the Mahondrews and principal people are obliged to appear 
before him, and none must come empty-handed. Before they 
are admitted to the royal presence, they deposit their gifts 
at the palace gate, and are then received by the monarch 
according to the value of their offering. It is dangerous for 
them to keep back on these occasions, and the expected 
present ?s necessary for the security both of their persons and 
property. The dackemey or gift, is always wrapt up in a 
white cloth, and carried on the head of him who presents it, 
even were it na bigger than the size of a nut* A white 
cloth is particularly chosen, as this is the royal colour, and 
except on business belonging to the king, is never allowed to 
be employed. 

These stated periods of contribution, however, are not 
the only extortions practised on the Candian subjects. The 
Hioment in which the king's officers understand that* any one 
is possessed of valuables, is the signal for demanding a. share 
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for the royal treasury ; and artists are frequently employed 
by the king to make him arms and different works in silver 
and gold^ all at their own expence. 

. As the government of Candy is completely despotic, 
^very subject is of course ready at the call of the sov- 
reign; and as fear of the Europeans keeps him continually 
on the alert, all the Candians are held obliged to take 
arms without distinction at his command. His regular 
.troops, as he calls them, may consist of about twenty 
thousand men. I was led tp form this computation from 
the circumstance that ^n ara^y nearly of that number of 
his regular troops met our embassy near Sittivacca, and 
continued within tlu'ee milet of us during the whole time 
we remained in the country. So great was his jealousy of 
Europeans, that I am convinced his whole efiicient force 
was on this occasion assembled in our neighbourhood; 
and besides this regular army, large bodies of the MiUtia 
of the country lay around us in every direction. 

According to the universal usage of despots, who dare not 
venture to .trust their own subjects, the king always keep 
about his person a body of Malabars, Malays, and others 
who are not his own natural subjects, but many of them 
runaways from the Dutch. As these troops are entirely 
rnicounected with the natives, and depend solely ou his fsivour 
for protection and preferment, he places his chief, con^ 
fidence in them, and employs tbem as liis j^onstfuit bod; 
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Besides this corps of foreign guards, who do perpetual 
duty at the palace, about eight thousand of his regular 
troops a.nd a number of the* nobles are kept quartered in 
the neighbourhood ready to be assembled at a moment's 
notice* These troops, though call^ regulars, have neitlier 
arms nor cloaths to entitle them to that appellation. They 
Wear what dress they chuse, afind arm themselyes with any 
sort of weapons they can procure ; so that when assembled; 
they present merely a grotesque groupe of tatterdemalions*. 
Their armoiB: is^ altogether of a motley nature ; spears,, 
pikes, swords, targets, bows and arrows, matchlocks, with; 
perhaps, a thousand fusees or muskets and bayonets; all 
these pieces of armour which I saw were in very bad 
order, and their whole accoutrements and appearande ri-» 
diculous. 

• The rest of the military force, except on particular 
t)Ccasions> lie scattered throughout the country. Thdr pay 
and subsistence consists in a small allowance of rice and 
salt, a piece of cloth annually given them for dress, an 
exemption from taxes and all other services, and a small 
piece of ground to cultivate for their maintenance. Whe» 
any of the soldiers are guilty of a neglect of duty, or 
any other criminal offence, his usual punishment is to be 
compelled to level a piece of hill, or clear the channel^ 
of a river. This might seem a very reasonable mode o£ 
punishment,, and well adapted to the improvement of ot 
country ; but lest my readers might tliink this idea . rathei^ 
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too refined for a Candian, I must at the same tiine inform 
liim, that it always makes part of the punishment to carry 
the earth and rubbish back to the spot from which they 
were taken and replace them in tlieir. original form. For 
more trivial offences the soldiers are curtailed of tlieir pay 
and allowances. 

. Distrust and jealousy, the constant attendants of arbitrary 
power, pervade the whole of the military system/ The 
commanders and other officers of the forces are never al- 
lowed to correspond, or even to see each other, except 
when tlie public exigency requires them to be brought 
together; and it is the policy of the king to encourage 
tliem to watch and act as spies upon each other, to prevent 
combination among themselves or any intercourse with the 
Europeans. The last object seems indeed sufficiently .guarded 
against by the continued chain of posts and watches esta- 
l^li&hed around the whole outskirts of his dominion^* Every 
inhabitant of the borders is a sentinel; and as many, of 
them have their habitations placed on the tops of trees 
which overlook the whole country, it is altogether impos^ 
sible to . ehide so many obstacles^ and get cither out of 
the country or into it by stealth or agaiast their; consent. 
Even in the interior of the Candian dominions the same 
jealous precautions are observed, and jio one is permitted 
to pass from one district to another without first being 
examined and producing his passport. This passport consists 
4ti a piece of clay stamped with a seal or impression de- 
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hdting' the profession of - the bearer: the passport for a pfiili- 
kary man represeaits a soldier with a* pike ojr gun on bis 
shoulder ; that for a peasant^ a labourer^ with a stick across 
^lis shoulder, and a bag or wallet attached to each end of 
it: the passport of an European has impressed oh it the 
figure of a man with a hat on his head and a sword by his ^ 
side. These precautions are strictly enforced and completely 
serve the intended purpose: but it woidd be needless even in 
the most jealous prince to throw any more obstacles in the 
way of communication and int^course, than is interposed, by 
nature, especially wliefi we consider that the king allows none 
of the woods to be cleared away, nor any roads to be made 
through his dominions. His apprehension <^ intrusioii from 
strangers, excq)t w|ien he is at war with the Europeans, is 
no better grounded; as even the native Cinglese of the coasts, 
are so possessed with an opinion of the Vitality of the cli^^ 
mate in the interior, that they think with terror of approach* 
i^ it. This we learnt ; to our cost in the embassy to the 
Court of Candy, when the Cinglese peasants who were em-:' 
ployed in con\'eying our guns and baggage deserted us in*^ 
such a manner that we were obliged to leave' the greater'^ 
part behind. 

Tiie narrow paths which lead tlirough the woods and "^ 
mountains of the Candians, are indeed sufficient for all the 
purposes of the natives, as they universally travel afoot. To 
ride a horseback is a royal privilege ; and a privilege seldohi 
made use of by the monaarch himself. There are indeed no' . 
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licines kept in the mteriar but tiiose. belonging. ti> hilt lit^ 
jesty; and even the rayai stud ia in a v&y leduved itete» m 
k> (MBisikts mecely- of presents from t^e £ttropeitn go««i#> 
meats of the coasts. No horses ate reared in tiie interitw ; 
and it is observed they die soon after they ate bMu^ 
there, both from the change of dimste, and from the iraot 
«f proper care and maoa^ment. The native Caadians» both 
from, want of dexterity and activity, are bad servants iir 919 
point: 0$ view ; and in the managieinent of horses, aH auii&at 
to which they are so Uttle accustomed, they ave particnlady 
deMent. Nor is all tiie prospect of taynl bounty and &vouv 
sufficient to prooure his Majesty the services of MeAah^fi 
grooms in: a- country and climate so di^ont firom their own. 

Where the government is a^pure despotism) and evoy dung 
depends on the immediate will of the sovereign, tiiere caikl< b» 
no fixed and established laws. The Candians, indeed, boa^ 
of.' SOI anoi&at code of written lawis« butt ttese remain in the 
hands of the monaitoh. who is their sole interpreter. Certato^ 
aiuaent onstDms and rales, however^ are supposed te have 
the authority of ftmdamental laws:; but whcu we hear ef the. 
king hiowelf beiitg amenable to tfaem^ it means nothing mote> 
than that the bi-each of them excites such general- indigna- 
tion) ae more than: once to* have given rise to a» sucoessfol 
rdMlliea. His authorii^ supenedes every other decine^ and- 
every netiiUBticto of deatir. is subject) to his revisal*^ 

Witit legard' to courts of law; or r^lar fmrms of' ad^ 
xnasatoting justice, the Caodiam appear to have scarcely 
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4^tiatA any eonceptiong. Their trials are summary; and 
Idbe&r puoishment8» unlass where the king interposes, immedi- 
ate. * Their capital punishments are always attended with 
'Some aggravating crudty; having the crLmioal dashed to 
pieces by elephants^ pounding hini in a large mortar, or im- 
paiifig him on a stake, are the common modes practised. 
Where the offence is xK>t adjudged worthy of death, the cul- 
prit is condemned to pay a lieavy fine, to have his property 
confiscated, to perform severe tasks of various sorts, such as car« 
rying heavy weights on his back, levellmg hills, and raising tineas 
up again, &c. Iraprisonment is a species of punishment nevier 
to be inflicted on a Candian, and only suited to the bari>arity 
of Europeans. This may be alleged as the principal cause 
of their summary trials and punishments, as they never con* 
fine a culprit. Not only a prison, but any specits of c&i^ 
finement, seems to convey ideas peeuliariy horrible to theic 
imaginations. The Candian ambassadors could not even be 
prevailed upon to allow the doors of the carriage, sent to 
convey them to an audience with our Governor, to be shut 
upon tliem, as they said it looked like making theoi prison- 
ers: and the doors were ^tually obliged to be festened back 
in order to remove their objections. i 

The administration of ju^ice is entrusted to the XMssauvas , 
axid Adigaxs ; but in capital cases an appeal lies to the king. . 
As respect is paid not only to the meritq^ of the Cause, but 
to the rank of the offender, it is evident that the administro.- . 
tion^ of justice must be rtry defective. Presumptive proof is. 
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allowed to have great weight, and it is therefoi^ probable 
that prejudice has still more. Nor can we suppose, where^ 
so much depends on the will of individuals, that &vour does 
not often triumph over the love of justice ; though indeed the 
judges, if convicted before the prince of. unfair dealing, are 
without ferther ceremony instantly put to death in his pre- 
sence. Debt is looked upon as a heinous ofience in Candy, 
as well. as in all other poor countries where there i& littld 
accumulation of wealth iu: the hands of individuals. In the 
large fines imposed on debtors and those guilty of personal 
injuries, the king never &ils. to come in for his. share. 

The great safe-guard of justice among the- Candians is . the 
paturar mildness and honesty of their dispositions, in which 
they excel all other Indians. In a country so poor, there are 
indeed few temptations ta be di^onest op unjust; and it is 
perhaps the rarity of crimes which has made the administra^ 
tion of justice be permitted to remain so long defective. 

I have now mentioned all the circumstances worthy of 
notice which I could collect with regard to the natives of 
Ceylon, .who live under the dominion, of their native prince; 
The Candians, shut up as they are from all intercourse with 
foreign countries, and proud of immemorial independencci 
might be supposed to enjoy aniidst their native mountains 
and woods a life of tranquillity and happiness not to be 
looked for among those busy nations, whose minds are inflamed 
by luxury and agitated with the thirst of gain. But this is 
ht inQm beiog^ the case. The oppression. of. tlieir governors^ 
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iTie constant dread of Europeans, and the superstitious fear? 
arising fronr the nature of their climate, which continually 
haunt them, deprive this isolated people of all the enjoyments^ 
which seem congenial to their situation. It is to* be hoped* 
that our countrymen, by a generous and well-regulated policy, 
will speedily diminish tlieir sources of xmhappiness. Much of 
the gloom which overhangs the minds of the Ctodians, took 
its rise from the oppressive exactions and destructive inroads 
of the Dutch. After the last and most severe blow which* 
the natives sustained, on being deprived of Portallom^ which* 
supplied tliem with fish, and the still more indispensable arti- 
cle of salt, they formed a resolution to abandon for ever a. 
country which could not even supply them with the hecessar^ 
ries of life, but as the price of slavery. They were not> 
however, permitted to pub this last effort of despair into- 
execution : tlie Dutch were possessed of every outlet of the- 
island; and the passage to the island of Ramiseram, where- 
they had determined to seek for refuge, was guarded by a^ 
strong post which the Europeans had established at Manaar^ 
This post proved an insuperable bar, both to their plan o£ 
deserting their native country, and to tiieir receiving any 
assistance from, their friends on tlie opposite continents 

But although strong posts and guards may prevent the 
escape of the nativesr from the island, it is evident that sucbv 
plans can never render tliem efficacious agents in. its im. 
provement. It will require many yeara of perseverance in a- 
mild and steady policy to obliterate those prejudices withi 
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irbidi unpriMkstt wvel^ has jji^red them agaiast EuriDpe- 
an$. H«t the a«kaJU:^g^9 wh;iqh ip^y he derived from their 
Irieu^ahip au4 coroperatk^ii, certainly render 9, new system at 
lea9<: worth tl]|9 jiiKpej^meilt.. ..A: H^ild wi hl^fral policy i$ 
more con^snial to the feeUi^ of my countrymen; and J am 
hap^ to o]me¥e tMt the me9«ure^ already adopted by our 
gfov«rn«}0nt in' C^k>i|> are of sudi ^ nature a§ to have greatly 
Qoatsiliated ike mind» i)f the natives. The reigning prince ha» 
had f<ea^$on more thi^n once to he gratified with onr cr^ili- 
tiss. About tve yesM^s ago he married a MaJl^bar princess 
at his own country and sect, and ^ near relation of the Ba- 
jah of Ramnad. 8he passed in^o the island by the way of 
MansuM*: md die king ai(to>wledged his obligations to the 
officer- stationed there for tlie civilities shewn h^ in her pro* 
giwa tp Candy. Attentiom of this nature, with some well- 
timed presenits aad 6onces£ion8, must have more eS&cX both 
on tl^e prioce and people, than a}l the armies which the 
Uitmtr posse«9or8 of ihe island wasted m fruitless warn s^gainst 
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CHAFFER XIIL 
DescripHari of the Beddk$\ or Fadda^. 

The most singular part of the inh0!bitftiil^ of Geyloik 
remains yet to be described. It has been sup^>osed that 
man is so prone to society aild driliisation; timt i^ioranc* 
of them can alone induce him to remain in a- solitary or 
barbamus state; and yet among the woods and mountaini 
of Ceylon vre &ad a race^ yrho are accustomed to sect 
the luxuries of the Cinglese and the arte of Eufop^n^ 
yet prefer the savage independence of their wilds» and the 
precarious subsistence procured by the chace. The wigiii^ 
of the Bedahs, or Vaddahs, who inhabit the deepert recessea 
of the Ceylonese forests, has never been traced, as n* 
other race can be fbund in the eastern world wliich ooi^-*^ 
responds with them. Conjecture has, indeed, been busy- oil: 
the occasion, as it usually is where real information iH 
wanting. The Bedahs are generally supposed to have beeft 
the 9,boriginal inhabitants of the island, who, upon bein^ 
overwhelmed by their Cinglese invaders^ preferred the iui- 
dependence of savages to a tame submission. A current 
tradition, however, assigns them a diiSEerent origin. It is. 
related that they w^re cafit aisTay on the island, and chose 
to settle there; but refusing, upon a certain occasion to^ 
assist the king in- his wars s^ainst some foreign eniMnies> 
2 
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they were driven out from the society of the natives, and 
farced to take up their abode in the most unfrequented 
forests. Some imagine that the Bedalis are merely a part 
of the native ' Candians, who chpse to retain their ancient 
savage freedom, when the brethren of 'the plains and 
vallieS submitted to the ^ cultivation of the earth, and the 
restraints of sociely. This opinion rests, entirely on those 
Bedahs, who are most known, speaking a broken dialect of 
the Cinglese. It is, however, by no means ascertained that 
fliis is the universal language of the Bedahs; nor is any 
Account of their origin supported by the slightest shadow 
of proof. 

It will not seem strange that the origin of the Bedalis 
is so little known, when I inform tlie reader that I had 
lived a considerable time in the island of Ceylon before 
I even heard that there was such a race in existence; and 
numbers residing there to this day know nothing of the 
£aLct. The first time I understood that the Bedahs inha- 
bited Ceylon was in consequence of a party of them 
being surprised by our Sepoys in the begimiing of 1798> 
while up the country against the rebellious Cinglese; tliey. 
were brought to Columbo, where I had an opportunity of 
ekamuiing' their appearance. They seemed to be a race 
entirely different from the other Ceylonese: tlieir complexions 
were fairer, and inclining to a copper colour: they were 
remarkably well made, wore long beards, and their hair 
lucked up close to the crown of the head; their bodies 
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limd scarcely any other covering than what they had received 
from nature. 

%Since I feft the island, I have been informed by Colonel 
Champagne that he had an opportunity of seeing some more 
of these savages. They had been making inroads and causing 
alarms in tlie northern part of the island, probably at the 
instigation of the Dutch, in consequence of which several of 
them had been apprehended and brought before the Colonel. 
They were wild and savage in their appearance, and armed 
with bows and arrows. After enjc^ning them to live in quiet. 
Colonel Champagne made them a few presents and tlien 
ordered them to be released ; upon which they instantly fled 
away into the woods like deer. 

The Bedahs are scattered over the woods in different parts 
of Ceylon, but are most numerous in the province of Bintan, 
wliich lies to the north-east of Candy in the direction of 
Trincomalee and Batacolo. The tribe found in this quarter 
acknowledges no authority but that of its own chief and reli-* 
gious .men. The Bedahs are completely savage here, and 
have, never entered into any intercourse with the other 
natives^ or scarcely even been seen by them. Those border-^ 
ing on the district of Jafnapatam, and the tribes who inhabit 
the west and south-ii^est quarters of the island, between 
Adam's Peak and the Raygam and Pasdam corles> are the 
only Bedahs who have been seen by Europeans, sutid are 
much less wild and ferocious than those who live in the 
forests of Bintan. 

N H 
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, The Bbdahs, as they admowledge no povrer but their owa 
cbie&, so they adhere from generation to generation to their 
lown laVs and custom^ wfthout the smallest rariation. Itiey 
9iibsisfc entirely by htmtiRg deer and other animals with which 
thdr forests supply them. The cultivation of the ground 
is ail art ^tdiidk they never attempt to practise; nor would 
U indeed be possible fer them in the thick woods and wilds 
:v[^idi Ihey inhitbit, 'wvdidut infinite labour, to prepalre the 
l^round for tire reeqition <of rice or any other sort of <x>m. 
l%e flesh "of ihe Miknails which they procure t>y the chace, 
€ni the fruits which grow spoiftaneously aroupd then\, ccan« 
ffose their wh<de food. They sleep either on trees or at the 
foot of them: and in the latter case^ they place thbrnis and 
other 4rashes all around Ihem to keep off wild beasts, or by 
their Tustiing to >giv€ warning cf iheir approach. As soon as 
tkhe least noise rouses Ins apprehension, the IBedah climbs up 
the is^ee with ihe *utkno(^ expertness and cdlerity. 
• The €ew ^of this istee who are not altogether so wild, al- 
ithough ihey do not acknowledge the sovereignty of the king,. 
yet 'th^ furnish him with ivory, honey, wax, and deer : and 
^ch of them as skii^t the European territories, batter tfaaeae 
Ifftidtis ^ith the Cinglese .fi>r the simple things which their 
mode M[)f life -requires. To prevent themselves -from -being 
Mif prised 6r <)iiade {prisoners, awhile ^carrying on this trafiic,. 
Uttt litethod "^tiiey <einp}oy is xurious. When they stand in 
WMd'Of cloth, iron, >knives, or any other articles ^of smiths 
work, they approach by night some town or village, and de^ 
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pD$it in a plaee trher^ it k likdy immediatfily to fa» ii^. 
Govere<l ft 4^rtom <|iiftiitit)r pf tb^ir g90fls, ftlopg with » tftUv 
po| leaf expressive of «^l»t they wft})|: in i^tmur ■ On » loW 
lo^wing night tbey r«|^ir A^in tp the mi^ ptoo^ 4MI gen&t 
rally fyad their expeeted reMr^ aws^ting them. Tot tMmi^ 
they are easily aattsfied* fuod rf^dily aUpw the fi4Ta<ift9g« (^ 
the person with whom they Ml* y$t i^ their rtsqutiU jase. 
treated vith negleet, they will not ImI l9 W9,^k ftli«if AppMr 
tttnity of d^ii^ him a miaphief. The Cifigtow* a» th»y iow 
afterward* dU^wae «9f tJie Aribicks alTorM hy the Betiah^, M 
the imfik p-ofita^Ie; aod io o^me parts firequentjly go imdw |iv^ 
woods carrying with tbew iartiel«8 <qC t)ar.teff#. Thif tcQ^aw 
how£rer« c^ai only he cairriied pa ifi tht^ msm^r I h$v«e ^h^y 
dfiscrihedi for sio joatims («f th^ W;99ids oa» he ni^orte a^d «f 
approBcfaiRg a .stranger than il<he Sedahs. A few* M I hamt 
already «aid, wiM ve»lwre e»ea to cpn^OKse wi^ thfi .^Umt 
natives; tnut :the winder .dasa* hiiQirn ^r |:he mmi^ ojf ftaiftr 
ha Vaddaba, Are more aeldongi .«««o f:mfi hy sleAHh .tibao tibe 
most tinid «f <the 'wid Imim^. 

j^ ihe Bedahs chiefly ]r»t iby th^ jH;»diice of i^e ,<dia«B> 
they acquire by habit an iifitonisbing de»ta«ty iw ^hi» .4smploy^ 
ment. They ileana to steal •throng .tfie :b«db^ 99 >^arily ^^ 
silently^ that ithey often (Come nnp^rceived .within ifoaoh .of tb^ 
deer; when they throw their Ihtle aates 90 ,dsilt«an)us](y tbtdt 
the animal seldom .«cap^ alive. Hon^^ wlu<)h 4s foimd in 
great abundance >in every ipart of tfaeinHroods* ^fpnw another 
article of their .fiood, .and also staxxta the purposes o£Mit, twhi^* 
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it is out of their power to procure. They preserve tlieiir 
flesh in honey, and then place it in the hollow of a tre6, or 
a wooden case well chinaraed, till they have occasion to use 
it. . This honey, which they employ much of their time in 
finding out, and which they barter in considerable quantities 
with the CjMidians, is also used by the latter for a variety 
of purposes. A prevalent idea that they employ it to em- 
balm their dead, makes many people on the coast averse to 
taste honey from the fear of having it only after it has 
served a former purpose; and I must confess that from this 
prejudice, I felt no great inclination to use any wild honey, 
unless it was brought down in combs. 

The dogs of the Bedahs 2u:e remarkable for their sagacity, 
and not only readily trace out game, but also distinguish 
one species of animals from another. On the approach of 
any carnivorous animal, or of a stranger; they inunediately 
put their masters upon their guard. These faithful animals 
are indeed invaluable to them and constitute their chief riches. 
When their daughters are married, hunting dogs form their 
portion; and a Bedah is as unwilling to part with his dog 
as an Ai^bian with his horse. Some time before the last 
war broke out between us and Holland, a Dutch officer pro- 
cured a couple of these dogs, which he carried to Surat, and 
fold for four hundred rix-dollars. 

These Bedahs who venture to converse- with the other 
natives^ are represented to be courteous, and in address far 
beyond their state of civilization. Their religion is little 
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known. They have their inferior deities corresponding to the 
demon* of the Cinglese, and observe certain festivak. On. 
these occasions victuals of various sorts are placed at the 
root of a tree, and Uie ceremonies of the festival ccMisist in. 
dancing around them- 

These few particulars are all that are at presfent knowa of 
this remarkable people; and in tlieir savage and uncon- 
nected state, without arts or policy, there are probably few 
more circumstances worthy of notice that remain to be 
knowiu They are rather an object of curiosity, than either 
of utility or apprehension to Europeans ; for many ages must 
perhaps pass before they can be ei&er brought to aissist ia 
cultivating the island, or united into such a society as might 
disturb the tran(]piillity of &eir neighbouis^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Animals of Ceylon. 

Having described the vAmvA ^f C^loii, Attd the several 
ftiiees ot it'« iBhabitantft, I ii0w proceed tQ ^ihne s^tne aioG<niiit 
of it's fiatural prdducirtoa f'rom my profetSKNi aitd habits 
of life^ 4 systenitatic ^s6r4|H:ion of tfaeee cannot be eKpeci^ 
«d. I 'fiharU therefore in ^laiA und bontmon fctnglmge^ 
T^Iatfe what I haVe thyself observed^ and idiat i liave 
4eai*ftt from authentic infeormation : tho^ wlm am ki l^ 
same predicament with Myself^ and who we tnsacquaiiited 
with the terms employed by scientifick men, may find such 
an accomit at least more readily miderstood; and those 
who have studied natural history as a science^ will be 
easily able to refer the facts I advance to a regular 
system. 

At the head of the class of quadrupeds, and superior 
to those of the same species found in any other part of 
the world, are the elephants of Ceylon. The number of 
these noble animals produced there is very great, and nowhere 
are they foimd either so docile or so excellent in their 
shape and appearance. To give any particular description 
of a species so often described and so universally known^ 
would be superfluous: but as the manner of catching them 
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in Ceylon is considerably differepit fpom that practise^ o». 
the continent of India, some ^^ecount of it may not be 
without entectainmetrt to my feajij€rj5. 

For a month or two preyionis to the el^pjbaot-bunt^ the 
natires are employed in ondo^ing (t Mfl^ space of ground 
in the midst of a tope of CocQartqees^ aijid adjoining, or 
perhaps encompassing a tank or poqid f4 water. The en- 
closui^ consists of large, stiroog pcMs^, msiially of cocoa- 
wood, drivel firmly into tbe gro^md^ and j^teped aii;^ 
connectad together by strong x€$)e^ and 4J^ bnuiches of the 
contiguous trees interwoven. The jlnolosui;^ is coyered wjit^i 
bushes and boughs, ix> as jto pr^Vj^t .the posts or the ropes 
from bekig seen. The imy rles^ing i^ jthis pqlpsed space 
is by long, nantyw, and ciixiuitqiis ji^ths danced on ,eaqh 
side in Ulie manner already descriJibe^ ^nd approaching ip 
every di£fer^it direction. B^iiles .these paths, which fire 
sufficiently large to admit the elephant, there are various 
other very ^narrow ones to allow the hynt^rs to ^^dvance 
towards him and retreat occasioQally without his beip^ able 
to pursue them. Within tlic l^^cge enclosure are several 
smaller compartments {bnned twith p^th^ l^ijig into ,them ; 
and one nstreight path ia .pr^pave^ .at the further end ^^ 
lead out the ^jf^nt iwhen he ;is ;:Sec>ired. The whole has 
the appearance of oneJlaige .labyrinth; ^nd its constructipp 
displa3rs a very considecaUe -d^ee of ingCQuity. 

As soon as ^11 ^this .work, which ocQppies sopje time, i^ 
'finished^ the Moodeliers .ftud oth^r prin^jp^ men .among 
4 . 
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the Cinglcse. set -about collecting i\\e peasants from every 
•quarter; and a vast number of men, women, and children,* 
furnished with drums and other noisy instruments are 
speedily assembled* The woods are immediately beset on 
all sides by this multitude; when day light feils them they 
iind their way through the thicks by torchlight, and tliey 
are furnished with fire arms to defend themselves from any 
sudden attack of the beasts of prey wliich infest the forests. 
The elephants are by this time reduced to great extremities 
by thirst, as guards have been for some days previous 
stationed at all the lakes and ponds of water to frighten 
them away; and now they find themselves roused from 
tbeir haunts in all directions by loud noises and tlie glare 
of torches. One quarter alone, the enclosure I have 
described, remains undisturbed, and here 'they are presented 
both with a peaceful retreat and plenty of water. To this 
spot therefore they all repair, and are frequently compelled 
to hasten their steps by the aproaching noises which con- 
tinually assail them from the rear. On coming to the en- 
trance of the paths leading to the enclosure, their natural 
sagacity enables them to perceive the altered appearance of 
the place : the fences and narrow paths, where so little 
room is left for their natural exertion, makes them suspect 
that danger is at hand and a snare laid for theip ; and they 
begin to shew every symptom of dread and consternation. No 
time however is left them for deliberation, nor any oppor- 
tunity of retreat; fi*om the right and the left^ as wd) 
6 
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as from behind, the noise and clamour of enemies im- 
mediately press upon them. . 

' Urged on in this manner, they at length enter the paths, 
and push forwai-d till they reach the large space of the en- 
closure. As soon as they are thus secured, tame elephants 
are sent in after them, and all the avenues shut, except those 
narrow paths by which the natives are to vapproach them. 
The hunters now advance by these in all directions, and 
use every means to separate the elephants and drive them 
singly into the smaller compartments which are contained 
within the large enclosure. On this being effected, the only 
thing that remains is to secure them with ropes. The tame 
elephants are here of the most effectual service to the hunters, 
and greatly assist them in throwing ropes round the. legs and 
neck of the wild animals. As soon as the wild elepliant is 
made fast with ropes, he is led out by the straight path 
prepared for the purpose, and made fast to the strongest 
trees on the outside of the labyrinth. The hunters then 
tenew the same process with the rest, till all the elephants 
within the enclosure are successively secured. 

It frequently happens that the elephants when first caught 
are very unruly and violent ; in which case it is necessary to 
have recourse to the powers and sagacity of the tame ones. 
.The latter, when they perceive their wild brother is unma- 
nageable, fall to jostling him, and belabouring, him with their 
trunks, till such tin^e as they have rendered him perfectly 
calm and compliant. They are also very assiduous in 
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watching all his xxiotions, and prevent htm fixoa making, anyr. 
sudden attack on their keepers. 

In 1797> »o less than one hundred and scventy-«ix ele- 
pliants, taken in this manner, woe sent over by Adam's 
bridge from Ceylon to the continent* On Uieir way I had 
an <^portunity of seeing these immense animals at the Grand 
Pass beyond Columbo. One of them wa« exceedingly large 
and tall, and surpassed in si^e even the royal elephant in tlie 
possession of the Nabob of Arcot, which I saw near his 
palace of Chepauk. These animals, though so lately taken 
in a wild state, appeared quite tractable, sliewed no symptom 
of being mischievous, and readily obeyed their keepers. 

The superiority of the elejrfiants of Ceylon does not con* 
sist in their size, (for they are in genaral not so tall as those 
on the continent;) but in their greater liardincss and powers 
for exertion, in tlieir docility mnd freedom from vice and 
passion. The natives are so possessed with the idea of the 
excellence of their own elephants^ as^ to afiirm that the ele- 
phants of all other paints of the world make obeisance bdbre 
those of Ceylon, and thus instinctively acknowledge tbeir 
superiority. 

Tliese lords of the forest, though from tbeir size and 
Blrength formidable to «U its other inhabitants, themsdyea 
live in continual apprehension of a ^imall reptile, agaimt 
Vhich neither their sagacity nw their prowess can at all 
defend them. This diminutive creature gets into the trunk 
of the elephant, and pwsnea its couEse tili it finally fixei 
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ifi hi5 head, and by keeping him in continual agoliy, at 
length tormeots the stupendous aninoal to death. So; drctod* 
fully afraid ai-e the elephants of: this dangerous enemy, that 
tliey use a variety of precautions to prevent his attacks; 
and never lay their trunks to the ground, except when to 
gather or separate their food. 

Tlie struggles which the elepliants make to prevent them- 
sehres froto being secured, and the violence employed to 
render them^ tame» produce a number of accidents of wlifeli 
some of them die while others are remlered cfompletdy use- 
less. Not fibove the half of those driven into tlie enclosure^ 
or otherwise taken, caii be preserved from injury so as to be 
aftenvards brought to sale. The hunt in 1797 was the 
greatest ever known. 

<¥ those animals applied to domestic purposes, Ceylon pro- 
duces but few. I iNive already mentioned that the horse and 
sheep are not natives of this island, and scarcely can be 
made to, thrive there when imported. Tiie horses which are 
bred oii the small islands beyond Jafnapatam, are a mixtui^ 
of the Arab and the common horse of the Camatie. They 
are mostly used for drawing gigS: and olhec light pleasure 
vehicles. The Manilla, the Pegu, and the Atcheen horses, are 
much employed for these purposes, and, though small, are 
very much esteeniedl on account of their ^t trotting, their 
strength, and their being capable of endnring a great dedi of 
fiitigue* The horses used by the civil and military ofikers 
are cliiefly Araba brought by the way. of Bombay* 
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' As the expence of importation must be added to tlie price 
of sheep and horses, and as a great proportion, particularly 
of the former, die on being landed in the island, these ani* 
mals are in consequence much dearer here than in any other 
part of India. Sheep sometimes fetch ten and even twenty 
times the price they do on the opposite coast of CoromandeK 

In Ceylon, or indeed in any part of India, horses are 
never employed in servile work, or for drawing burthens. 
As they are scarcely ever castrated, they are indeed so 
spirited and vicious as in some degree to be unfitted for these 
purposes. The care and attendance which they require is also 
too great to allow their being kept by any but the wealthy 
for pleasure. Two attendants are constantly attached to each 
horse: one of them is employed in cutting and fetching him 
as much grass as he requires to eat ; while the other takes 
care of him, cleans him, feeds him, and makes him ready for 
his master to mount. The last attendant never quits hia 
horse, but follows hinl wherever he goes, and is ready on all 
occasions to take charge of him. I have seen some of these 
horse*keepers, as they are called, keep up to my horse for 
twenty or thirty miles together, while I was proceeding at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

The Indian horses are extremely spirited, and often defend, 
their riders against the attack of other animals, and I have 
myself been indebted to their prowess for my preservation 
irom the fury of a buf&lo. It is only when so vicious, a& 
to be perfectly unmanageable^ that these animals are ever 
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castrated in this quarter of the world ; and in tliis matilated 
state> they deerease greatly in value^ as they ai*e then by no 
means so capable of enduring the lieat of the climate, and the 
violent fittigue which must be occasioned by exertion in tbes^ 
countries. In consequ^ice of tliis, mares are seldom or ever 
used; and in particular, on a line of march or where a 
number of horses are collected together, they are never suf- 
fered to come in the way, as they would render the horses 
outrageous. 

The oxen of Ceylon are remarkably small, and in size scarcely 
exceed our calves of a year old. They are far^ from being 
well-shaped, as they have a bump on their shoulders. They 
are as inferior in quality as in size to the cattle of Bengal 
and the Coromandel coast; and are to be had for ten or 
twelve rupees, or rix-doUars, about one pound five shilling? 
sterling. The beef is sometimes however, fat and tolerably 
good, and forms the chief food of the European soldieri^ sta-^ 
tioned on the island. 

These bullocks, though small, are very useful. They are 
employed in all sorts of work to which they are adapted,' 
in drawing artillery, and conveying burthens which are too 
large for the coolies to carry. The want of proper roads 
indeed makes these people be employed to do imich of the 
work which would otherwise be imposed on the oxen. Their" 
common method of carrying burthens is on their heads, or 
suspended to each end of some piepes of bamboe laid across 
tlieir shoulders*; and it is^^ really astonishing to see what toads^^ 
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tliey iiill bear m this niannei^ even under tl>e &tiguing heat 
of noOn. Though tliey luay find co^deraUle difficulty in 
lifting the load at first, yet when once set agoing, tliey wiU 
tra^-xd at the rate of four or five miles for a whole day. 
The spring in tlie pieces of bamboe, by yielding to tlieir 
wotiom, greatly facilitates the carriage of the burtheii- 
Wben tlie roads will admit of it, and the loads are too 
lieavy for the coolies, the bullocks are employed to draw 
them in carts of a particular construction, known on tlie 
island by the name of bandks. These veliicles are very 
long/ narrow, and clumsy. The body of tlie bandy rests wi a 
ft^trong beam, which projects like the pole of a carriage. To 
the extreme end of this pole a piece of wood, about six feet 
long, and very tliick> is attached crosswise. Under it are 
lioops fixod for tlie necks of the cattle^ which are kept fast 
by pegs. By this laeanst the whole weight of the load resta 
0£i the neck and shoulders of the oxen,^ while they drag tlie 
cart along. The sides of the cart are compoeed of thin 
boards^ of the skins of buffaloes,^ or split bamboes ; while a 
strong post of wood is placed at each of the four comers to 
give it a shape and hold these firm. The bottom is either of 
boards, OF interwoven bamboes: the axle-tree and wheels re- 
semble those of the Irish truckles, or ears, being Woqk^ of 
wtMid rounded. 

Buffaloes, being much larger and stronger thao the oxien^ 
are nueh more frequently employed in drawing burthens. 
These afiimals are foiuid in great numbers on the island^ 
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both in a wild and tame state, and are all of tlie same spe- 
cies and appearance. They are fierce and rough, extremely 
obstinate and untractable, with a wild forbiddhig coun- 
tenance. Even si|ch of them as are trained to tlw 
draught, and familiarised to tlie people, never lose their 
original habits, but are always dangerous to meddle with er 
to meet in the fields. In shape, they are broad before, and 
narrow behind, and their legs are thick and short. Tliey 
always carry their heads low : their homs are black «ind very 
thick, shooting out backwards to a considerable length, and 
bending towards the shoulders. The buffaloes do not employ 
their bonis offensively, in tlie same manner as our bulls, 
but first run headlong at tlieir object and trample it under 
foot; and after this is accomplished, tliey get down on their 
knees and endeavour to bring tlieir horns into such a po- 
sition as to gore their victim. It is always dangerous to meet 
with these animals, particularly for an European, to whose 
complexion or dress they have the greatest antipathy. A 
scarleft coat is the chief object of their resentment, and ren- 
ders them perfectly outrageous. This unaccountable aversion 
to red is extremely vexatious to military men. I have my- 
self frequently experienced it, and been obliged to escape as 
fest as I could from their fury : at one time I was saved only 
by the spirit of my horse. Their fierceness surpasses that of 
almost any wild beast, as it can never be totally subdued 
either by gentle usage, or the sense of fear* 
1 
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. The buf&lo is of a dirty grey or mouse colour ; the hairs« 
or rather bristles, are thinly scattered over his thick coarse 
skin. The flesh and milk, though sometimes used, are very 
rank and disagreeable. Tlies6 animals are very dirtily in- 
clined, and aie constantly to be seen like liogs wallowing up 
to the neck in mud and water- 

The markets of Ceylon are well supplied with pigs, and 
they can be always had at very reasonable prices ; the smaller 
ones at about five shillings, and even the largest never sell for 
inore. than ten. The pigs here are usually about the size of 
our small greyish ones. 

Few parts of India produce a greater variety of wild ani- 
mals than Ceylon ; and its forests are rendered extremely 
dangerous by beasts of prey and noxious reptiles of various 
sizes- Many wild animals are also offered to the use of 
man; and afford subsistence to the tribes who, like them, 
range the forests. 

Varieties of deer and elks arc every where met with in 
iJie woods and jungles. One species of deer is particularly 
calculated to attract attention. It is a very small creature, 
in size not exceeding our hare ; it is called by the Dutch 
the moose-'deer, and by the natives gazelle. In eveiy thing . 
but in size they are complete deer; and their sides are 
beautifully spotted, or streaked like the fallow-deer. It is 
usual for the natives to catch them, and bring them down 
in cages to our jnarkets, where tliey are sold at about a 
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shilling apiece. Their flaroiir is much stronger than that of 
the hare, and when stewed they are excellent. 

Rabbits are not natives of Ceylon, and even if they were 
introduced, it is probable that they would soon be destroyed 
by the wild beasts and reptiles, which would every where 
assail them above ground, and even persecute them in their 
burrows. 

' Hares, of exactly the same species with our common hares 
in Europe, abmind in every quarter throughout the idand, in 
greater numbers than I have ever seen elsewhere. About 
Columbo one may easily shoot a dozen in a few hours. 

The wild hog is- much more esteemed than the tame. The 
wild boars add much to the dangers of the Ceylonese forests; 
they are very large and fierce, and boldly attack those who 
&11 in their way^. The natives are particularly afraid of 
them, and think it an exploit of no small intrepidity to hunt 
them. 

The smaller iqpecies of tyger also infests the woods, but 
seldom ventures to attack a man. The larger kind, called 
the royal tyger, is not an inhabitant of the island^ whic^ is 
a circumstance extremely fortunate for tlie natives, a6 froni 
the wbody nature of the country, these ^rocious animals 
would have every opportunity to commit their ravages with 
impunity on the human species. 

The tygor-cat found here is about the size of a lap*dog, 
and fMiesents both in shape and colour exactly the appearance 
mdicated by its name. It is very wild and extremely diffi-^ ~ 
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cult ' to tame, though from its size it is not a daugerous 
animal. . . 

The leopard is a native of the island. 

There are no foxes in Ceylon, but their place is amply 
supplied by an immense number of jackals. These animab 
very much resemble the fox, but are much bolder and 
fiercer. It is always by night that they approach the vil- 
lages in large packs, making a loud and horrible noise like 
the screaming of children, which they increase as soon as 
they have foiind carrion, or any other sort of prey. It is a 
striking trait of their savage cliaracter, that they continue to 
keep up this frightful noise, even while they are devouring 
their food. As soon as the uproar of the jackals is beards 
all the doga of the village, as if by one consent, instinctively 
sally out to attack them and drive them back into tlie 
woods. ^ 

The hyena and the bear, though natives of Ceylon, are 
very rarely met with ; a few only being found on the north- 
east side. 

A great variety of monkies are found in swarms over the 
island ; and some of the species are uncommon. The watide- 
row is remarkable for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to car across its black face, while the ' body 
is of a dark grey. Another species is distinguished by a 
black body, arid a white triangulajr beard with a purple face. 
There is also a large greenish pionkey which inhabits the 
woods here. The rillow is a vefy large species, not less^ 
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than our larger dogs- It is distinguished by long parted hair 
lying flat in its forehead. This species is extremely nume- 
rous, and a great annoyance to the corn fields and gardens, 
which they rob in the fierce of the owner, while they deride 
him by antick gestures. 

A variety of porcupines, racoons, armadilloest squirrels, 
and mungooses, are foui\4 in Ceylon. The porcupines are 
easily caught, and are frequently kept tame in the hodses. ^ 

The squirrels are very destructive to the gardens, which 
they invade in multitudes and devour vast quantities of the 
fruit. The black squirrel of Ceylon has the nose red, and is 
remarkable for being three times as large as our common 
squirrel, and for having a tail twice as long as its body. 
The small striped squirrel is very playful, and is constantly 
seen . squeaking and. skipping about among the trees. 

The Indian iclineumon is a small creature, in appearance 
between a weazel and a mungoose.' It is of infinite use to 
the natives, from its inveterate enmity to snakes, which 
would otherwise render every footstep of the traveller danger* 
ous. The proofs of sagacity which I have seen in this little 
animal are truly surprising, and afford a beautiful instance of 
the wisdom with which Providence has fitted the powers of 
every animal to its particular situation on the globe. Thia 
diminutive creature, on seeing a . snake ever so large, will 
instantly dart on it and seize it by the throat, provided he 
:6nds himself in an open place where he ^has. an opportunity 
of nmning to a certain herb, which he knows instinctively 
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to be an antidote against the poisOn of the bite, if he should 
happen to receive one. I was present at an experiment tried 
at Columbo to ascertain the reality of this circumstance. 
The icluieumon, procured for the purpose, was first shewn the 
snake in a close room. On being let down to the grouud, 
he did not discover any inclination whateva: to attack his 
enemy, but ran plying about the room to discover if there 
was any hole or aperture by which he might get out. On 
finding none, he returned hastily to his master, and placing 
himself in his bosom, could not by any nveans be induced to 
quit it, or face the snake. On being carried out of the 
'house, however, and laid down near his antagonist in an open 
place, he instantly flew at the snake and soon destroyed it. 
He then suddenly disappeared for a few minutes, and again 
returned as soon as he had found the herb and eat of it. 
This useful instinct impeb the animal to Uave recoune to 
the herb on all occasions, where it is engaged with a snake, 
whether poisonous or not: Tiie one employed in tiiis experi- 
ment was of the harmlesi Jcind, and procured for the 
purpose. 

The flormouse» or flyiag-fox, like the bat, paitakes of the 
feppearaace both of the bird and quadriqped; and its nasM 
16 derived from the great resemblance of its head and body 
to the fox. Its body is aboi^ the size of an ordinary cat : 
the wings when CKtenied measure from the tip of ifche one t6 
tiiat of the other upwards tX six feet ; and the length of the 
animal &em Hk nose, to the tail oif which it hab hateif the 
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aaiae^ is Orbout two feet. The flormouse lives in the woods^ 
ajid perches on the t^U^t trees. While asleep or inactive these 
animals suspend themselves by (he feet from the branches, and 
continue to hang in this manner as jf they were dead- The 
night is the season of their jtctivity: at that time they fly 
about with a horrid noise apd devour all the fruit which 
they can come at. To prevent their ravages, strong nets are 
thrown over the fryit trees, apd a sort of rattle made of 
pieces of board so contrived as to clap together and frighten 
them away by its no^se. 

. The flying-foxes filso see by day^ and often fly about ol>- 
^ervii^ where fruit is to be found; but then they defer their 
attack upon it till . nighty stud ^ne^rally keep among the 
thick woods till dark. They a^e very numerous in this 
islaiid, and I have often sQen them in such flocks as we are 
ItfX^nstomed 19 Europe to see a*ows about an extensive rook-* 
^ry. It was my intentipn to have one of this species sli^ppecji 
pver to Europe* and i^r this pprppse I had killed one as it 
hovered pver my head in the neighbourhood of Nigumbo; 
but the smell was so intplerable that it was impossible to 
j^aerve it even for the shortest time. 
, The rats are ve^y witne^QMs and exceedii^ly troubleso^ne* 
Xjkiene ture ^v^ral species bfesifies those comnum in Europe : the 
m»t olw^rvable 9fe i^ A4ii>d-i*^t, the musk-rat, and the 
bandy-coot. The blind-rat lives in the fields, and burrows 
ifi the f»rth hk^ the 99ple» chiefly about the banks of 
irivers. X<ikp th^ xdo^ it, is ijQstinctiv^ly warned ;to shun 
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the surface of the ground by a membrane which closes 
over its eyes as soon as it becomes exposed to the rays of 
light : and from this it derives its name. 

The bandy-coot is as large as a middling^sized cat, the 
body very thick ^nd' round, and the head greatly resem- 
bling that of a hog; it also makes a grunting noise like 
tliat animal. When closely pursued or attacked, the bandy- 
coot becomes very fierce, and turns furiously on its as- 
sailants. 

The musk-rat, or perfuming shrew, is very small, with a 
long snout, much extended beyond the under jaw. In run- 
ning about it makes a squeaking noise like the squirrel, 
but much shriller and louder. From the intolerable smell 
of musk which accompanies and remains behind these animals 
where-ever they go, they are very disagreeable inmates ; 
and there is scarcely a house in Columbo in particular which 
has not been strongly scented by them in every conler.' 
Many articles are rendered entirely useless by the smell of 
musk which they comnmnicate in merely running over 
them. For it is a certain fact, that of so penetrating a 
nature is their effluvia, that if they even pass over a' 
bottle of wine ever so well corked and sealed up, it be- 
comes so strongly tainted with musk that it cannot be 
used; and a whole cask may be rendered useless in thd 
same manner. ' 

When I arrived in Ceylon in the latter end of the 
year 1796, . the houses were terribly infested with rats/ 
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Tim was in a gr^at measure to be attributed to the slo- 
venliness and negligence of the Dutch; for though vanity 
induced them to keep their rooms for the reception of 
company sufficiently clean, tlie other parts of their houses^ 
particularly their go-downs or out-houses for their servants 
and slaves^ were so dirty and full of old lumber as, ta^ 
harbour all sorts of vermin, nor were the dogs and . catSi 
of the country of much service in destroying them. Since 
the residence of the British officers on the island, their 
terriers have been continually employed in clearing the* 
houses of rats, the number of which have sensibly dimi-^ 
nished. More attention is also now paid to the cleanliness* 
of those apartments allotted to the servants> who natumlly 
follow the example of their masters, and ai-e consequently 
much more cleanly in the service of the English than the 
Dutch. 

The tal^ is a species of the ant-eater; and destroys 
the ants in the same manner as the others, by, laying^ 
his slimy tongue before their nests, and drawing it back 
into his mouth as soon as he finds it covered with those 
insects. ^ 

The Birds of Ceylon are a very numerous class. All 
sorts of our domestic poultry, turkeys excepted, are natives 
of the island; and there are few birds found in our woods 
or marshes that do not here abound. Ducks> geese, phea^ 
sahtSy parrots and parroquets are all found in great numb- 
bers^ both wild and tame. 
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11i6 hwrie or lor^ b a species of parrot, and varies' 
in iti size. 

Snipes are fowid in great plenty in the hot Kamn, wkich. 
ig the best time £6r shooting them. The paint&d snipe is, 
a very beautiful and striking bird. In size it differs little 
from our common snipe } duly the foil! is somewhat slkorter,. 
tiie body and wiAg? are spotted with red; yeUow fmd 
Mack spot5> which give it a v^ry fine appearance. 

The IBorican is a species of Uie crane kind^ about the 
sisse and weight c^ a large x^pon, and is teteem^d excels 
lent eating. U ttves among the woods whkh skirt the hmA^ 
of poob or iakes. The neck and body Sre k>i^i8h> bift neit 
so sleillikr in proportion to their lei^th as those of the 
craiiie or heron. 

Tlie banks of the rivers and lakes abo«cid with storks, 
cranes, herons, and water fowls of various descriptions. 

Wood-peckers are found with h^aufciful tbp^khots of a 
golden coJour. 

Pigeons, both wild ajid tame, form a prominient piEurt of 
the birds of Ceyion. The most remarkable species is the 
cinnamon pigeon, so called from being particularly partial 
to the dtmartnon woods. It is of a beaiitiful green colour, 
ikwd id al9 large as our common fowl. This species swarms* 
in C«yldh a^t all seasons of the year; they are often shot 
by the Europeans, and arc highly ejsteemed for thfe table, 
it is remarkable of these pigeoiK that they . tiever alight 
on the ground, but perch on. high trees, particolarly on 
the Banyan-tree. 

5 
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There is another species of pigeon of a greyish colour, 
which is nearly as large as that described ; and the woods 
every where abound with smaller pigeons of different kinds 
and varioufii colours. 

I have been told that the pelican is a native of this island^ 
but . I never saw it. There arei a few partridges, of the 
small red-legged kind, found on' the west coasts between: 
Nigumbo and Manaar. Many attempts have been made to 
propagate the • breed more extensively here ; and General 
Macdowal was at particular pains in procuriqg them from 
Tutocoreen and other parts on the opposite coast, when 
they were let loose in the cinnamon gardens to breed. 

Among a great variety of smaller birds, we particularly 
distinguish the honey-bird. It is so called from a particular 
instinct by which it discovers the honey concealed in trees. 
As if designed for the service of the human species^ this 
bird continues to flutter about and make a great noise till 
it has attracted the notice of some person, and induced 
him to follow the course it points out to him. It then 
flutters before him, till it has led him to the tree where 
the bees have lodged their treasure. The man then carries 
off tlie honey, leaving a little for the use of the bird, 
which silently and contentedly watches till it is permitted 
to enjoy its reward. As soon as it has eaten up its por-« 
tion> it renews its noise, and goes in quest of another 
tree, followed by the man, who finds a guide here provided 
for him by nature. 
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Thie crows here, as in every other part of Iiidia, are 
exceedingly impudent and troublesome; and it ia fomid 
very difl&cult to exclude them from the houses, which, on 
account of the heat, are built open and much exposed to 
such intruders. I have already mentioned some of the 
vexations I experienced from them while at Columbo. They 
are so audacious, that, like the harpies of old, they will 
frequently snatch bread and meat from the dining table^ 
even when it is surrounded with guests. In shape tliey 
exactly resemble our commoa crow, hut in size are generally 
smaller. They abound in every town, fort, and village on 
the island: as if particularly addicted to the society ofms^n^ 
they' are continually seeii hopping about am^Mog the habita- 
tions, ajad are very rarely to be met with iii woods or 
retired plax^s^ These animals, liawever, though so exceedingly 
troublesome, and cohtinually on the watch^ to pick up every 
thing that comes within their reacli, still are not to be con^ 
sidered as. an uimecessary pesfc entailed upon the inhabitants 
of that part of the globe. The crows, in fact, are very 
important benefactors to the Indians, and l^ then' utility 
amply compensate for their troublesome knaveries- As tliey^ 
2^re all voracious devourers of carrion^ and instantly eat up 
all soct& of dirt, offal, and dead vermin as. soon as they 
appear ; they carry off those substances M^hicb, if allowed to 
remain, would in this hot climate produce the most noxious 
smells, and probably give rise, to putrid disorders. On this 
account tlie crows are much esteemed by tlie natives,' 
4 
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their mischievous tricks dnd impudence are put up with, 
and they are never suifered to be shot or otherwise destroyed. 
The kites and vultures are very destructive to the 
feathered tribes of the forest; but where troops are en- 
camped, are, like the crows, very useful in removing all 
noisome mattets. 

The Indian roller is a bird remarkable for the beauty 
of its plumage: its tail is ornainented with two feathers of 
singular appearance and remaikable length. 

The yellow-crowned thrush, which is here kept in cages. 
Is remarkable for its powers of imitation, and can readily 
repeat every ttote which it hears. 

Among the smaller birds, the tailor-bird is particularly 
remarkable for the art with which it constructs its nest. 
This bird is of a yellow colour, not exceeding three inches 
in length, and slender in proportion. To prevent the pos- 
sibility of its little nest being shaken down, it contrives 
to attach it in such a manner to the leaves of the tree, 
that both must stand or fell together. The nest is formed 
of leaves which it picks up from the ground ; and it contrives, 
by means of its slender bill and some fine fibres, which 
it Uses as needle and thread, to se^v these leaves to those 
growing* on the tree with great dexterity. HeiKe it re- 
ceives the name of the tailor-bird. The lining, which 
cdnsists of down, adds little to the weight of the nest, 
which is scarcely felt on the twig that supports it. 

Two species of fly-catchers are found in Ceylon. They 
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are remarkable for the enormous length* of their tailji, 
. which gives them the appearance of arrows while they dart 
through the air. In the tail of one of them are two 
feathers, which exceed the others in length by at least 
nine inches* 

The swallows found here are of tlie same species as ours« 
They never quit tlie island. 

Two species of the peacock are produced in Ceylon? 
the one> which is kept in a tame state, is of the same 
kind with those known in £urope: the other, which roams 
at large in its native woods, is of a much larger size^ 
and truly a magnificent bird. It is found all over Indiaj^ 
which is its native climate ; and adds greatly by its splen-- 
^did plumage to the beauty of the forests. 

The jungle-fowl resembles our common fowl in size, but 
presents a mucJi more beautiful plumage, and is distinguished 
by its double €ipurs. 

The reptiles and insects of Ceylon are exceedingly nu- 
merous, and several species are very little known. Serpents 
particularly abound, and are a great annoyance to the in- 
habitants. 

The covra c!apello or hooded snake is found here from 
six to fifteen feet long. Its bite is mortal ; the natives, find 
the herb pointed out by the ichneumon a remedy, if 
timely applied. When enraged and preparing to attack, it 
raises its liead and body to the height of thi^ee or four 
itel in a spiral manner^ while at the same time the re- 
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niaining part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and give 
force to the spring. At this instant it distends from its 
head a membrane in the form of a hood, from which 
it receives its name. This hood is a membrane which lies 
along the forehead and the sides of the neck, and is ahnost 
imperceptible till the anhnal gets into a state of irritation, 
and is about to attack liis foe. When the hood is erected, 
it completely alters the appearance of the head, and dis^ 
closes a curious wliite streak, which runs along the forehead 
in the sliape of a pair of spectacles and sometimes of a 
horse-shoe. The extension of this membrane seems in- 
tended by providence to give warning to all those within; 
this animal's reach, that he is preparing to attack them : 
without this signal, he would be very dangerous indeed, as 
his motions afterwards are too rapid to be avoided. I have 
more than once been an eye-witness to instances where 
the fatal bite of this snake was escaped from merely by 
the object of his vengeance timely observing his prepa- 
rations. 

One remarkable characteinstic of these dangerous serpents is 
their fondness for music. Even when newly caught, they seem 
to listen with pleasure to the notes, and even to writhe 
themselves into attitudes. The Indian jugglers improve 
greatly on this instinct; and after taming them, by de» 
grees instruct them even to keep .tim6 to their flagelets. 

The covra manilla, the. most dreadful of all snakes,, is 
about two feet long, and continues from head to tail 
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nearly of the same thickness. Its colour is a reddish black. 
The bite proves almost instantly fatal, and has never been 
known to be recovered from. By tlie goodness of Provi- 
dence, however, this species is not numerous, and is almost 
entirely confined to some parts of the interior. Indeed, so 
rarely is it met with, tliat I have never conversed with one 
who had actually examined, or even certainly seen it. The 
account I have given is taken from the most common reports 
on the subject. 

The whip-snake and grass-snake are both poisonous. They 
are of a greenish colour and speckled. 

The water-snake, the wood-snake, and a few other species 
usually found among old ruins, are perfectly harmless. They 
are distinguished from the poisonous kinds, by not raising 
themselves up to prepare for attack, but keeping their head 
close to the ground and hissing all the while. 

The rock-snake is an immense animal, extending to thirty 
feet in length. I have myself seen one twenty-two feet 
long, and about the thickness of a man's thigh: and I was 
told that much larger ones were to be found in the island. 
I had a transient glimpse of aTK>tker as he glided past me 
through the bushes in the neighbourhood of Columbo; in 
Mze he seemed to exceed the one I had formerly seen. The 
rock-snalce inhabits chiefly Uie rocky banks of rivers. His 
colour is greyish with broad white streaks. The animals, 
though formidable from their immense size, are perfectly free 
from poison. Tliey are, however, destructive to some of the 
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smaller animals and will devour kids, goats, hogs> poultry, 
&c. first twisting their tail round their prey, to break its 
bones a»Kl squeeze it to death. 

Before I arrived in the island, I had heard many stories of 
a monstrous snake, so vast in size as to he able to devour 
tigers and buflEadoes, and so daring as even to attack the 
elephant. I made every inquiry on the spot cont^.eming this 
terrible animal, but not cxne of tlie natives bad ever heard 
of the nwBster. Probably these fabulous stories took their 
rise from, an exaggerated account of the rock-snake. 

Alligators of an immeBse siae infest all the rivers of Cey- 
lon, and rendler tliem every where very dangerous: nfiany 
persons continually fall victims to them. In the year 1799> 
when Colofflel: Clnampagne. was. lieutenant-governor in the ab- 
sence of Mr. NiOrtli, an alli<5a.tor was sent him down for 
inspection by one of the principal Cinglese. It was full 
twenty feet in fengtlv a«i as tlikk,iii the body as a horse. 
It was killed about tliirty miles from Cohimbo, aiid required 
two carts pfeced one after the otlier, and drawn by eight 
bullocks, to transport its immense body, while part of the 
tail still liung trailing oa tlie ground. On being opened, it 
M'as found to have in its belly the head and arm of a black 
man not yet completely digested. The skin was of a knotty 
horny texture, like that of a young rWnoceros, and quite 
impenetrable to a musket b&U^ In February of the same 
year, when the escort of the ■ Governor ,» on his way to naeet 
the Candian ambassador, arrived at Sittivacca^ some of tlie 
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soldiers having gone, after the fisttigues of their inarch, to 
refresh themselves by bathmg in the river which runs through 
this beautiful and romantick spot, they were alarmed to 
find the place pre-occupied by a number of alligators. Being 
present at the time, and happemng to have a fowling-piece 
in my hand, I fired at two and killed them. Tliey were 
young ones about eight feet in length. 

The guana in appearance very much resembles the alliga- 
tor. It is a very disgusting animal to look at, but is per- 
fectly harmless, and lives in holes in the ground. It is 
esteemed good food by the natives, and makes excellent 
curry, or rich soup. The flesh tastes very like that of a 
rabbit. 

An immense number of toads, lizards, blood-suckers, ca- 
melions, and a variety of others of the same class aboimd 
every where throughout the island; but a particular descrip- 
tion of them could afford no entertainment to my readers. 

One species, however, has left too deep an impression on 
my mind to be passed over unnoticed. Besides the leeches 
employed by apothecaries, to reduce tumours and carry off 
corrupted blood, there is another species which infests in 
immense numbers the woods and swampy gi'ounds of Ceylon, 
particularly in the rainy season, to the great aimoyance of 
every one who passes through them. The leeches of this 
species are very small, not much larger than a pin; and are 
of a dark red speckled colour. In their motions they do 
oot crawl like a worm, or like the leeches we are accustomed 
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to see in Europe ; but keep constantly springing, by first 
fixing their head on a place, and then bringing their tail pp 
to it with a sudden jerk, while at the same time their head 
is thrown forwards for another hold. In tliis manner they 
move so exceeding quickly, tliat before they are perceived, 
they contrive to get upon one's clothes, when they im- 
fnediatehjr endeavour by some aperture to find an entrance 
tto the skin. As soon as they reach it, they begin to draw 
blood; and as they can effect this even through the light 
clothing worn in this climate, it is almost impossible to 
pass through the WQods and swamps in rahiy weatlier without 
hemg covered with blood. On our way to Candy, in march- 
ing through the narrow paths among the woods, we were 
^n»ibly annoyed by these vermin ; for whenever any of us sat 
-down or even haVted for a moment, we were sure to be 
immediately attacked by multitudes of them; and before we 
could get rid of them our gloves and boots were filled with 
blood. This was attended with iio small danger ; for if a 
soldier were, from drunkenness or fatigue, to fall asleep ou the 
ground, he must have perished by bleeding to death. On 
rising in the 'morning, I have often found my bed clothes and 
skin covered with bk>od in an alarming manner. The Dutch 
in tlieir marches into the interior at different times lost 
several of their men; and on our netting out they told us 
that we should hardly be able to make our way for them. 
But, though we were terribly aniK)yed, we all escaped without 
any serious accident. Other animals, as w*ell as man, are 
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subject to the attacks of these leeches. Horses in particular/ 
from theii- excessive plunging and kicking to get rid of these 
creatures ivben they fasten upon thejn, render it very unsafe 
for any one to ride through the woods of the interior. 

A species of flying lizard is found here, furnished with 
membranes extending along its sides in the form of wings, 
with which it is enabled to take its flight from tree to tree. 
It is not above nine inches long, and is perfectly harmless, 
althougji it is the only animal known which res^[nbks the 
fabled dragon. 

The insects of Ceylon are extremely numerous. There 
are several species of spiders found, of unconmion size, and 
poisonous. Flies, beetles, butterflies, muskettoes, cock- 
roaches, with almost every insect known in Europe, are here 
found, of curious shapes, and ornamented with a variety of 
coloui-s. Ground-lice and ticks plague the dogs to such a 
degree as almost makes them liiad. 

Ants, which are here found of every species, were another 
pest, in addition to the leeches which we had to en- 
counter in our journey through the woods of Candy ; and 
our clothes and furniture suffered extremely • from these 
vermin. The large red ants, which live on trees, and build 
their nests among the branches, bite very severely; and one 
in passing among the trees requires to be very cautious of 
approaching their habitations, or he will speedily be made 
to feel the effects of his inadvertency. There are also other 
varieties of black and red ants of a smaller size, which inhabit 
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roiteii t?nHiks and stumps^ and are observed in perpetuai 
motion^ running up and down the trees. They are 
perfectly harmless, and though they bite occasionally like 
those of our^ owu country, yet their bite is attended with 
very little uneasiness^ 

There is a very small species of ant which is found in 
dwellmg houses, where it is of very great use in destroying 
tlie larger ant, the white ant, and the cock-roach. They 
speedily devour every thing which is exposed to their ra- 
vages ; and if one at table accidentally drops a bit of bread,. 
• meat, or any sort of food, it instantly appears in motion 
and animated, from a vast number of these creatures fasten- 
ing upon it, to carry it off. It is impossible by any con- 
trivance to prevent them from invading the table, and set- 
tling in swarms on the bread, sugar, and such things as are 
particularly agreeable to their palate. It is not imcommon 
to see a cup of tea, upon being filled out, completely co- 
vered 1?rith these creatures, floating dead upon it like a 
scum. 

But the most mischievous species of these vermin is the 
white ant, which is equally destructive in the fields and the 
dwelling-houses. They build their nests of a very fine clay, 
which they throw up in large mounds, and carefully pre-, 
pare for the purpose. It is made into such an excellent 
cement, that as soobi as it is dried up by the rays of the 
sun, it becomes so hard that it requires great exertion even 
with a pick-axe to level the heaps. These ant-hUls ar$, 
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often from six to ei^t feet high, and have laa:ge Opentogs 
both at the top and around the isides t» servie foB entrances 
and communications. They often serve bs a receptacle to 
much niore dangerous animals, such as scorpions, and the 
covra capello snake ; on which account the natires are care- 
ful never to lie down or fall asleep neaa? the ant-hilb. The 
white-ants> hi the space of one night, will demolisfa and 
eat Up all the boots, shoes, and bottoms of trunks which 
come in thfeic way, or aire left on the ground:. Tfa!* is 
never done but by the careliessness' of the bldck aervaats^ 
In campi the furniture of the tents is placed on invested 
bottles, with their necks planted in the ground, which, ori 
account of thd slippery nature of the gtetss,. cannot be 
elirabed up by the ants, in the dweilkig * hoUsesv thd 
trunks, chairs, and bed^^posts' are for the tame maaaik placed in 
tin vessels full of water. I have frequently seen the kr^ 
beams of a house almost eaten through by tiiese insecto^ 
and ready to tumble down on the heads of dai isihabiianfii. 
This destructive instinct, however, is not without ttoe 
most singular utility, and is made by the Crcsator to serve 
the same benevolent purposes, which are conspicuouft^ in 
every part of his plan- In thfe iitimense ftirests which they 
inhabit, and which are never subject to the hatid^ of human 
cultivation, the constant accmnulation of decayed timbee 
would in time greatly impede, if not entirely cllook vegeHan 
tion, were not theae animals empkiyed by Providence go»> 
tinually to devour it. 
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Aiiother instinct is also combiiKd vith tkeir destructive 
mcHnations, ifhich in a great measure couuteracts them^ 
and prevents tlieir injurious effects. Were the white ants, 
endowed as they are with such powers of destruction^ to 
carry on feheir operations like other ants in secret, and un- 
observed by those who were iaterested to obstruct their 
progress there would hardly be a possibihty of preserving 
from their ravages any thing either in the fields or the 
houses, especially in Ceylon, where they are more numerous 
aad' dea*ractive than perhaps any where else- When tliey 
mtend to mo^^e ftK>m one settlement to another,* or whe» 
they havfe fixed on a piece of wood or some other article 
which they mean to destroy or effect a lodgement in ; before 
commencing their operations, they first raise a tube or hol- 
'tew passage for them^^elves^ where tliey m^ work, or pass 
«mi repass without being seen^ This tube; which is about the 
ms» of a goose-qnill, is made of fine sand, mth much des-^ 
pateh and dexterity, and when newly finished appears wefe. 
As soon as it has attained a proper consistency, they fall' 
to devour under its covert with grfeat celerity. So powerful 
i» t^is- intftinet, that, they will not even pas& from the bot^ 
Ixatk tx> tlM top of a house, along fflie walls or po6ts> without 
fiist preparing' their covert way. This contrivance, by which 
they expect to escape detection, never fails to betJi-ay thiem» 
aad: point them out to the observation of their enemies. 
When- tiwsa tubes- are swept down and destroyed, the ra- 
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vages of the ants are for that time prevented, as they will 
never proceed to work without previously renewing theii* 
structure. 

Tiie black scorpion of Ceylon is a very dangerous insect, 
and its sthig is fiequently mortal. This species is about 
four inches long and from one to two broad over the 
middle of the body. When running or disturbed, their 
tail is usually carried on their backs. They bite with their 
fangs or forceps, and instantly dart the sthig, which lies 
in their tail, into the place they have bitten. Their sting 
emits a poison resembling milk, but not altogether so 
white. When these scorpions are attacked by their in- 
veterate enemy the ant, and cannot get rid of him, they 
sting themselves to death. 

The centpied or centipedes, which receives its name from 
the many legs which shoot out from every part of its 
body, stings in the same manner as the scorpion, first 
biting the object, and then darting the sting on its tail into 
the wound. 

There is an immense spider found here, with l^s not 
less than four inches long, and having the body covered 
with thick black hair. The webs which it makes are strong 
enough to entangle and hold even small birds whicl^ form 
its usual prey. 

There is ah insect found here, which resembles an im- 
mense overgrown beetle. It is called by us a carpenter. 
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from its boring large holes in timber, of a regular form, 
and to the depth of several feet, in which when finished 
it takes up its habitation. 

Fish of every sort in great abundance are found in the 
lakes and rivers of Ceylon, as well as in the . surrounding 
seas. Those found in the fresh water are much more 
remarkable for their vast numbers than their quality. 
The mullet however is very good, and perhaps the best of 
the fresh-water fish. None of the species, as fir as I could 
learn, are peculiar to Ceylon; but all common to the 
warm latitudes, though differing from the European. One 
circumstance has often struck me with astonishment, that 
in every pond or muddy pool, casually supplied with rain 
water, or even only recently formed, and entirely uncon- 
nected with any other water, swarms of fishes are con** 
tinually found. The only explanatioa which it appeai^^ 
possible to give of this phenomenon^ is that the spawn is 
by some unknown process carried up with, the rain into the 
skies^ and then let down with it upon the earth ip a con- 
dition immediately to become alive. 

Many excellent kinds of fish are caught all around the 
coasts of the island, and form a principal article botli of 
the traffic and food of the natives. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Vegetables of Ceylon. 

CyEYLON is particularly prolific in plants. Almost all 
those frwits which ar-e peculiar to India and the countries 
within the tropical climates, aie here found in great abun- 
dance and of a isuperior quality. Except in one or two 
species, tlie mangoes of Massegow, and the mandarine 
orange of China, which has within these last few years 
been raised at Bombay, this island maintains an undeni- 
able superiority over all our settlements on the continent 
•of India. The climate is remarkably adapted to promote 
-regetation, aixi there are few parts where some species of 
fruit or other does not grow in lu^turiance. Most of tbose 
fruits, which are natives of the island grow spontaneouid)'^ 
in the woods without any culture or care in the rearing ; aad 
the only laibour required from tlie peasants is merely to pluck 
and bring them to market, where they are of course sold 
at a very low price. 

Among tlie fruits which grow spontaneciusly in the woods 
of Ceylon, are found most of those which constitute the 
most delicious desserts of our European taibles: -such as 
pine-apples, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, limes, melons, 
pumpkins, water-melons, squashes, figs, almonds, mulberries, 
bilberries, &c. all of which are too well known to require 
any particular description. 
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Thfe mdf^ b of an oblong cylindrical form, in shapfc 
and size resembling an egg. ItB taste and flavour are po- 
culiar, and it is reckoned one of the most delicious fruit6 
in India. One remarkable circumstance is, that no one 
mango resembles another plucked from the same tree in 
taste or flavour. The pulp, which is extremely juicy and of 
a strii^ texture, is covered with a coat like a peach, but 
larger and thicker, and easily peeled off. The kernel is 
very large, and of the same shape as the fruit. In smeU 
the mango resembles the mdbn, although at times it smells 
not unlike turpentine. The fruit when ripe is extremely 
wholesome to eat; and when plucked before arriving at 
maturity it makes the best pickles and preserves kndwn in 
that quarter of the world. The mango-tree grows to iL 
vast size, and extends its large and beautiful branches 
like our oak; but the tin;^r is not applied to any use^ 
fill purpose. 

The mangusteen is a fruit very highly esteemed, but 
one of the rarest in Ceylon, being only found in one or two 
gardens belonging to Dutch gentlemen. In appearance this 
fiiiit resembles the pomegranate, but the pulp is more like 
that of the mango, and consists of fibres full of juice. 
It is esteemed an excellent remedy in fluxes. 

The shaddock or pumpelmose often grows to the size of 
a man's head. In shape it resembles the orange, and is 
covered with a coat of the same texture, although much 
softer and thicker. The pulp also resembles that of thf 
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orattge/ only the juicy fibres are proportionably fctrgen 
There are two species of shaddock; the one is of a 
white, and the other of a yellow colour; and they also 
differ in flavour. 

The • tamboe or rose apple is alx>ut the size of one of 
Our ordinary apjdes, and of nearly the same shape, only 
more oval. It is of a beautiful red and white colour: 
the pulp is of a softer texture tlian our apple, and has 
the taste and smell of a rose, from which it derives its 
name. It is a very wholesome fruit, cooling and pileasant, 
thougli insipid. It contains a large soft kernel nearly half 
the size of the fruit. 

The emhoo apple is of a smaller size thaii the former, 
soft and full of a very harsh astringent juic>e which puckers 
up the lips when applied to thenv. The nut, which m 
sliape is not unlike a kidney-bean> grows to the end of 
the apple ; and tastes, when roasted, like our chesiluts, 
but more oily. 

The katapa somewhat resembles our walnut, but to my 
taste, has a better flavour. 

The paupa or papaya is of the size of a melon, and 
has a pulp nearly of the same taste aiid smell, but so soft 
as to be divided with a spoon like pudding. Although it 
is not a fruit of a delicious flavour, y9k from its being 
viery wholesome and cooling, it is much eaten. In the inside 
of the; pulp there is a hollow space which contains a 
quantity of seeds of the colour and size of black pepper, 
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liaviDg exactly the taste of water cresses, instead of vfl^f^ 

I iiave often used them^ 
The custard apple is so called from the pulp having 

some resemblance in taste to custard pudding. The pulp 

is contained in a speckled shell like a fir cone» and has a 

number of black seeds mixed with its inside, which . is 

nearly of tlie same consistence as that of the former. 
The tamarind grows in long green pods like those of our 

kidney-beans; but of a stringy arid spungy texture. Jt 

contains a number of kernels, and is very acid, fpr which 
<|uality it is often made use of. The tamarind tree renders 

the air beneath its shade so unwholesome, that it is a general 

order with the troops, never to allow horses to be picketed 

tliere. This noble tree expands its branches so widely, tha^ — — ■■b^™*— 

assemblies for religious and other purposes have been held ^ 

under its shade, secure from the influence of the sun. The ^ ^TT^r^^^ 

fruit is extremely refreshing, and very efficacious in feverA u^^^ i^^^^^^AjLh ^ 

and dysenteries. - ^ MJ^J^-vi • ^ 

The plantain is a small tree with wood of a soft nature* 
The leaves are very broad, long and green. As soon a& 
this tree has borne fruit, the trunk dies, and a new one 
spring up through it from the root. The. fruit grows at 
the top of the . tree in bunches, resembling in shape our 
hog 5 puddings, from six to twelve inches long, . and from 
ten to twenty in a bunch. It is covered with a coat of ^ 
kmon colour, which is easily peeled off; the inside wheo 
ripe is of a , white or yellowish colour. It has a pl^sant, 
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flavour^ and no quantity eaten of it hto been found to uywe 
the stomach. When fried it is delicious, in appearmnoe like 
frittei«, and in taste resembling pancakes. The sck of thid 
firuit vanes tis well as its colour^ which is sometimes a 
1[)eautifiil Termilion. 

Ceylon produces two species of the bread*fruit tr^. One 
species, the jaehay or jack-fruit, grows upon a tree of a 
irery krge size, which spreads out its branches around like 
enr ehesnut. This fruit is of a y^ry extraordinary appeal^ 
ance, growing to the thickness of a man's waist. It does 
not, like other fruits, spring from the branches, but issues 
from the body of the tree itself, or immediately from the 
root; the latter is preferred. Nothing can exceed the gro- 
tesque appearance of the body of the tree when it is stuck 
alt over with these immense protuberances, hanging from 
ihort stalks, which, though exceedingly tough and strong, 
are frequently unable to support their unwieldy burden ; the 
fruit is therefore often obliged to be prevented from fidling 
off by being placed in baskets of cane or cocoa^tree leaves, 
which are fixed to the trees, and remain there till the fruit 
is ripe for pulling. 

The external coat of the fruit is extremely thick and 
hard, of a green colour, and frill of prickles. The inside of 
this coat is covered with a soft, white, glutinous substance^ 
which, when touched, adheres to the fingers like bird-lime.. 
When cut, it dntils a milky^ ropy kind of gum« JiChe. eat^ 
able pulp is small when compared to the size of the fruit 
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while it is covered with the outec coat. It is diTided intd 
difFerent compartment»r each containii^ a keitiel or two of 
the size of a chesnut^- bat longer. Whetk routed ot boiled, 
these kernels iu taste very much reseml^e a potatoes Tiia 
pulp is not very agreeable to the palate of an EumpeaH) 
having a stroi^ smdl not unlike tqrpenlinie. The only way 
we could bring ourselves to eat it> was by first soakii^ 
it in a glass of salt and water. The natives eat it with 
much relish; and when they go upon a journey, they ge^ 
nerally travel with a bag of tlie kemela roasted. 

Another species which is usually called the iread ^fruii 
tree, in the appeanuice of the fruit, is quite similar to the 
jacka, only tliat it is much smaller. The leaves of tliis tree 
are large, and of a dark green colour. The fruit is dressed 
in a variety of dififorent ways, and no less than fifteen differ*^ 
ent dishe& are prepared from it. When sliced and roasted, it 
is eaten in place of bread; and is often scraped into flout 
by the natives, and then baked into cakes. These fruits are 
invaluable preservatives against funine, of which neither their 
own indolence, the terrors of their enemies, nor the tyranngr 
of their govemori are able to deprive the Ceylonese* By 
r^^ular cultivation, however, their utility might be greatly 
extended, and their quality improved. 

The cocoa 'tret is of such singular utility not only to the 
Ceylonese, but to all the natives of ]j»lia, that I hope a 
iuU aocatmi of it, and its uses, will not be thought supeiw 
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Hiiovs hy TOy readers, even althou^ it is not by any meahi 
peculiar to the island I am describing. 

The cocoa-tree grows to. a great height, is sknder and 
straight, with the body completely bare, and only the top 
crowned with a bunch of long green leaves. These leaves 
may be <:ompared in appearance to a goose-KjuiU: a thick 
ligament passes through the middle, and long green slips 
grow out from its sides, in the manner of fern. Under tlie 
leaves the nuts appear groM^ing in clusters : each tree bears 
from, two to three dozen. Tlie nut has a rind or outside 
coat of a green colour, very thick, and composed of fibrous 
threads. These are so long as to be manufactured into ropes^ 
called coya ropes, and cordage of various descriptions : even 
cables of the largest size are made of them, and are gene- 
rally esteemed from being more buoyant in salt water than 
those made of hemp. These fibres, however, are of toa 
harsh a jnature to be manufictured without some previous 
preparatioii ; ajid therefore on being taken off, the rind i& 
put into water to swell, and is afterwards beaten, before it 
is capable of being wrought intp cordage. 

When this outward rind is removed, if the nut is recentlyi 
plucked, .the shell is found slightly covered with a wliite. 
pulp which adheres to it. After b^ng kept for some tinie,> 
iiowever, this pulp dries jup and becomes . of a brownislii 
.colour. _ On being stript of its external coating,, th^ nut,, 
jvhich when pluc;^ed .from tjie jtree was as lax;ge as a xnid^^ 
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dlfaig sized bowl, i^ reduced to the size of a twelve or 
eighteen pound cannon balL On the smaller end of the nut 
being opened, we find about a pint of a very cool, refreshing, 
milky liquor, which forms a delicious drink. To the in- 
side of the shell adheres a coat of about half an inch thick, 
of a yiery white substance, in taste resembling a blanched 
almond. It is frequently eaten in its natural state, but 
more frequently in curries, mulicatauny, and peppermint 
water- It is first scraped off the inside of the shell with an 
instrument I have already described, resembling the rowel 
of a spur; and tlien being mixed with water forms a sub- 
stance like milk. 

The oil extracted from the cocoa-nut is highly esteemed 
among the natives,* and indeed is apphcable to every useful 
purpose ► It is prepared from the oldest of the nuts, which 
are first split and left in the isun to dry without any of 
their * iiiside coating being removed i and when sufficiently 
dried, they are ptit into mills prepared for the purpose, and 
the oil is expressed from them. 

It is not, however, the nut alone that affords food and 
luxuries to *man. From the top of the tree where the 
leaves skoot up, a liquor called td<My is procured, by inci-» 
sion. A slit is made in this part of the tree with a knife 
overnight, and a chatty or earthen-pet suspeiwled from the 
braoclies sa as to receive the juice, which immediately 
begins to distill,, and eontiimes to do so till next morning, 
when the pot is removed. This liquor, when drunk before the 
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heat of ibe riaii^ mu kaa caAised it to feniient, ia very 
vholesdinfe axKl coolii^i and operates aa a gentle purgative. 
3ut upon being fermented, it becomes intoxicating ; aod in 
this state Js well known to the £uropean soldiers , who 
use it iu large quantities, when tliejr cannot procure the arrack 
distilled from it. Arrack in Ceylon is solely made from 
ioddy, and whole woods of the cocoa-tree are employed for 
the purpose of procuring it. A barm oc yeast arises from 
this {urocess, equal to that which is procured from our malt 
liquor employed in the preparation of whisky. The toddy 
is likewise made into vinegar, and 3rields a species of 
coarse black si^;ar known by the name of- joggery. 

Nature seems, to deUght in making the coooa/-tree serve . 
as many useful purposes zs possible. At the foot of the 
tree, and likewise among the branches at the top, grows 
a coat or web of a very light and porous substance which 
is manu&ctured into a very coarse cloth called grimjakken 
or ganmf cloth. It is used for bags to hold rice, and 
also for coverings to the cinnamon bales. The grii^akken 
is also made into a coarse species of paper. ^ 

Tlie utility of the cocoa^tree does not end here. Wheii 
cut down, the trunk furnishes posts to support, and the 
branches rafters to roof tiie bungalQes or huts of the na^ 
tives; while the leaves are employed to cover them, and 
repel the inclemencies of the suit and the storm. Variouf 
other purposes are served by the wood of this valuable 
tree. Besides many domestic uses^ it is much employed 
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also in the construction of canoes ; and with it the Mosub 
boats of Madrass are built^ In some parts of India this 
wood is applied to the construction of larger vessels. I 
have been assured that the king of the Maldive islands 
sent his ambassadors to the Dutch Gov^nor at Columbo, 
in a small ship which was entirdy built and rigged from 
the cocoa-tree^ while those employed in fitting it out were 
4ed upon the nuts* 

It is surprising to see with what dexterity ^ natives 
climb those high, straight, and slender trees. They have 
many ways of £aunlitating their ascent. Sometimes they tie 
pieces of the long leaf, twisted togetlier like ropes of hay, 
around the body of the tree, leaving the distance of about 
two feet between each, piece, and thus forming for them^ 
selves a sort of ladder. Frequently they embrace the tree 
with their feet and then tie both together by a rope pas^ 
sed round the ancles: at the same time they clasp the tr«e 
with their hands, and thus asoend* resting alternately on 
thedr ancles and their anaa.- Having gained the top 
of one tree, their agility and dexterity prevents them 
from having to renew their toil. By means of the adjoin- 
ing branches, and some ropes listened at difierent places 
£Dr tlie purpose, th^ contrive to pass from ^ne tree to 
another. I have seen them in this nianni» collect tiie toddy 
ftom a whc^e grove of cocoa-trees without once descending ; 
and their feato of agility cm these occa«ons equaled any 
tlrnig I have seen the nmA dexterous of our sailors per- 
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form among the rigging of a ship, and was' scarcely 
outdone even by the monkeys, the native inhabitants of 
these groves. 

The trees from which the toddy is extracted, being de- 
prived of so much of their juice, produce fruit of a veiy 
inferior quality, and much sooner fall into decay. 

Wheh we consider the innumerable comforts which this 
tree afibrds to the natives of India, it is not to be woxv- 
dered that they hold it in the highest esteem, and reckon it 
a most important part of their wealth. When a child is 
born, it is customary for them to plant a cocoa-tree in me- 
morial of the happy event ; and the rings which are left 
around the trunk by its animal vegetation, serve to mark the 
number of the recurring birth-days • 

Another tree, bearing a fruit as generally used, though by 
no means equal in utility to that of the cocoa, is the betelr- 
tree. I have already mentioned how universally the areka or 
betel nut is chewed by the natives of India. The leaf 
usually distinguished by the name of the betel-lectf does not, 
however, grow upon this tree, but from being constantly 
chewed along with the betel nut, has acquired this appella- 
tion. The tree, though remarkably tall and straight, is 
equally remarkable for its ektreme slendemess, being no 
thicker than the calf of a mail's leg. The nuiks grow iu 
bunches at the top like those of the cocoa, but are in si2se no 
bigger than a nutmeg, and with the same sort of shelL 
After they are pulled, the Cinglese expose them in the sun 
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to dry, and then split the outside husk, in order to separate, 
it from the nut. The leaves of the betel-tree are from four 
to six feet in length, and very much resemble those of the 
cocoa, although of a more delicate texture. From the tree, 
at the root of the leaves, a substance grows up, aivl over- 
spreads them like, a thick coat. TliM extraotdinaiy substance 
resembles a tough leaf or rather, a skin: it is used by the 
natives to hold their victuals, and is of so strong a texture 
that it retains water or arrack like a bladder ; a purpose for 
which it is generally employed. 

The nuts, from their general use, form a great article of 
trade among the natives. The timber of the tree is used for 
rafters to houses, and makes excellent lath. It is also em**: 
ployed in pales to fence their grounds. 

The plant from which the beteHeaf is procured resembles 
a vine, and is supported by twining around other trees or 
poles placed for the purpose. The leaf in shape and colour 
is |2pt unlike that of the ivy, but larger and rather thicker. 
As I have already mentioned in a former part of this work, 
the natives always chew it along with the betel-nut, and also 
contrive to render the mixture, still hotter, by the addition of 
lime, tobacco, and the most pungent spices. 

Ceylon, which has been so long renowned for its spices, 
produces several sorts of pepper. The chilly or red pepper 
is produced on a shrub. . The fruit groM^Ss.in small . oblong 
pods which are at first green, but upon being pulled and 
dried, become red; sjfcd from them the cayen- pepper is 
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made. Ttie troc/psr t>ii a march have Ibmid it of great benefit 
to cut up some of th^se cbiUies in tbeir green state, and 
qualify the water with them before drinking it. 

The black pepper, though not peculiar to Ceylon, nor 
found in so great plenty there as in the Molucca vAes, still 
forms an useful part of its produce. The. plant twines 
around supporters like the vine> and the pepper haiigs from it 
in clusters like grapes. These clusters are at £i*st gre^i, but 
gradually change to a dark brown j and upon being pulted 
and dried become black. The husk is separated by a ma-» 
^hine framed for the purpose, with a wire bottom twisted 
together. Itie wUfe pepper is originally the same with the 
black, and is^ rendered of that colour by a preparataom of 
chinam applied to it before it is dried^ which takes off the 
black coat with which it is covered. 

Cardamoms grow in the south-east part of the island, pajrw 
ficularly in the neighbourhood of Matura. Tht seeds in 
taste resemble our carraways, and are used for seasoninn to 
various dishes. 

The coffee produced in Ceylon is of a very good quality^ 
and in flavour resembles the Moka coAee. The cagee^trm 
has been raised in the plantations with the greatest success^ 
and presents a very beautifiil appearance; 

The patm or pahnira tree itsembles tiie €O0da, but is 
much inferior to it in utility. The leaves- are tbickef and 
shorter than those of the former, and fold up like a fiu^ 
in whkh form they are used by tlifc natives to write on. 
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A tDugBt xrhitish aikin> l&e that Jbimdou tlie betd» covers 
the body* of ibt btdti aod is. also .employed by the oatives 
to hold their liquor* The nut contains a sort of milk; 
and by incistod the body of the : tree a^rds a vwy plea- 
sant liquor^ nc% 0o strong or intoxicating u. toddy. 
'- The sugcar^tree is a species of the palm found in several 
parts of the island. It is a very tall tree, and has around 
Its trank a number of rings which increase with, its growtk 
It bears a flower distingnished by the variety of its cc^ours. 
On cutting off the flower^ « and making an incision in the 
place from which it sprung, a juice distils which by £| 
slight process, of boiling and siraining yields as good a sugar 
as that extracted from: the cane, and for superior . to the 
jaggery. The commercial advantages to be derived from 
the proper cultivation of this plant need not Ibe inosted 
upon; and experiments wilt no doubt speedily be made t^ 
ascertain whether this tree might not be made a substitute 
to Jthe cane. 

But it is not sugar akme that Ceylon s^ems destined to 
aflbrd to tl* general use of the Western world j the tea-^ 
piant has also been discovered native in the forests of 
tills island. I have in my possession a letter from aii 
officer in the 80th regt* wherein he states that he had found 
the real tea-plant in the woods of Ceylon> of a quality 
equal to any that ever. grew in China; aiid that it was in 
his power to point xMtt to Gavernment the means of cul^ 
tivatii^ it in a proper manner. The vast advantages to be 
1 
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derived .from tlie cultivation of the tear-plant in our own 
dominions,! ought at least to proQipt a speedy and vigorous 
experiment on the subject • 

The most beautiful species of the palm kind which Cey- 
lon produces is the talipot-tree. This tree is very rare 
in other parts of India and seems a peculiar blessing 
bestowed by Providence on this island. It grows very tall 
and straight: the wood is hard, and veined with yellow, and 
is employed m carpenters' work. The taUpot bears a large 
yellow flower, which, when ripe, bursts with a loud noise^ 
and diffuses a disagreeable and unwholesome smell. It is on 
this account that the natives will not place their huts near it. 
The fruit is of a round form, and about the size of a can- 
non-ball : it contains two nuts ^ of the same shape. But it 
is from its leaves that the talipot derives its high estimation. 
These hang downwards from the top, and present a most 
elegant and grand appearance. The leaf is completely cir- 
cular, terminating in the most beautiful rays, it folds up 
into plaits like a fan, which in figure it nearly resembles. 
In size and thickness it completely surpasses always all 
other leaves. The breadth of the diameter is from tlu:ee 
to four feet, and the length and thickness is in proportion: 
it is large enough to cover, ten men from the inclemency of 
the weather. It is made into umbrellas of all sizes> and 
seiTes equally to protect the natives against the intolerable 
rays of the sun, and the rains which at particular seasons 
deluge their countiy. As it is of such an impenetiable tex- 
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ture as to defy either the sun or the monsoon, it affords a 
sTieltfer even more secilre than their huts. During the violent 
rains it is not unusual to see the natives prop' up on* end 
of a taHpot leaf with a stick two or three feet long^ and 
then creep under it for protection- I have already de- 
scribed the manner in which the natives make use of this 
leaf for writing. 

The banyan tree, or, as it is frequently called, the Irt* 
dian jig-tree y is a native of Ceylon. It bears no fitiit nor 
blossom, but grows to an immense size, and has some 
striking peculiarities in its appearance. It ifirst rises to a 
great height in the air, and then drops its branches down- 
wards. A vast number of roots are then observed to shoot 
forth from the lower extremities of the branches, where 
they continue suspended like icicles, till they at last ^ten 
themselves in the earth. From these roots new shoots 
spring up, which in their turn become trees, and strike 
their branches into the ground. A whole grove is thus 
formed from one original stock ; and the arches formed by the 
branches and the numerous interwoven shoots, come in time 
to have actually the appearance of grottos and excavations* 
The circumference of the grove arising from one stock has 
frequently been known to extend to several hundred feet. 

It is no wonder that the admirable shelter afforded by this 
noble tree should have pointed it out to the particular vene-^ 
ration of the inhabitants of the torrid zone. Indeed without 
the assistance of its impenetrable shade, it is almost impos- 
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isibk that tbe wnnerouf ceremonies eiyoiiied by tiieir si^et- 
fiiition couid have been at all performed. It is hue th««- 
fore tJiat we find the Brahmins and the devoteea of their 
religion continually celebrating their ritea. The pagodas are 
luualljr erttcted in the neighbourhood of this friendly shade, 
as Avell a» tlie choultries prepared for tiie accommodaticm 
of the weary traveller. It is common for the Indian to 
take up his abode under this tree, and to remain stretched 
at his case in tbe shade while every thing exposed to the 
rays of the sun is scorched with the intolerable heat. 

The cottwtrte of Ceylon grows to a middling height. 
It is slender and straight, with the branches shooting out 
near the top. The cotton grows in pods of an oblong 
sliape; about the size of a, small pear. When ripe they 
burst, and the cotton is then seen projecting out of them. 
In this state they are gathered. Within the pod a num- 
ber of seeds like black pepper are mixed with the cotton, 
fix>m which they are separated by little sticks in the form 
of a crossj which the women turn romid very quick with 
their hands, and during this operation the seeds foil out. 
The eottoo procured from this tree is contaminated with 
an oily substance, and is not by any means equal in 
goodness to that which grows on the shrub in other parts of 
India. It is, however, much used for mafxasses and pillows ; 
and coarse doth, fit for common purposes is made of it. 
Tbe. wood is much employed in making fonces;. 
The<i c* M M arf tree, which may.be called the oak of Ceykm, 
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is fo^wd to be of ^eai valoe, and is applied to the most 
jusefiil purposes. Owing to the firm texture of this wood, 
.which is unconmionly hard, it is able both to eiidurftthe 
intense heat of the smi without splitting, and also to re- 
sist the attacks of ants and other vermine with which warm 
climates abound. On these s^counts tick- wood is :much 
used for tables, chairs, and other pieces of household furni- 
ture, as well as. for building vessels, &c. which are much 
exposed to the rays of the sun. At Bombay.it is frequently 
employed in the construction of ships; and th^ are found 
quite as durable and adapted for every service as those 
made of oak, 

Nando-dvood is also used in furniture of various sorts; 
but it is not near so highly esteemed for this or any other 
purpose as tick-wood. 

. Satin-wood is very much employed by the Dutch in their 
tables, chairs, and couches; and when properly finished it 
has a very handsome appearance. 

The most beautiful wood liowever which the island affofds 
is the calamander. The colour is nearly black with white 
^d brownish streaks, which, when it is highly polished, 
appear with uncommon beauty. The natives employ it 
much in . household furniture and writing desks ; but al- 
though a considerable quantity of these articles are manu- 
fectured, the beauty find elegance of their appearance Ken- 
der^^the dexnand still greater, ;and they are .cpnsequently 
very high-priced. 

Uu 
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The fnanJafiumetHtm is rematrkaWe for Imvin^ ft fresh and 
flourishing appearance during the night, while iW boughs, 
begin td droop as soon as the sun appears aboVe the ho- 
ricony-and do fi^t agaih raise their heads till lie has set* In 
a|>pearai}ce it* resefttblos tlie olive; and, according to the 
Indian ^poets> is the- tree toto which* theh- Da|jhne Mfas me- 
tamorphosed on rejecting the embraces of the Sun. 

The '^iorinda grows in all the watry jparts of India. The 
W0C4 ^ useless, but tlie root is etojiloyed to dye red. 

The smdrib'-mal is a plant cn^loyed by the natives tft 
supply the want of docks; as it .has the quality of continu- 
ing open from four in the evening till four in the morning, 
and remaining shut during the other twelve hours. It is 
said t6 be customary for the Candians to plant it in their 
gardens, and in cloudy weather when the height of the sua 
cannot be seen> as well as when the approach of mom can* 
Inot otherwise be discovered,^ it in some degree supplies tlie 
want of a better time-piece^ 

The lirne^ bear a small fruit resembling lemons. 

The mangkas^tree produces a fruit considerably smaller 
than tli« mango, and remarkable for a hollow on one side,, 
whioh has givfen rise to the tradition that tWs was the fetal 
apple tasted by Eve, and that the mark of the bite has 
continued on it ks a testimony to all future a^s. The 
edium thrown upon it ^by tihts f^aditidn' lias occasioned a 
genetal belief that it ik of a poisonous quality; bat it i* so 
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no. more Uan any o^her.fiui^, au^ i^ Q^}y^.f^^ ^Iteii, eaten 

to excess^ .;/ ^ ••.::..:,.•. •... ' :■ :.: .? 

The tcue ^&>;?y, so remarkable; f^i: iU weigl^^ ;an4 ; tl^ 
polish which it takes, is fouud ja great abuii^nce in^; tl)i^ 
island. , - , ;..:;. 7 

Ganihoge, well known to punters as aifopding fv ,r^:fi 
yellow, is here proeurfid from. j|. large tree which; l^earsr .a 
Toundish ribbed fruit, .of ^ yellow colour. Th^e gamboge is 
extracted from the; w^pd.>of the tree, in the forift of.a juicp 
^whic^ SQQn |pm)meS' soJid. . It is used in medicii^a' ii$ welt as 
iQ pamting, and s^cts very powerfully en the i{)te9til)eS; ;b^^ 
tipwards a^jrfi^ (JwHiwards* . .• •. . , . . . : 

Gum^Lac is £^^nd| 'm gV^ait, pl^enty on a plamt whi«h ;|proiq^ 
in abundaaace in diftwent sftnd^^it^ thfOH^iftttt the ijlanjl, . It 
is dissolved \\\ fipiriit;? of wipe, and then eiBployed, ie 
lacquering. . , : 

The sugarcane has^ been intPo4ux:^. into t^ i3laii4» and 
plantations of it are found in the, nei^ilxmrhoodi of Q^Mw^ 
Some rum. is niade from it, aod the natijv^ ar« fond ' of 
chewing the pulp? . , .,>..;' 

But .the m^t ren^kyaJilp pUn^ M^hkh Ceylon proc]|^ce» 
IS ih^ ^lepenthes^ knowQ ^n^qng jbhe Cingl^^ hy the i^ao)^^ qf 
Bajulura. It is also. c^aUa^ ^Ue^tf^uf plftnjl^. fr)>oi( it$. a^peair 
auce. The leavQs^ a^e m^r]o^y lan^ froyn. t^ifi .en^ds. jssufs 
a long h^ril, wl}i9^)ter|mii|)^ \(^^ cyiintli?i<:al tu}i^ 

plowed at J tlie ^xtrj^p^ty. by , a ::\^ye^ ^Jhi^ ii^») jwfhi^ g^^^ 
ing, and in fnU vigoar^ a«je^$ like » ^otfu ifaJaddei^ a^d 
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ooAtains within it about a wine glass of pure limpid water. 
There is no appearance of any passage for the entrance of this 
water; but the general way of accounting for the pheno- 
menon is, that it is formed hy the dew soaking through the 
valve. Shortly after being pulled, the head, from the pres^ 
sure of the water inside, bursts, and the coat soon withers 
away ; but as long as it is able to retain the water, it re- 
mains round, distended, and in full vigour. The seeds are 
small and black, not unlike those of the tulip. 

The flowers of Ceyk>n, though not numerous nor much 
attended to by the natives, have a most rich and exquisite 
scent. I have already mentioned a species of Jessamine, which 
is worn l^ the^ ladies of Ceylon, both on account of its 
odour and the ornamental appearance of its beautiful white 
flowers* The scent is too powerful for an European, but is 
highly esteemed among the natives. 

The champaca produces flowers of a most elegant saffron 
colour^ with which the naitive women adorn their hair, and 
produce a fine contrast to its glossy jet. They are 'also ac*- 
customed to strew it over their beds and furniture. 

As the chief food of the natives consists of rice; so their 
principal labour Consists in the cultivation of it. It is sown 
chiefly' in the level lands towai'ds the southwest of the island. 
In the interior, little in proportion is sown,' owing to the 
-woods and the steep nature of the " countiy , which prevent 
the rice from being properly flooded. . The manner of culti«^ 
vating it is as follows: around the fields intended for the re* 
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ception of the rice small embankments are raised to the 
height of about three feet, to retain the water, which being 
then let in upon the grounds levelled on purpose, soon com** 
pletely inundates them. As soon as the fields begin again 
to get dry, bufSiloes are introduced to tread them over, or 
they are turned up with a sort of light plough, which I have 
already described in a former part of this work. The 
ground, thus prepared, looks like one large tract of mud ; 
and in this state it receives the rice which has previously 
be^i steeped in water mixed with the hme of burnt shells. 
The soil is afterwards levelled, and prevented from caking inta 
lumps by a sort of han-ow or rake, which consists simply of 
a piece of board fixed to a pole, and drawn edgewise along. 

As the rice will not thrive without the ground being com- 
pletely drenched, it is always necessary to have the fields em- 
banked and prepared by the commencement of the rainy 
season. They usually sow in July and August, and reap in 
February ; although when proper advantage is taken of the 
monsoons, they have often two crops a year. As from the 
manner in which their lands are held, it is necessary for them 
to elear the whole fields at once, they are very careful to 
manage it so* that their whole crop of rice may be ripe at 
the 8»ne time. In bringing this about, they are particularly 
dexterous ; and though they may have several kinds sown, 
which naturally ripen at different periods, yet by the man« 
ner of sowing and the quantity of water which they intror 
du^^ they contrive to make the whole crop advance equally^ 
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When thfe rite 19 pretty well grawn up, tl« difFei*€nfcerabtoik- 
meiits irie laid open, and furrolvs at thk. isant time dre 
drawn to carry off tlie ivater. When it is arrived at inatu<« 
rity, instead of reaping it accoi^ing to the European custom, 
Hiey put! it tip by the roots, and then lay it out to dry. 
Tlie rice is trodden by oxen to separate it from the straw; 
and 'is afterwards beaten to takeoff the husk. 

Where tlie rice fields lie on a declivity, very great art and 
labour ute employed to make them rettun the water. For 
this purpose tliey are laid out in iMtrrow slips one over tlid 
other, aiul each secured by a separate embankment, so as to' 
remind, one of a flight of stairs* The higher parts are first 
flooded, and the water overflowing tliem proceeds successively 
to those below. Where the water is not easily dispersed 
over them, or cannot afterwafds be readily removed, it is 
usual to employ scoops for tliese purposes. The embank-* 
ments consist of mud-walls, three feet high, formed with 
great neatness, and serving for foot paths to the people cm- 
ployed in the culture of the rice, who would otherwise be 
obHged to wade knee-deep in mud and water. 

The flooding of the rice-^elds attracts a terrible enemy in 

tlie alligator^ who frequently contrives to steal in unpcrceived, 

and conceal himself among the embankments- The natives 

are on this account often .very much alarmed, and search 

^'ith great care before they venture among the mud and 

water. 

Besides tlii* superior species of rice, tliere are several 
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odior iuferioF kinds> as well as other sorts of grain, w^iich ilie 
natives frequently sow on account of their requiring less 
water. What is commonly called pad4y is a very inferior 
grain* Carocan is a small seed, like ouif . mustard, which they 
beat in a mortar, and make into cakes. Tanna is a vejy 
prolific graiii, ai>d hai^dly requires any cultivation. It rcr 
quires first to be parched, l^ the fire, and then beaten in a 
niort^r> in order- to be unhusked. When boiled, it swells even 
more than rice; and tliough ratlier dry and insipid^ it \^ 
accounted sufficiently, wholesom^^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Cinnatnon, the staple commodity of Ceylon. 

1 Shall conclude my account of the vegetable productions 
of Ceylon with tlie most valuable and important article of 
the whole, the Cinnamon. The length of my residence at 
Columbo . enabled me to observe with my own eyes the 
whole process of procuring and preparing it for exportation; 
and the importance of the subject induced me to employ 
much pains to acquire a complete knowledge of its growth, 
and the improvements of which this branch .of commerce 
is capable. The subject has indeed been frequently attended 
to before: Dr. Thunberg in particular from his acquaint- 
ance with botany, and his being employed in proving the 
cinnamon, has been able to give the public much in£bnna- 
tion concerning it; and in order to render this account as 
complete as possible, I shall not scruple to avail myself 
occasionally of his assistance. 

The principal woods, or gardens, as we call them, where 
the Cinnamon is procured, lie in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo. They reach to within half a mile of the fort, 
and fill the whole surrounding prospect. The grand garden 
near the town is so extensive as to occupy a tract of country 
from ten to fifteen miles in length, and stretcliing along 
from the north-east to the south of. tlie chstrict. Nature 
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has here concoitrated both the beauty and the richds of 
the island. Nothing can be m<»e delightful to the eyt 
than the prospect which stretches around Cc^umbo. The 
low cinnamon trees which covin: the plain allow the view 
to reach the groves of evergreens, interspersed with tall 
clumps, and bounded every Where with extensive rati^ of 
cocoa-nut and other targe trees. The whole is diversified 
with small lakes and green maxshesy skirted ail around with 
rice and pasture fidds. In oat part the inter-twiiung cinna- 
mon tree» appear coiiq>letely to dot^e the ^ceof the phin; 
in another, the openings made by the intersecting footpaths 
just serve to shew that the thick tmdefwood has been 
penetiated. One ku>ge rood, which goes out at the weA 
gate of the fort, and returns by the gate on (lie sotitfa*, 
makes a winding circuit of seven miles auMng the 'Wo6d9, 
It is here that the ofioers and genUemen belongit^ to the 
garrison at Gokimbo tafae their sMMming ride, and enjoy 
one of the faiegt scenes in mtere. 

■ The soil best adapted for the growth of the cimumion is A 
loose white sand. Such is the soil of the cinnamoR gardens 
around Coiumbo, a» well as in^ many parts around £f igumbo 
and Caltura, where this spice is found of the same si^riOf 
quality. What is gathered at Matura and Point de OaHe 
differy very little from tl^ especially in Hiese parts fiMse ^ 
sea, which are most ^vourable to the growth of einnsMoni 
The quantity found in file other parts of the island is 66 
iriflii^, a9 hardljr to deserve notice. Of late years, tittAs is 
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jirocured fi<>m the interior; and ifha£ is brought tfa^Ace 
coarser and thkker in the appearance^ and of a hot and pun- 
gent ta»te« The interior is not so well adapted by nature jbr 
producing this plant ; and the exftctions and avarice of the 
Dutch, as ve have already mentioned, at length reduced the 
King of Candy to such desperation^ that he resolved to secure 
himself against their future attacks, by leaving nothing in his 
dominions which could excite their covetousness. With this 
.view he lm$ since the last treaty he was forced to make 
with, then, employed every means to prevent the growth 
and propagation of the cimiamon tree- 

As this spice constitutes the wealth of Ceylon, great 
pains are taken to ascertain its quahty, and to propagate the 
choicest kinds. The prime sort, and that which grows in 
the gardens around Columbo. is procured from the kuirus 
€imamomum. This is a tree of a small sise, from four to ten 
feet in height; the trunk is slender; and like several of our 
shrubs, a number of branches and twigs shoot out firom it on 
every side<» The wood is soft, light, and porous, in appear-^ 
ance much resemUing ihfit oi our osier; and when barked it 
iei chiefly fit for fuel, to which use it is comnK>hly converted^ It 
4s, howevers sometimes sawed iuto planks, and manu&ctured 
ipt9 caddies and other pieces of fumitare ; but its scent does 
not secure it from the attacks of the worms. A vast number 
c^ rpots aiMl JGJh^ run out from the root of the tree, and 
shooting up into slender tM'igs, form a bush around it. 
, ^h^leaf ja, g^o^ deal resembles that of the laureL in shapef^ 
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/bui ii.is -ttot of so deep a green. It ^has thi^ fibi^ rthi* 
U^fx^ )e«gtlivrise> bot.fia crosS' or intersectittg fibred, like most 
Qther k»ye»« At its first appearance the leaf is of a Scarlet 
jred;. but aiber «Qme tim^ it <jhanges gradiiaHy to a green. 

VTh^n chewed, it has the h6t taste and smell of cloves. 

» 

; Tlie blossom is white, and Wijenin full Wow seehi* to 
jcover the woods. It is probably (horn- the great distance at 
which ah object of this colour is seen^ that voyagers have 
iyeen. led to affirm that the cinnamon may be "smelt &t^at sea 
off the island. This assertion is> in fact, a mere ^ion, as 
even in passing through the woods I never could perceive 
|my scent from the tree, except by pulling off soine of the 
leaves or branches. The flower has even less scent than ti)^ 
Iteaves or a bit of twig. 

The cinnamon tree produces a species of fruit resembling ah 
^eora^ but iK>t so large, which ^ts ripe about the latter end o{ 
autuntffl, and is gathered fay the natives for the purpose of ek^ 
tracting oil from it^ The process^ they employ is to bruise the 
fruit> boil it, and akim off the oil : Uiis they use for theii^ hair 
and body. oAgreat oGcasaoas, and also for burning m their kmpsi 
Wheo mixed yith cocoaf-nut oil, it gives extremely good! 
light- The Kings pf^Caiidy use it for this purpose, and for- 
mi^lyi.cooimartded, their subjects to l^ing them a certain 
quantify »& a yearly: tcibutej Wben^ any ambassadors are'^^rit 
to. th^ ipciiices>. tbcy always bum this^ oil chnrbg the time" 
of audieoce^ • ■ ' . - 

\i3}§h the tree :gets joid an^ deeayed, tod j tUfkt' 0i' the 

' X X ^ 
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brwohes fit for barking have been stript ofit, it is' dad- 
Wxnaiy to jset lire to it» and burn it down fo the ground; th^ 
roots are seen to shoot up again in long straight plai^ much 
better formed than the preceding one&. From these are cut 
the bi^Iy-esteeined ciimamon walking-sticks, which when 
fksh ^^ of ft liv^y green, xesembUng holly, but aflier some 
iime the bark beeojoies shrivelled^ and they have very much 
the appearance of hazle-sticks. They still, however, retain 
the ta«te and sntell of cimuuenon. The bark ^ these shoots 
is exU^enwly valuable, and the practice of cutting them when 
yow\g fof sticks has been found to prove so materially inju« 
rious, t]i>at it ha3 been totally prohibited since the islami 
c^une into our possesiuon* 

There are several different species of cinnamon trees on 
\he is)au4; at teftst,. trees which in s^ppearasice resemble 
them* Four sorts however are alone barked, suad all these 
a^ce specieSi pf the plant I have all along been describing, 
tin ImrvSi id^naiMmunt. Cimiamoa is known among the 
oajtives \y the name of aantndu, sao/l it is by various 
epitbe^ts jicpi^4 ^ this aj^liaticm that the several kindle are 
di^tioguisbed-^ The rasM curumbi, or honey-cinnamon, is 
distinguished by its Iarge> broad, thick leaves^ and is ac- 
counted to ha:w ,the finest flavour. The fud curunduy or 
snake cinnaumon, has also large leaves, and is not greatly 
mSeriot in qMity to< the former. The capuru curundn, or 
camphor cimiamon is ajii inferior species: its root yields 
camphor hy^: distaUatiojtr or if an inciision be made in it> 
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A gummjr cubstance containing camphbif fiistil]^ of itself 
fvoUL the wound. Tlie cebatte curundu is an sstringent 
iqpecMs of ciauomoti^ harsli to the taste» with raiher smalWfs 
Jeaves than the former sorts. Theso four ii% ' the only 
iqpecies of cinnamon^tree wliich produced this i^pice of a 
good quality^, or indeed which are ever allowed to b6 bark-" 
ed bf the servants of government- Ther« are some 
other varieties which are easily distinguishabte. T)ie Mevel 
earunda has its bark of a soft^ ibrous texture^ neither so 
compact nor so firm dis those already »ieAtioBed, biit easily 
bendizig without breaking; when chewed it leaves a slimy 
mucus in the iiiouth. Tl^ dmvul curundu^ or flat cinna-* 
Hum, receives its name from the bark, on being dried, not 
roUiiig itself together, bat remaining flat. The mea curtmdu 
is distmguished by its long narrow leave*. Th^se.are the 
•nly species winch even from appearance run any risk of 
IkeiAg confounded with the proper cinnamon. 
• Till this isknd was possessed by the Dutcb> cinnatndrr 
grew entirely in the wild state; it was even believed hj 
Eozropeans aa well as natives that it was in tbib state alone it 
was to be found in perfection^ and that upon beii>g planted 
it never failed to degenerate- The propagatiois of tbe! tree [in 
the wild state is attributed to the bii ds, who sWallow the ber- 
ries, but the kernels not dissolving in their stomachs are 
thrown out, and thus dispersed up and down^ wher^eir "the 
birds chance to fly. During the course of the last century,- 
however^ experience has shewn that tiie cultivated cinnainon 
2 
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is eyeiy way equal to the wild. The Dutch Governor, Falk, 
^$t attofopted to rear cimianton--trees by ttrt in his garden at 
^ass mM Cohimbo; and soon luised in that spot a plantation 
of several thousands, which yielded cinnamon of tlie firsfr 
quality. , After /this he employed the same means to extend 
the cionainoQii gardens^ around Columbo, and reduce them 
more into regular form. These useful labours have rendered 
Jiis, memory highly esteemed; and he is still remembered on 
the .inland a» one who preferred the public benefit to his own 
private^ int^rttt, the only cliairacter fit to preside over a colo- 
ny. His successors, however, did not follow his example;' 
cutting ajid collecting the cinnamon seemed to be their only 
cgurc, and they were at little trouble and expence either to in- 
crease or continue the supply. The woods were, therefore^ 
found Jby us in a neglected and exhausted state ; but we 
were fortunate enough, on taking Columbo, to find stored up 
there a vast quantity of cinnamon which they had not had 
an opporMmity to send off to Europe. The strictest atten- 
tion is now paid to the cinnamon gardens by Governor 
North- Since his arrival, they^ have been much improved, 
and enclosed with a broad embankment- Hfe Mias al^/ 
caused a new road to be made tbroiigh then! ih^ a 'iliflfereiit^ 
dkection frpm the circular one I have already described^ tiit 
equally excellent and pleasant . j . . -* 

The plantations, besides yielding eihnsinibn 6if an equat 
qi^i^ with tliat .found in the -WM sta6e> ^re' uifinit^jfy 
ni^>e .commodious, from the tr^ being re^iiliply" placed ! 
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in rowsj instead of the people employed in barking being 
obliged to creep through intricate and pathless Woods in 
search of it. 

There are two different seasons in which cinnamon is 
barked. The greater quantity is prepared during what is 
called the grand harvest, which lasts from April to August. 
The little harvest continues for little more than a month, 
from November to January. The barking is, howev», by no 
means restricted to these particular seasons; I have obseired^ 
J>ark brought in every month of the year. < 

£ach particular district where the cinnatnon- gtx>irs is 
bound to furnish yearly a certain quantity of cinnamcfti- pi-oi 
portioned to the number of the villages and inl«M[)itatits 
which it contains. The Cinglese, in retum for this Service, 
have each a piece of land allotted them rent free. They 
are also exempted from other government services, and en- 
joy other privileges in proportion to the quantity which they 
deliver* 

Those who are em|doyed fo bark the trees are called 
uhfalias by the Dutch, and by us choliahs. Over thenl are ^ 
placed officers of a supericn* class, whose business it is t6 
superintend the workmen, to take charge of the "wbad^, 
and to prevent cattle and improper persoae from trespassing'^ 
there. Besides these, there ib a set of dfficers^ of a^higli^r 
cast, called citmamm mood^iers, whose, buddess it is^ ^<d? 
judge and punish all smaU offences, and to superhiflend ^leF '^ 
di£ferent districts and villages where the choliahs reside. Over 
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the whok » hwl officer is pteced^ usually known by the 
Fortugese nftiwe of Captaia CamuHUi viiich means Captain 
Cinnamon. He is styled by the natives Corundu M^hahadda, 
or Chief of Ci0«ii»oa. Tlie chief Moodelier reoeiijes all the 
i«p(M(t* ftoncerniug the woods* and the ciimamoo afHurs in 
seneml, from ^ inferior officers, . and transmits tliem to the 
Ca|>tMnx "^hs 13 aocowntaUlfi only to the Governor. 
. Vndjer the gaveriuaent of Hie XHttch the tMliakt enjt^i^d 
very extoosive privile^^ and were accounted amenable otAy 
to their own Moodciiers. Fron hence they thought tbenk? 
selvse9 entitkd to resist the anthority of our ntiUtary officers. 
In the di&trtct of Caltwa, ivhere Ideotenaot MacdEnald 
commlKtdeid, they absolutely relieed to acknowledge has au»- 
t^cifyv «aii « party of ihaa, ooe day croising the Cattuni 
r^vtty alxKoilt undec thia Ciommandani's windonm, ^ey ahesrod 
^leir dssrespi^ by naltreading the natives who ferried them 
^ve^, avt^ throivxng sevend hmdkwig out ol tibe boats into, 
the river, to the imminent danger of their lives. Mr. Mac** 
4anaM having investigiuted the drcmastaause, ordered the 
«^en49F9, tot be tied up and fle^ed^ the ordinary fanv^uaeak 
iq such easier At tti« saooae tinr he. repocted whMt- hb had 
4(we to GoiveQQpr Noifth, and represented tn him. the M B e e aa i ty 
there was^ oi punistnng smdh contempt of $iihoidiniian.i The 
<ihoUahs ou) theif part comphtined to the Qo^wcoat- of tiuv 
^cnQaqhmmt <w theiff privilege asid iasirted tiiat iSbof ^vere 
ae^ns^ble on]^ to thoir own «jbie&. Goveiaor Knatth, h*wev*er, 
va» well: ciQUTonced tbat tii& n^btiasam o£ Utaa^ ptet -^rogM 
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only pare the way to greater excesses^ and that it was im- 
possible to suffer an independent jurisdiction to exist in the 
heart of his government. He therefore gave his approbation 
to what Mr. Macdonald had done; and from tliis decision, 
the choliahs must now consider themselves as subject to the 
same jurisdiction with the rest of the natives. 

The process of preparing the cumamon for exportation is 
conducted as follows. It is the first care of the choliahs to 
find out a tree of the best quality. This their sagacity and 
practice easily enables them to do from the leaves and otlier 
marks. Such branches as are three years old^ and appear 
proper for the purpose are then lopped off with a lai^e 
crooked pruning knife. From these branches the outside 
thin coat of the bark is scraped off with a knife of a peculiar 
shape, concave on the one side and convex on the other. 
With the point of this knife the bark is ripped up longwise^ 
and the convex side is then employed in gradually loosening 
it from the branch till it can be taken off entire. In tliis 
state the bark appears in the form of tubes open at one side ; 
the .smaller of which are inserted into the larger, and thug 
spread out to dry. Tlie heat of the sun by quickly drying 
vp the moisture mak^ the tubes contract still closer, till 
they at last attain the form in which we see tliem in Europe* 
When sufficiently dry the bark is made into bundles of about 
thirty pounds weight each, and bound up with pieces of 
split bamboe twigs. These bundles are carried by the <:ho- 
^^bsio the cixmamon gfh^nvns or store*houses belonging to 

Yv 
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the compbxty. Aa they are hcought. m» each bundle is 
marked aod weighed^ and pfabced m the heap o£ the pop* 
ticular distrkt ot viUage tSo which those who brought it 
belong; each heap beu^ kept separate tilL the quantity 
expected from the district be made up. The seresal pro* 
cesses required in cutting and backing the cinnamon are 
panceikd out am(»ig acreral classes of choUahs who are 
cmpioyed onty to peiform their own particular branches; 
1^ this subdirisioii of labour^ the service becomes much 
easier to them, and much more profitable to their eon 
ph)yen« 

The next step after the cinnamon has been carried into thQ 
eompany'6 store-houses^ is to examine its quality* This 
task is imposed upon the company^s smrgeons/ and a very 
disagreeable one it provo to be. It is performed by taking 
a few sticks out of each bundle, and chewing them sac« 
cesnvely, as the taste is the only sure method of ascw* 
taining the quality. The cinnamon^ by the repetition of 
€his operation^ excoriates the tongue and the ikiside of the 
mouth, and causes suck am intolerable pain as renders it; 
impossible for them to continue the process above two or 
three days succesi^vely. The surgeoas^ are however obliged 
in their turtis to resone it, as they are reifioiisible for Uie 
goodness of the cinnaimmr it is customary for them to 
mitigate the paiij by eating a ppece ot bread and buttei? 
between whiles. 
» The best cinnanaton^ is rather phabkr^ and ought not moek 
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to exceed stout nrritiug paper in thickness. It is c€ a 
light yellowish colour; it ^possesses a sweet taste» not so 
hot as to occasion pain, and not succeeded l^ any after-taste^ 
Tlie inferior kind is distingUBshed by being thicker, of a 
darker and brownish colour, hot and pungent when chewed^ 
and succeeded by a disagreeable bitter afitei -taste. 

After tlie quality of the dnnamon has been by this 
means ascertained, it is made up into large bundles, each 
about four feet long^ and all of the same weight. Tlie 
veight of each bundle is at the time of packing up eighty^ 
five pounds, although it is marked and reckoned for only 
eighty pounds; five pounds being allowed for tlie loss by 
drying during the voyage. The bundles are firmly bound 
and packed up in coarse clotlis made of strong hemp or 
^om the cocoa-tree; and are then carried on board the 
iships which touch at Ceylon for that purpose. In stowing 
tlie bales, black pepper is sjwrinkled among them so As to 
fill up all the interstices, and by tliis means not only is 
tlie cinnamon preserved, but both spices improved ; as the 
pepper, being of a hot and dry quality attracts to itself 
the moisture of the cinnamon. As the island of Ceylon 
does not produce witliin itself a sufficient quantity of pepper 
for tliis pm^pose, the slwps which come to cany the ciii.. 
nam<^ to Europe, bring along with them a snflSci^vt 
quantity frofti die other parte of India, and particularly 
from the Malabar coast. 

After that part of the cimmmon which is fit for expor- 
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tation has been sent off to Europe, the very refuse of 
tlus valuable spice is capable of being converted to use. 
The fragmeiits and small pieces which happen to be broken 
off in packing up the bales are collected, and put into large 
tubs, about a hundred weight into each, with just a^ much 
water as is sufficient to cover them completely. This mass 
is left for six or seven days to macerate, and is afterwards 
poured by little and little into a copper alembic, to which a 
slow fire is applied. The water which comes over, called 
aqua cirmamoinj is received in glass vessels of a peculiar con- 
struction; it is nearly of the colour of milk, and the oil 
floats at the top of the glass, recipient. The process is 
slowly and cautiously conducted; one tub being usually 
distilled off in twenty-four hours. Two commissaries, (who 
were members of tlie council of justice in the time of the 
Dutch,) are appointed to superintend the whole of this pro- 
cess; and one of them is always required to be present to 
prevent the apothecary, who conducts the distillation, from 
embezzling any of the oil. After remaining for some. time 
in the recipient, the oil is carefully skimmed off under the 
eye of the commissaries, and put into large bottles, which 
are sealed with the government seal, and brought to the 
governor, by whom they are placed in a chest secured in the 
same manner. The reason of all these precautions is the 
great scarcity and value of this oil. It is only made at the 
company's laboratory at Columbo; and the quantity is much 
less than can be procured from an equal weight of any other 
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spree. The jealousy of the Dutch has prevented the exact 
quantity procured from the hundred weight from being ever 
accurately ascertained. The usual price on the spot was 
three-fourths of a Dutch ducat ; but of late years little has 
been to- be procured at any price. I saw a pint bottle of 
it set up for hale among the effects of the late Dutch Go-- 
, vernor Van Anglebeck ; but the upset price, whicji was up-^ 
wards of ten povmdsk sterling, deterred any one from be- 
coming- the purchaser. Cinnamon-oil is esteemed an excel- 
lent remedy for spasms in the stomach. That extracted. from 
tlie finer sorts of cinnamon is of a beautiful gold colour, 
while that from the coarser bark is darker and brownish. 

The process for obtaininjg the oiL of cinnamon which. I 
Have at present described is that which was put in practice 
by the Dutch. The manufacture has not been carried on 
since the island came into our possession, and indeed it can 
never be resumed with much advantage, or to any consider- 
able extent. The small quantity of oil which the finer cinna-^ 
nion yields, however, valuable, doe» not fetch a price equal to 
what the cinnamon itself brings on being exported to Europe ; 
and the oil from the coarser kinds is of a. very inferioir 
quality. . 

After this description of cinnamon, and Uie processes 
employed in bringing it to market, it may not be unimn 
portant to enquire how this valuable branch of commerce 
may be improved or extended. The growth, of cinnamon 
i^eems to have been: confined by. nature to the island of 
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Ceylort; for dt Malabar, Batavia, the isle of France, and 
indeed every other place to which it has been transplanted, 
it has uniformly degenerated. Even in Ceylon it is found 
^in perfection only on the south-west coast. In the northern 
parts, and about the harbour of Trincomalee, it cannot, be 
reared; and therefore it must always be sought on tliat 
coast wliich the want of harbours rendew most inconvenient 
for exportation. The season at which the cinnamon is 
prepared however suits with the time at which the ships 
touch at Columbo, sufl&cientiy well to prevent any great 
disadvantage arising from tWs circumstance. The principal 
accession which the cinnamon-trade can receive, is froiu 
the introduction of an improved method of cultivating the 
plant. Of kte years tlie rearing it by art has been at- 
tended with every success, and the plantations are already in 
a flourishing state, under the active management of Governor 
North. Two principal advantages may be derived from an 
improved system of planting. By carefully selecting cinna- 
mon seeds and plants of the first quaUty, the whole grounds, 
which are at present unprofitably occupied with coarser 
kinds, may be made to ^produce the finer species. If the 
system of plantation were once fully established, the cinna- 
mon grounds might be divided into three or four great 
divisions, one of vhich should be cut down each year. 
By this means a successive crop might be obtained, tlie 
quantity to be procured exactly calculated upon, and a 
great waste saved. ^ Improvements mij^it certainly be abo^ 
6 
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introduced into the method of barking and collecting the 
cinnamon; the present system is very rude> and the labour 
of those employed very unproductive compared to their 
number* , 

These few hints I suggest with diffidence^ and leave to the 
judgment of more skilful persons. My oI]^t is gp^ined if* 
I succeed in turning the attention of the public toj a concem^ 
of national advantage^ and in. diewing^ that it is. ca^abl^. oC 
improremeut 
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CHAPTER XVI. - . ■■ r 

Wnercdt -ttf Ceylon. 

I HE minerals of Ceylon are numerous, and tlie island has 

ipng been particularly famous for its precious stones, of whidi 

we 'find not less than about twenty different sorts. I was 

.enabled to procure specimens of them all, which I brought 

home with me to Europe, both in a rough and polished 

state. 

The ruby, the topaz, and the ,diamond of Ceylon or Ma- 
tura, are not by any means so valuable as those of Golconda 
or the Brazils. The saphire, amethyst, aqua marine, and 
tourmalin, are on the contrary equal to those of any other 

country. 

The diamond of Ceylon is seldom completely transparent, 
but generally appears of a milky colour. Burning has the 
effect of rendering it somewhat purer. It is cut for rin^ 
and buttons, in which I have already said the Ceylonese are 
very expensive. As it is found in great abundance, it is not 
by any means high-priced here. 

The ruby is esteemed according to its clearness, the deep- 
ness of its red, and its freedom from flaws. These stones 
are seldom found of any considerable size in Ceylon; and 
most frequently are no larger than grains of barley. 

The amethysts are merely pieces of mountain crystal, tinged 
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trhh * rkAet cotour. They seldoiii exceed the aiae of a 
walnut, but most caimnonly are found mry mall. Theiv 
tratue dependg upou their sise, and the deepoeM of their 
eolour. It ifl oftM dimii^bed by partisd colourings and 
npotB at streaks of diffecent tinges. They are formed^ ac^ 
cording to their sizes, into buttons of various desk^riptions. 

Stones, known by the name of tmtrmalins, though destitute 
of any electrical qualities, are found here, of various colours. 
The red tourmalin appears transparent only when it is held 
up against the light ; it then presents a pale red hue. The 
blue ttmrmalin is simply a slightly coloured quartz. The 
green toumuditiy or chrymprase, is of a beautifol transparent 
grass colour, and much esteemed. The yelhw or topOM 
tfntrmalin generally resembles amber> although it is sometimes 
found of a deeper colour. It is seldom larger than a pea, 
but looks very beautiful when set in rings. 

The topaz is chiefly found in yellowish splinters, and the 
shades of colour vaiy cotisiderably* 

The blue saphire and the green Mphire are made into but* 
tons and rings. They vary from the palest to the deepest 
hoes ; and the Mue saphire is frequently unequal in its 
colour. 

White crystal is found in abundance. Ydhw atki brimm 
crystals, only differing in colour, are also met with; and the 
whole are used for buttons and other ornaments. 

The Hack tfyBtal is a species of shirL It presents a 
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shiniiig isurfoc^, but is not tr'anspareqt Jt is too Covnnioa Uy 
be of any great value. . ./ 

The cat's eye is ^ species of opaU and jeceives its nanie 
from ?> white sparkling ray in the centre, which still . meeta 
the eye whichever way you turn it. This stone is much 
esteemed by the natives of India, and a perfect one of the 
size of a n^it will fetch sixty rix-doUars and upwards. The 
rarity and curiosity of the catVeye is tlie cause of its high 
price. It is much worn in rings by the Indians- 
. CortfelianSy and other stones of the same description, are 
found in Ceylon in great plenty. Precious stones were for- 
merly an article of revenue, and collected by farmei-s, who 
contracted for a particular range with government. This plan, 
however, lias for some years back been given up, a& the 
stones, found in the King of Candy's dominions, were superior 
to those of the lower parts of the island^ and the Dutch 
found it the easiest method of procuring tliem to. demand 
from him a certain quantity as tribute. For some time that 
Prince was obliged to. coniply with the mandates of his im- 
perious neighbours, and send them, a certain proportion of 
stones every year. Of late, however, he has shaken off this 
servitude; and to tempt the avarice of Europeans as littl^ 
as possible, he has prohibited any mo£e from being collected 
in his dominioQS. He does not now allow his subjects, on 
any account, to barter precious stones with ^Europeans, or t^ 
carry any. above a certain value out of his territories^ under 
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'psan of death. '^ It is even ' dangerous^ - for a ' Candiaii to? retain 
tany above a certain value in his possession, * as by a royal 
decree they all belong to * the King. I liave already men- 
tioned the hardships to which the poor natives are expbse^ 
by this arbitrary decree, and that they will often rather 
privately give or throw valuable stones away, tlmn run -the, 
Tisque of being obliged to carry them up to Candy, and 
.wait, half-starved, at the palace gate, till his Majesty deigns 
to receive them. ♦ 

: The precious stones are generally sought for among the 
hills and rocks, and along the banks of rivers, where the^ 
are frequently picked up. By the river which: piasses Sitti* 
yacca, and divides the King's country from .ours, they are 
particularly fouiid. The violent rains which frequently fiiU 
in : the higher parts of the island wash down these • stone.9 
from the hills; and when the rivers begin to. subside, and get 
clear and low, they are found among the sands . of the chan* 
nels which are thenjeft dry. I have seen the black felkws^ 
whom we usually' call stone-merchants, tracking the bed of a 
liver for this purpose, and often with great success. 
, Those black merchants swarm in great numbers about 
Columbo. They are a mixture of the different casts, and 
nations of Indiia; few' of them 6,re Ciuglese ,or natives of 
the island. They are Constantly : seen in numbers hawking 
about, their stones, and besiegiipg the doors, of « the Euro^ 
pean Officers aiid oth^r genfetemen, whom, they .always find 
l¥).be thpir most libejal customers. They, present the stones 
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for sadd in aU 4ifibr^t states, -both polished «nd unpDlblied; 
but most -asaally they have them fiet in riagi of various 
4liapes, in breast pins, Cfowes, and other i)rrt8menls of the 
s^me description. M particular seasons of the year> the 
Europeans are obliged to be on their guard against these 
troublesome fellows, who are almost all perfect vagabonds, 
and inlest the houses with the double purpose of disposing 
oi their wares, and carrying off any loose article tlKit 
comes in their way. 

Thao fellows are often at a loss for purchasers, and at 
fames a very valuable stone may be got from them for a 
ti^e. But a person requires to be very cautious in dea^: 
ing with them, 'as they are apt to impose upon him with 
pieces of glass or inferior stones, which they cut and as* 
linulate to the raoi'e valuable ones with such dexterity, 
that it requires considerable skill to distinguish the one 
kcfta the other, 

> The black merchants olten encounter much labour and 
mai^ dangers in procuring the stones. It is not unusuaT 
for them under various pretences to go into the Caridian 
territories, and carry them off privately from the natives 
at tlie risk of their Uvesj 

■ With regard to the peark, which form so considerable an 
article of retcnue and trafte in Ceylon, X have already^ 
giiraa sa fiitt an accovort of them in describing tbat part 
of the coast where they 4re found, that it is unnceessary 
to.add awf things heM.- As- tbef «re wiutep thai> those of 
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the 6filpb of Otmm and the coMts «f AxaUaj Aci^ ai<! 
not so higUy ctteemcMl by thb Aaliv^, ^ho aire moM ;paitr<^ 
tial to thaw of a yeUowi^ or ^I<kn cftft. 

Lead» tin, and iron ores are Ibund in the klteiior^r 
but they are nerer wrought or allied to aiiy piirr 
pose. . .:t 

^ There • were several miiies of qukkdlver ipi^rought hf: 
the Dutch in Ceylon- In 1797, Colonel Bobertsoa ftMin4> 
out one at Cotta, about iix miles from Coluiitilx)* Tk0, 
quantity We pi^ocured from it did not esfceed six- poutdls^ 
but it a£R>rded a most useful and seasoniable supply ^to- tbe^ 
garrison, as at that particular time abll v/t had wte taStoOiUid^' 
and mercury was the principal remedy resoiffed to til lUf 
liver complaints* ' • * ^ 

Although some quicksilver was' still pr6eilred from iM^ 
mine» yet the labour and expence attending it waar so gteat^i 
owing to the want of experienced and skilfiil* 'Wotkmen* 
that it wa» judged proper to give up working it dMogtl^er 
before I left the island. I have since beetif kiformed tllAi 
the undertaking has been resumed at the. same pku)e')rlth 
more succea^. 

In this article oi quicksilver we had a remarkable- iil^- 
sttance of the secrecy with which the Dutch carried on alt 
their 'traaM(^i<^ in this islaild; -foi^ previous to the £s« ' 
oovery 4i£ the mine at Cptta^ we never kne# that tins', 
mineral had es^er befii fomid here> nor did teiy of ihttt 
Putch inhikb^^ the. circufAstaace to. us^ al-4 
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titongh; tliey ^ had ^at different tkstics ^asfcraoted Iftr^ <)}|£ii|tiUg^, 
Tilicy indeed: 'Observed the same: policy im erorj oHior: iiH 
stance, and never gave vb any pi0ce of kiformatma «rhieh it 
was intheif'pbwer to withhold* f ,. .• . 

. J may here introduce an account p{ SQxne springs ponesaed 
of peculiar qualities, which are situated at Cannia, ab^mt 
six nrites fromc thfe for4; of Trincpm&lee, onther read to 
Candy. The waters were anaiyso^ byr Dr. Christie qf the 
80th regiiaeot, witUrJ^wne other medical gentlegiea belonging 
to the garrison. The result, pf this^^ analysis,, with » copy- q^ 
which 1 was favoured, is. as fpUpwa. 

/The h((?tTMf^ls of Cannia^ are ;six m number, and of different 
degreeis (Of heat. They all, however, evidently communica^^. 
for the water in all of them is at an equal distance^froni[; 
1^\^sur^e of. the.. ground; and a body immersed in one of 
t^m raises the height of the water m the other. 

.As the water also from; all tlie s^x y^lls exhibi'te the fUfhe 
ffy^an^xmn^i there can t|e .little^ dopbt that they all.proc^^d' 
firwto tiie .sajne spring. , . ^ . ;. 

: ^pon .examining the he^t of the. different wei^ wijth greajt: 
attention, it was found they varied from 93 to .lX)^4>.dejBgp0(;^r 
of ; FfUpe&l^it's . thermameter, nearly i^ proporti^ ^to: . tl)«ir 
dilferent ; depths. . . ' ; ' / .,. . . . 

. Bubbks: of , air are seen to ri§e ,fi:om th^i bottopv..of^i«.li; 
the' wellB> and it was .therefore conceijtret} th^f;? t^ w|ijkj^» 
might be acidulous, and impregnated , with (;art)on^c « ^c|^ i ^^ 
^ It was found, however, that the jifraJter: chd vnoA 
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^a^ mone than oommoa water^ nor did it torn a- delicate 
Teget&Ue colour red ; and upon filling a large ca^ bottle with 
the water, and tying an empty wet bladder to the^ noutb 'of 
it, it M'as' found, after shaking a IcHig time/ that no air wa» 
disengaged.; ' ' . > 

• It would therefore appear that the water is nbtiimpr^-^. 
nated with any air; but that the bubbles are merely coBfi-^ 
mon air disengaged from the water by the heat.' As the air;; 
however, might be; collected with a proper apparatus, it» 
quality may be easily ascertained. 

The water has nothing pcGuliar in its colour, .snsell;' .or* 
tasrte. It is not crude or hard, for it di^olves doi^. readily: 
and perfectly. ; / , : . i . ., 

Jt c<mtains no* sulphureous principle V for. a piebe of> po|ishQ<|r 
silver, when immersed in it, contracted no/ ritst nOc -darkr 
colour. . ' T 

It contains no acid nor alkali in a disongaged state; /for 
upon mixing a delicate vegetable colour with: it, no chaii^ 
to a green or red colour wz&. perceptible. i . 

The water does not contain any selenite, or earthy, or/al-' 
kaline matter combined with! vitriolic acidr; for upon: addmg 
a solution of mercury in mtroes add to it, jio sedin^ntwa^ 
deposited^ - Nor does it cohtain any earthy mafctejT' iacomji 
bination/with^ marine acid, nor any (^pper, nc^ ^sdnc*;, for} 
upon mixing mineral and volatile alkalis with. the water, no^ 
precipitate was formed. 

On miaLtm-e. with a decoction of galls, the water aioquired 
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a bladuah tiage, wbich «bfw» it to be slightily impregnated, 
with iron. 

On miztiire wiik % »ohition oC ^ver in nitrous acid, 
aome precq>itate of luna cornea, mvriat of tilvar, was pro- 
duced. This shews it to contain a very small portion of, 
aalt; but not mere than the common waters of Trin- 
9, on whidi the solution of silver had tlie same- 
-eflfect, with this difference, that the precipitate from the 
water of the hot welb was blackest, probably fix>m the 
impregnation of iron. 

These experiments were made at the weUs, with water 
iffim thofft of the highest and of the lowest temperature, on 
the 4th of July 1798, when the heat of the atmos]^ere. 
was «t . &l degrees. They were also repeated upon the 
watM: after it was brought to Trioqomalee* with the same 
result. 

l^Tom. faenee it would appear, that the hot wells of Cannia 
possess km mineral qualities, or any virtues besides their 
heat, which is of a ten^rature not unfavourable for hof; 
bafhn^. 
, For many complaints, drinking of hot water is recpm- 
neniied, and Ibr this porpose as weH as for bathing, a 
hot sprii^ is always preferable to water heated artificially* 
lieeaose it is always of 9 fixed degree of tempeiajture. 
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CHAPTER Xyil. 

General Observations-^Present state of the Island— Improve-^ 
Tnents^^Revenue-^Cwil and military establishments — Advan^ 
tages. 

1 HAVE now laid before my readers every thing worth 
notice which fell under my observation during my residence 
in Ceylon; and if my researches on some topics appear 
to some too limited, it will, I hope, be recollected at tlie 
same time that all my other pursuits were of course 
considered as subordinate to my military duties. I shall 
conclude my account with a few general observations 6n* 
the state and value of this new acquisition to the British' 
crown. 

The cultivation of Ceylon, as I have obsei-ved in a for- 
mer part of this work, was extremely neglected under the* 
government of the Dutch. For some years previous lo 
our taking possession of it, the unfortunate situation of 
aflfairs in the mother country, as it precluded an/ supplies 
from being sent from thence, or indeed any attention being 
paid to the management of distant colonies, may serve as some 
excuse for this neglect. But even before this period, when 
the Dutch republic was in its highest degriee of prosperity^ 
the little progress made in the cultivation of Ceylon is a' 
proof that the system pursued with regard to it was fun- 
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damentally wrong. In the collecting and cultivation of the 
cinnamon, the staple produce of the island, their whole at-' 
tention seemed to be absorbed, and all Other advantages were 
o\;erlook€d. The impolicy of such ar system will easily be 
perceived from a flew observations. 

The soil of Ceylon, particularly in those parts bordering 
on the sea-coast, is well adapted for the production, not 
o^ily of all tliose articles which are common to the tropical 
dimates^ bat of many which are prc^erly natives of Europe. 
£veA the sands. and brittle clay which are found scattered 
m^ and down in different parts of the island, produce abun- 
dantly, apd are equal in fertility to tlie richest earth. This is 
tp be attributed to the uniform and mild temperature of Cey-> 
lfA> wd. the; frequent rains which supply its fields abundantly 
with moisture; while on the continent of India vegetation 
is often destroyed by the excessive droughts and the hot 
parching, winds to which it is. subject at different seasons of 
tbe year. 

So little advantage^ however, was taken of this excellent 
temperature and soil, that Ceylon has never yet produced a 
sufficient quantity of rice, and wheat for its own consump- 
tion, although these and other kinds of grain could with 
proper attention be raised here to as great advantage as at 
Bengal or Surat. The inattenticMa of the natives to agricul- 
ture wai» partly owing to the abundance of spontaneous pro- 
ductions with which nature supphed them, and the few wants 
either of clothes or food, hi this waim climate; their cocoa- 
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trees and jack-fiuit being almost of thcmsdves Biifiicient' ior 
all their purposes- The Dut^h, hwrever, by a *well-dirccled 
policy and by holding out proper encouragement, might iAve 
in a ^reat measurre overcome tiie indolerBce iiattirally arisfaig 
from these causes, amd might have taiight^ tli^m to kno^ and 
appreciate ihb comforts and enjoyments arising -from industry 
and a£Bacnce. 

These measin-es, however, were either entirely crvserfooked 
OT cu^bly n^ected by the Dtttch ^ofveiinors. But I am 
happy to add, that there is every appearance of their beir^ 
speedily carried into execution, with the best eflfiscts,. by our 
-countryoien. Within the kurt two or three years a .gi**t 
increase of tillage, and much iraprovemesit in ihe' culiimtion 
of rice and paddy liave taken place in the ^sonth* and/aoofh^ 
wert patts of the island, in cdnsequ^ice of the encQ«irag6- 
^(lents held out by goverainent. 'Hie advantages to: be -d^ 
rived from a p^[«everance in this policy are incalcukUe. 
Tlie money whidi i* every year sSentout <rf the isbbd to 
purdhase grain being retained in it, in consequenoe :of a sti^ 
ficient quantity of that coknmodity being produced within 
itself for its own conisumptiion, would tend to thk :rapid i2>- 
crease of its health, aaid consequently of its improvement. 
The excitement of a spirit of industry a*iong' the iiativ^s 
)night also be productive of advaiitageir which stt .present it 
w^vUd be diiKcult to es4im&t€. If they couftd £rsl be cnga^ 
to cultivate their lands, and to tadte thfc cmMnla^AriMttig 
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from indiistiy aiid property^ their own incliiiatioi]» irould 
speedily lead them to manufactures and commeice. 

Another inimediate consequence of the progress of <!ultw 
vation would M)e the amelioration . of the climate, :by clear* 
ing the country * of thdse thick woods and marshes tliat 
serve to fonn ;arid -perpetuate those noxious vapouris which 
have often proved* »fatal to Europeans, and deterred the 
natives of the xontineht from settling in the island. 

By Hk iiKacase 4x£ cultivation, other obstacles to settlers 
wouM be removed. The high price of provimns on the 
Island in comparison of what it is on the iContinent from 
whence they are imported, operates greatly flo .deter manu- 
&cturers from Squitting . the . latter for the former. For 
whatever commercial advantages* Ceyton may present,' . the 
deamess of provisions must greatly check infant manufac^ 
tures, and tend in a hi^h .degree to prevent their estab- 
lishment. But if by the ptogress of cultivation, a sufficiency 
of provfsions could be produced in the island, and a reduction 
of prices should, in consequence, take place,, mann&ctureis 
t>f difEerent descriptions might be mdie easily tempted, by 
various advantages, to settle there. And, if by tlm .nfieaii^ 
not only provisionSa but clothes and other necessaries could 
be obtained within itsd£!» jvitbout having recourse iq other 
countries, Ceylon would s6Qn become independent of the 
continent of India, juid capable of supporting itself iritbout 
any extetnal assistance, ; < ' 
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I hare had occasion in the course of this tolume to re- 
mark that the aoij an4 climate of ,CeyJpn. arfe fevpurable t^ 
the production of some very valyable gj^ticles of coipm^rce. 
Tea, coffee, tobacco, and sugarH:ane^ have ahr^dy been culti- 
▼ated to greflit advantage. This circmnstaRce was not unknown 
to the Dutch"; but, with a poUcy of . unexampled absurdity, 
they repressed every attempt to cultivate, these articles in 
this island, fearing it, might diminish their valve in the other 
Dutch East India possessions where they were produced. I 
need not dwell on tlie advantages botli to our commerce and 
revenue which inay be obtained by pursuing a different system- 
It is not useless Ito observe Uiat.the tea-plant is found in 
the greatest abundeuKe in the northern parts, which are 
'most unfavourable to other kin4s of product- ^ 

I need not here repeat^ what I. liaye already said with re- 
spect to the improvements which mus|. necessarily result 
from making roadsi and thus opening, the communication 
between the diff^:*eQt parte of Uie island ^ It is, -however, 
'but justice to remark, that at .the time I . left the island^ 
Governor North wae. busily, employed witji every object which 
could taid • to its advantage* He was then on the eve of 
setting out on a tour round the isls^id, for tli^ sake of inr 
specting its state in .person* . In this expedition he was^ to be 
'accompanied' by several gentlemen well calculated to examine 
the various natural produQtions with skill and accuracy. 

The revenue of Ceylon is of course an article of gjreat 
interest and importance to our government r but from what 
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I have said of its piesent state, and the impFCH^ement 
'of which it 48 capable, it is evident that no ^fi^ir- ^- 
timate of the future revenue can be formed iixMn ite 
actual state. By the reports of tl*e Dutcli beard of trade 
and revenue for Ceylon, it appears thtft it was from 
twenty to thirty years back able to defi'ay its own ex- 
penditure ; and at times tlie badance was even in favour 
t>f the island. The increase of militaiy :establi$bments and 
iBxpenses, however, which head taken place in conse^enoe of 
the destructive wars 'between the Eurc^eans and tlie ua-* 
tives, joined to that corruption and inatt^itton to puUic affairs 
which began gradually to undermine the prosperity of the co- 
lony, soon raised the expenditure fiu* beyond the produce 
of the revenue* In ITTT? BAd the foUowii^ ye)ir» there 
'was a great deficiency. In ^t95, the revenue amouiited 
lo no more than 611,704 livres; while the charges of 
4;he establishment were 1^243^338 Hvres: 90 that 4he ex- 
pense of Ceylon to Holland was 631,054 livre8,'€fr ^>57>934 
sterling. This deficiency was easily made up by the cinna^ 
inon^ cardamoms, coffee, and other articles sent from the 
island to Europe, as well as by the profits of :tl%9 pearl- 
fishery, and the imposts laid on the seveitil articles imported 
into Ceylon from other parts of India. 

On the introduction of new improvements into the cul- 
tivation of the island, the establisbnient of manuliEu^tui^, 
and the consequent influx of wealth, it Is not to be tlontted^ 
that the revenues levied in the island itself wiH ^otm «8i« 
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cced its expenditure. Considerable advantage is also to be 
expected from an improved mode of taxation and collection : 
and in fact several additions have already been made to' 
the revenue since the arrival of Governor North. 

It must however be observed, that these advantages to 
the revenue cannot be expected without a considerable pre- 
vious expense on the part of Government. An example of 
cultivation must be set to the natives. Such advantages' 
must also be held out to foreign manufactui^ers as will 
induce them to quit their own country for this island. 
By a well-timed liberality on the part of Government^ 
much may speedily be effected; and improvement oace 
begun goes on of its own accord with accelerated ra^ 
pidity. 

The natural strength of the island of Ceylon^ and the few 
points at which it can be safely approached, seem to promise it 
a great degree of security ; yet repeated experience has shewn that 
they are insufficient, without a considerable military establish- 
ment, to protect it completely against a powerful or an en- 
terprising enemy. The force formerly maintained 1^ the Dutch 
on the island consisted of about three thousand Europeans 
and about two thousand Malays, Topasses, and native Cin-r 
glese. These were dispersed in the various strong posts around, 
the island, in such a manner that no great number could 
readily be collected upon one point, except at Columbo> 
wirere by far the larger proportion of the miUtary establish-* 
ment was usually stationed^ This place had also been greatly 
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strengtliened by the Swiss regiment of De Meuron ; but un- 
fortunately for the Dutch the term of its sei-vices expired 
at the critical season of danger; and by an unaccountable 
oversight in pohcy, this fine body of troops were permitted, on 
gi-eater advantages being held out to them, to transfer their 
services to their most dangerous enemies, and to co-operate 
powerfully in the reduction of their former masters. 

This military establishment of the Dutch, Mhich rarely 
exceeded five thousand men in all, was found sufficient to repel 
tlie attacks of the native Princes. It was also capable, from 
tlic nature of the country, of completely baffling the attempts 
of any European force that did not much exceed in number 
the troops stationed at any particular point. But it is evi- 
dent, from the great extent of the island, that this small 
force was obliged to be too much scattered, to be capable 
of making any effectual resistance against a numerous enemy. 
When the depth of water on the eastern shore is considered, 
as well as the faciUty afforded for landing by the spacious 
liarbour of Trincomalee, it is impossible that a sufficient 
i>umbw of troops for the defence of this quarter could have 
been spared from the protection of the rich countries, on 
tl)e south-MCst, which Mcre menaced by an enemy ready to 
make a descciit from the coast immediately opposite. The 
difficulty of communication likewise requires the force em- 
ployed to-be the greater, as it is next to impossible to march 
troops from one side of the island to the other, in time to 
rejider fach other any effectual support. 
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But it is not the defence of the inland itself alone that 
should induce us always to maintain a powerful force here. 
From its situation, it affords the best point for stationing 
those trooj» which are destined to protect our several es- 
tablishments in India, and to act as a constant check on 
the native princes. On the Coromandel coast in particular, 
where our possessions have of late been so much extended; 
troops may arrive from Ceylon in a day or two, and by 
this means preclude the possibility of our settlements being 
overrun by surprise before a sufficient force could be col- 
lected to oppose the invader. During the disturbances which 
arose on the borders of Tinivelly and Madura, my at* 
tention was forcibly called to this subject by the events 
which took place there. Owing to the small number of 
troops stationed at that time in Ceylon, it was found im- 
possible to co-operate from thence with those sent by the 
company to repress the commotions; and before a sufficient 
force could be brought together from other quarters for 
this purpose, several officers and a great number of sol- 
diers were killed and wounded. Had a large force beeri 
at that period stationed in Ceylon, tlie disturbances migiit 
have been almost immediately quelled. 

Troops may be sent to any of our possessions in the 
peninsula of India from Ceylon at a less expense, and in 
much shorter time, than from either of the presidencies of 
Bombay or Madras. Since we have been in possession of 
the island, detachments have at various times been sent > with 
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^«at «ffi9Ct to join the troqps '«emi^ against tbe PoU^ai^ 
an4 the Nairs in th^ Cotiote. 

It .18 impoBsible to estimate the e&tablisbments intended to 
be placed in Ceylou by government, from their situatioft 
^irhen J left the island, as at that time it had not be^ 
ceded -l^ taeatj to the British crown, nor had circunifitanoet 
83 yet 'pcfmitted any re^ilar plan of appointments to be 
fixed upon with r^ard to it. The force, according to the 
biiest accounts, stationed there, consists of the 19th xmd 
5l9t wginwntfl, th£ee native battalions, and about 3/00 of 
ibe Beogal artillery^ besides the Malays who entered into our 
«ervice on the capture of the island. The poticy of o\xt 
^QVtenunent in raising native troc^ who are enured to the 
climate and acquainted with Hie oountry, promises to be 
productive of the happiest effects, and seems tiie best that 
can be employed to secure a distant colony. The officeif 
tvery pnoperly are Europeans. 

The £aroe though perhaps sufficiait in times of profound 
peace for the preservation of tranquillity in the island it* 
self, is by no miwjas fit to be entrusted with the defence 
of such a valuable colony, and &r less to render ai^ effeo 
tual assistance to our other possessions in the event of 
any commotions. The smallest establishment which can be 
Appointed to tliis must consist of at least three European 
regiments, and seven or eight bajttalions of native troops, 
for the garrisons o£ Trinc<»nalee, Columbo, and Point 
de Galle aione ^ without including the Ibrt of Jafimpatam, 
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Manaar, and the otlier subordiiiafte posts round the ishmd^ 
which will require to have garrisons pmportiotiate to their 
iinportance. There are several post9 which it would be lie- 
rf^ssary to strengthen, and place on a more respectable footp- 
ihg than they are at present, particularly Ma»aar, Calpent^en, 
'Nigumbo, Caltura and Matura, wlikh the Dutch sufiS^red to 
fall ahnost to total decay, but found much reason to repent 
their neglect on tlie first attempt made by An enemy at 
invasion. 

Many material improvements liave been made in both tlie 
military and civil department since the arrival oi Governor 
North on the island, and it is not to be doubted that by » 
perseverance in the same plans of policy, it will soon, without 
any additional burthen to the British government, be placed 
in such a posture of defence as to set any attempts of au 
enemy at defiance. No motL\'e can be wanting to stimulate 
our government to place the military estabiishmeiit there on 
a respectable footing, while tiie examples of tlie Portuguese 
and Dutfch are immediataly before our eyes, and while it is 
evident the successive expulsion of these naUons, and' the 
consequent ruin of their empire in that quarter of- the* workiv 
was owing to the insuflffcieocy of their forces, and the negteot 
of military discipline: 

After the security of the island has been^ provided for by 
an adequate military establishment, its tranquillity and pros^ 
parity must in a great meastire depeftd upon tlie arrange^ 
ment of the civil department, and the proper adtnini^tratioft 
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of jutiCe. While Ceylon remained in the hands of the Datch^ 
its Governor was absolute with regard to the affairs of the 
island, but subordinate to the Governor of Batavia, who was 
considered as Governor-General of all the Dutch settlements 
in India. The Governor of Ceylon was assisted by a coun- 
cil, composed of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen re- 
siding at Columbo, The members of this council were no- 
minated by the Governor, and confirmed in their appoint- 
ments by the government of Holland* 

' For the administration of justice, there was a high cqurt 
established at Columbo, to whom the ultimate decision in all 
capital cases belonged. At Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, and 
Point de Galle, there were subordinate civil magistrates, with 
suitable appointments. In all the inferior forts and stations 
tliroughout the island, there were petty courts, called 
landrojedsy for the more speedy administration of jutice in 
matters of less importance. In these the military com- 
manders of the district usually presided. An appeal lay from 
air these inferior courts to the high court of justice at Columba. 
' The whole Dutch civil establishment, independent of the 
military who acted as civil magistrates, was computed to 
amount to four hundred and fifty persons, comprehending 
all who were anywise attached to it. This may seem a small 
proportion for an island of such magnitude, and from 
whence such valuable articles of commerce were exported : 
but according to the computation of the Dutch> Ceylon 
lauked only as their eighth Indian government* 
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. For some tlvf\e after we took pos^ssion of Ceylon, the 
goveroment was necessarily a military one, until tranquillity 
wa3 completely established. From the arrival of Governor 
North, the civil establishment has its date. He abolished 
the office of Provost Martial, and the jurisdiction of the mi- 
litary courts, and restored the civil establishment to near the 
same form it bore under the dominion of the Dutch. He 
re*established the supreme court of justice at Columbo, with 
a civil magistrate to superintend the police of the Fort, and 
another in the Black Town. The various officers necessary 
for the service of these departments were at the same time 
appointed; and similar regulations were adopted through the 
other parts of the island. The petty courts in the distant 
parts of the country still continue to be presided over by the 
commanding officer of the nearest post. The government 
of Ceylon was for some time dependent on that of Madras, 
but is now only subject to that of the mother country, and 
entirely unconnected with tlie East-India Company. 

For the better ordering of military affairs, there is a mi- 
litary board established at Columbo. It consists of six mem- 
bers taken from among the commanding officers of the se- 
veral corps stationed, in Ceylon. The commander in chief 
of the forces in the island is president of this board, the 
Commandant of Columbo for the time beiug Vice-pre- 
sident. I It has attached to it a secretary, clerks &c. with 
suitable salaries. 

I have now brought my account of Ceylon to a con- 
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elusion. After the remarks which have occasionally been 
interspersed, it would be needtess to recapitulate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it to- this country. As a 
field for commercial enterprise, as a general dep6t ft)r 
stores and troops, and as a centre of communicatiort with 
our other East India possessions, there can no other station 
be pointed out Ur equal it in that quarter of the world. 
The measures already taken by Government suflRciently ra- 
dicate tlmt those in power arc well aware of the impor- 
tance of the acquisition. By perseverance in a wise and 
modierate policy there is every reason to liope that the na« 
tives will speedily be brought to co-operate in our plan ol 
improvements ; and that the period is not &r distent when we 
sliall look upon Ceylon as m^ inferior ict value to any of 
our foreign possessions* 

The Journal of the Embassy ta Can%^ may serve to 
throw some tight on the situation o£ the interior; and 
as I am an&ious to give my readers as accurate an idea as^ 
possible of every thing regarding the island, I have sub- 
joined a description of the diferent roads which pass through 
it, as they were ascertained by a smrey very lately made 
by the Post-master General of Ceylon* 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE EMBASSY 

TO THE 

COfURT OF CANDY, 
In 1800. 



GoVEpRNOR NORTH hajiring determined on sending an 
^embassy to the King of Candy^ both with an intention to 
ketp up % friendly intercourse Tvith that Monarch, and also 
with a Tiew to political objects of importance. General 
Macdowal, the commander in chief of the forces on the 
island, irhose well known ability and conciliatory manners 
rendered him every way worthy of being selected on this 
occasion, was appointed to undertake the commission. 

As it was intended that this embassy should be as splendid 
-as possible, and should make av^ strong impression on the 
minds of the Candians, by far exceeding any thing of tlie 
kind which had hiliierto been seen on the island, the Go- 
vernor, previous to its departure from Columbo, sent his 
private secretary, Mr. Boyd, to the borders of our territory 
Jit Sittivacca, there to meet with the Adigar and the other 
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ministers of his Candian Majesty, in order to make with 
Ihem the necessary arrangements for its passage through the 
comitry, and its receptioa at court. 'As the General was to 
be accompanied by a large escort, it was necessary to quiet 
the apprehensions, and remove the suspicions of the Can- 
dians on this head, as they had always' been extremely averse 
to the introduction of a military force into their countiy. 

This object having been eflfected, and the necessary arrange- 
ments having taken place, the embassy prepared for its de- 
parture. The presents destined for the King of Candy had 
for some time been in readiness, and the detachment from 
the garrison of Columbo, which was to accompany the Ge- 
neral, had been^ appointed. It consisted of the light com- 
pany, and four battaUon companies of his Majesty's 19th 
< foot, five companies of the 2d battalion of 6tli' regimedt of 
coast sepoys, five companies of the Malay regiment^ a de- 
tachment from the Bengal artillery, with four six-pounders 
and two hoM itzex^, and part of the Madras pioneer and lascar 
corps. 

March 10th. The tenth of March, 1800, being fixed 
upon for the day of our departure, the Geneiul, his staff, aqd 
suite, with the above escoit, mardbed frOm Columbo to Pa- 
lambahar, about four milea distant, and situated on the right 
bank of the Mutwal river. Here we encamped in some 
rice-fields adjoining. 

11 til. Remained in our encamjHnent waiting for the pre- 
sents which were still at Columbp. , One Maclaj:en» a private 

5 
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in the 19th r^ment, was drowned while bathing in the riven 
RaiOj thunder, and lightning at night. Thermometer at 79^ 

12th. Remained in the same place, the presents not being 
yet arrived, nor a sujSicient mimber of coolies provided to 
convey the hospital doolies, and provisions for the dets^h?* 
ment. Some of the natives who had been appointed to look 
for the body of the man we lost tlie : preceding day, fomid it 
near the spot where he had sunk. Slight rain and tiiunder at 
night. 

13th. Marched about eight miles to Cudavilli, the road 
lying along the river in a very agreeable manner. Here we 
encountered a very strong and narrow pass: on our left lay 
the unconmionly steep banks of the river: our right was 
skirted by hills covered with thick jungle ; and in front ap* 
peared a kind of fort or breastrwork which had been thrown 
up by the Cinglese during their rebellion against our go- 
vernment in 1797- This entrenchment, if held by an enemy 
possessed of any degree of military skill, could not be forced 
without considerable difficulty, as the approach to it is by a 
deep hollow defile, lined on each side with bushes, where 
troops might easily be stationed in such a manner as to annoy 
the enemy severely without exposing themselves. We had 
several sepoys killed and wounded here at different times 
before the rebellious Cinglese could be subdued. A consi-;* 
derable number of years ago, the Dutch had about four 
imndred of their troops surrounded and cut off near this spbt. 
Our escort encamped about half a mile beyond the pass, in 
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atl 6pen t^aiH, nfearljr felirt-biirildfei tjy the Hver, #liich Iriritk 
here iii i( vari% bt dii-fectlbiis. The ^ituatloii 6? iGudatyli 
is d'feligMfUUy frOmaiitic. 

l'4tL Milted tliis day. Froih Cdlbinfeo ife leknit thak 
the 51st regt. froth Mvl^HA liad arrlVed tlieric aiid disp- 
fettbatked ih order tb fdriH pdrt of ti« girrisoh: ftaitt, 
teandet- diiid ii^th^ng at nigftt. 

i 5*111. torche'd twelve inile% td IGiikrrawJiiidi, it very i)r^y 
place situated in a pleasant and romantic country^ vith 
several high aM Stee^ hillS in ^ AeightxrAifedod. An ex- 
^eiisi\^ chobltrjr, 6r l»u^ for th(^ fedobihiodatiiih of Mv^effle^ 
¥as feuU't We *% tli6 l!hitch^. a^ plr-eserit it is WkA <Jtft 
V)t repair. A Ci'nglese v^age kild =a inAfe ^(ftctdki* fW:^ 
or rattier iiAretfclimettt, lie ttote ^Jjr te W^r "^^hKfh fe Mfe 
Iferoacl ^rfd A]pM. i3>urfog T?hfe )ii^4j4Jtees fli -1^9^^, ^^ 
SiJlh BattiiUon of "Mk^ras ^poys xJcctipied to ^ «Ar 
feverai lAoriths, and "tefaig ih^ ^ioti kai AMttiy ^ ifliefr 
nien frofti the ifire oi thb V^belk wli6 cortccfafed theftiselvefc 
til tbfe tiei^boBtirig Aickfeas.-«-^This 'daV a private df IJUfe 
i^h r^. Whil^ washing His H,r6wsers 'tm ihe brhit oi ttife 
iri>^^ #its isilddehly 'seized iand tirsigged dUirii M^ a^ iOH^'* 
kat. Rain %ith serJ^re thirttd* triid lighbrilB'g «t 'jrfiglft. 

'l#th. Halted. MTe iioir tic^ to fex^ieike tlfe €fe«»et 
<^f cliuiate herb aiiid Wt 'OolmBbo. £kaVy ^ %iid 4dii8 «t 
night, succeeded by <3ccesiiivefy hcA iSkd^*dihy Weal^ieat 'hy 
day ; the "he^ht of 'the therinditieter 'bdrtg Pi ^ 4id6n.^ 
^in fliuhder 'artd l^iui% ^ night.' . 
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' i7tli« Aboiut iy^Q o'dodsL tk^ iGceneral iorderdl libe gm^ 
Yitk two .cQmp9»i9S of Sepoys aiyl tbe fHOiieers to {>rc>- 
€eed 9;bout 9!^ tailes fantber; 93 tbe oaext ;day's majctii. was 
-long, aA4 tjie fatigues wi^ich ithe jneo urouW have ito tcaa- 
CQuntctr fi]Q!W ybtiiT^g eKpOAOd to tli£ Iieat .cxf the s^n, woulil 
A^ :grQ»(J|f >qiiQi^eftsecl if !^C(f sboidd iie ohUgod to acconc^any 
t(l>e artiUery, ivhich oq .aeccaint of the 'badnoss of the xoads 
.C9i4ld proce«l iwt >viery isloiwdy. 

18tb- Tiifi exsort set lof A^ery eajcly in 'the mocnint;, and 
-jtn^rcjbie^ foiwteien miles to. Sitjti^acca. . TUie road .was ex^cee^ 
ingly hilly and difficult, full of ascents and descents^ aiifi 
^m Obli^ad ^^tp w\vd among the valUes which intersect the 
.hitls, as .tl)e imponetcable tbkkets on caoh side prevent ai:^ 
ipass^ 'but by rthe ibeatca tr^t. 

. ^i^fiTi^ca |>r^ent^ bs beautiful and romantic an appearance 
j9^ .9iny ^pot iin .Cej^lon. It is isinioius for l>eing tlie chii^f 
.ti^eatiie ftf jratercoiuse, i>o<ih iiriei^y .and l)ostile^ between 
tbis X^A^di^ns /aod itheir £uoopeaa meighbouis. Mere many 
bipody b^^ ^«re ifoiight biy .tfie nsdives against 4he >Porta* 
guese and Dutch ; here their treaties^ .or iaA^er truces, fhave 
Iji^aeQ t^fneaJtedljr aigndl:; asad Am was tiie spot dually chosen 
f^ itl)e intQriuews iof the lEiirapean with the •M'ative. Ambas- 
sa.dor^« «(t is (the iaat station belongiag ^to -^s in 4Ihs quartet*, 
;f^v^ is s^Mwted icoui ithe King-s ^countjy 4>nly by a large 
bi^^tM^ ;i)f f^e MtfUitvaddy rn&tj «l|ioh ivinds around here in 
,sev9r$l4ii0^tiQSit$^ aikd lis (joioed hy a tbnn6h of the Maliva- 
gpi^ (t littk below this piaoe. 

3c2 
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On the summit of a hill, iinmediately tinder which we en- 
camped, stood* a large range of buildings defended by an en- 
trenchment, and formerly occupied by the Dutch, but now 
almost in ruins. The view of the country from this height 
is truly grand and enchanting. The hills, covered with the 
thickest woods, are diversified with immense perpendicular 
ledges of rocks, which rear their stupendous heads above the 
tallest groves- Through the thickets which coVer the valleys, 
the eye is enabled to trace the windings of the rivers and the 
green tracts of clear land which imitate their serpentine 
course. 

\ On our arrival here, the General sent across the river to 
inform the Adigar, who lay encamped on the opposite side 
with several thousand Candians, that he intended pacing over 
next day. Thei thermometer was to day at 96*. The ex- 
cessive heat of the weather was occasioned by the closeness of 
, the surrounding hills. About three o'clock the General re- 
ceived a message fironi the Adigar, with leave to pass the 
river at the time he liad appointed. This night we had i-ain, 
with thunder and lightning. 

19th. About twelve o'clock we struck our tents, and began 
crossing the river. A vast number of CandianS flocked down 
4o the water edge to see our troops, and were not a little 
astonished at the quickness and £stcility with which we drew 
the guns and artillery waggons over. No such appearance had 
been presented to them for many years before, nor had there 
ever b^n such heavy metal introduced into their country • 
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The ford where we crossed was not more than from thiee to 
four feet deep, it being then the dry season. The decent 
from ciir side was so great, that the bullocks were obliged 
to be taken from the waggons, and the troops employed to 
draw the artillery through the water, while the ammunition 
was transported on the heads of the lascars and pioneers 
attached to the guns. We encamped close to the banks of 
the river at Golobodivilli, where is a Candian village with a 
choultry, and several ranges of buildings erected on purpose 
for the reception of the Ambassadors and their trains, when 
they repair hither to have an interview with the Europeans. 
The General went to the choultry, where he received a visit 
from the Adigar, who came preceded by a Candian, carrying 
the King's letter wrapped up in a white cloth, and bearing it 
over his head; a mark of profound respect always paid to 
this, which is the royal colour. The General, in return, de* 
livered Governor North*^s letter to the Adigar. The heat to 
day was excessive ; thermometer at 98*. 

£Oth. I took the opp9rtunity of our halting this day to go 
to see the ruins of a temple which lay close by our encamps 
ment. It was the first built of stone which I had seen on the 
island. About four or five feet in height of the walls still 
remained, with flights of steps all around them. Great pains 
had been bestowed on its OHistruction ; and several inscrip- 
tions were still visible on the flags and pillars which formed 
its basis* Contiguous to it lay a neat village, but entirely 
deserted, ajs the womea had universally left it on our ap» 
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jprcAch, ai}d tl)e inica formed part q£ die miiiiia which. «t' 
.teii^ed tke Adigar. About eight o'clock &t (iigibt> i\\p Adj^r 
CAme in great stat^ bj torch ^ight, to pay a W'^ of «ecei]90i) j 
to the Gea&ersd^ miieu tliie c<»a&reBee coniinuied £Mr a f^i 
hour cm coinpSinwDtory anab^r. A mmbar of ^Q^&o^rs who 
had daied ihie day witii tiie £renecal were pr^(>»ei>t durji^ 
tiae hiteriiie^v. TJae orartTMiwn iras cairied on $taiik4^i^ 
aiid if I msa^ pidge from myidifl, aH parties n^ere heai^tily 
iked ^f it^ j»id w^nJaed dit to be brought Ito a ,sp9edy 
conclusion. The Adigar ^promised to aeiid the. Gepecali 
£\*e bundled of his people to ceriiv<ey the pre^nts ifk^ 
tended ibr tli« King ctf Candy^ and to smsit th^ djif^e^ 
peasants in our servioe lu transporiiiig pur bugga^ and ^ror 
Elisions : Hbiit this promise;, if we may Jiadge from ^the perr 
formasice^ xuiglit also {be twt down amoitg the pompUqieqtarjy 
inatter. Rain, thunder, axiA lightni))g at night. 

2Lst. Hailed. Sent the pions^cs ±o Te^p^ic (th^ ipqa# 
which were represented Jto be ;in » very ^ad o^ditipn* - , 
2^nd. The Adigar ^laiteii ^m ithe G^nenil «in his mual 
«tsd£9 being aocan^nied iby several of the ^h«^ d»e9 Aod 
about tlivee >hundmd ;af this guaids. Their ^reat giins.iKiiiB 
cajnriad ;on anenjs shoulders^ behig ^ttle mw^ itkeax jni|%p^ 
jof >a very wide ibone nvith blocks of wood a^l^eh^d ^ ^ 
^wer tend tof the barrel /near the bueech- '£h9^ iglHML 
wrhdu ahdut to ibe Sjs^d oS, Mre r^in^ly j^jlmed /^n. ifi» 
grounds while >the ;muale ;is elevated by tine :pi«c^ ji iV€f)4 
i ;iiKiiii<Mied. Imm^diate^ ]oppQstte }|jbe sWset. Jeading ^ 
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the pkce of audienc^e stood a very fine Banyan-tree, around 
tvhkh a sbii of platform had been placed, where the priests 
of Buddou y^ert exxuAtomed to performed their saeriiices, 
lind the ehief people to take tlieir stations) at any occar- 
tiiMaX ^AseMibly. Ai tl)e Adigar and bis train ^ere to pasa 
%hat way, setefal of our oflScers and soldiers planted them^ 
^Mts on this elevated situation in cifder to have tlie bet^- 
ter view of the {HW^essioii. The Adigar however chancing 
to ^observe them above him, expressed great indignation, 
tmd desiltd tirat tliey should be •ordered down, as tjo <!>ne 
tAighfc in his pi^sence to t)e placed Wgher thafu ♦rinwelf, 
iAio personated a kivig w^h whom none ia on a level and 
hi£6tt Whdm as the dtsoenrdent of i£he golden sun ait ihen 
sheitLld fftH prostra»te. Before the Adig»r tuyere carried 
i^eriA flftgs and iftreamers, wkh ^people playii^ on a 
tbti^y oif musical %istfimei)(ts peculiar 49 tfaeir cckrotry; 
aYxd a number of fellows bracking immeAse "whips so as 
to pr€iduce a tnost stuiimng noise, while they contiiHied 
ItrfiniDg atbout like -so msA\y madmen. WhHe tiie General 
and the Adigar wett ^engaged in conference, I had «a 
opportunity, by means of -a Maiey Prince who inter- 
preted for ine, -of conversing with so»e of tte ptincipcd 
Candiatis, "who waited at the outside of ^tlife choultry^ 
They seemed a handsomer race of people than our 
Cingtese ; their ittftrinefs were more courteous, and their 
fconverlsation more peHte; They were as eager to obtain 
fctiowiedge of Our tu&toniS> as we ^were to be iitfoiKued of 
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theirs; and they examined several ailicles of our dress with 
great minuteiiess. They were not a little surprized on Cap- 
tain Vilantf of the 19th regiment^ sketching off a likeness 
in a few minutes of one of their cbiefe^ and presenting it 
te him. Our watches did i)ot escape th^r notice^ and they 
were very curious to have the uses explained to them of 
tliose extraodinary machinfes. Upon being offered some 
iittle presents^ they seejned afraid on account of each other 
,to accept of any thii^^ lest it should come to tlie king's 
knowledge. They informed us that we should find it im-- 
possible to bring up our horses and waggons to Candy , 
which was afterwards found to be really the case. I shall 
jiot iorget the si^ificant j»nile which one of them gave on 
seeing a tumbril pass by : it seemed emphatically to say, 
^'you may as well leave it where it is," The Adigarj on 
returning from this oonference with the General^ sent some 
of his people to fetch the presents which . the Governor 
had destined for his Candian Miyesty. They ware very 
valuable^ and . consisted^ among other things, of an elegant 
statencoadi drawn by six horses; a betel dish with orna- 
ments of solid gold which had belonged to the late Tippoo 
Sultan^ and was valued at eight hundred star-pagodas. There 
were besides presents of rose-water and a variety of fine 
muslii^. After these had been delivered, and we liad been' 
joined by two hundred Candians> sent by the Adigar 
to supply the place of those Ci)iglese who had deserted 
us through ditead of th^ climate^ at one o'clock we set 
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forward^ and marched about three miles farther to ApoUpitti, 
a grqall plain surrounded with very Iiigh hilku We had 
i»carce1y {pitched our tents when torrents of raia began to 
descend, accompanied by the loudest and most awful peals 
of thunder that imagination can conceive, while . tl)e vivid 
liashe^ of lightning succeeded each other so rapidly that 
the firmament seemed to flame in every direction- This 
zalarmiiig uproar of the elements lasted £pr upwards of 
tliree hours; but althou^i several tents were struck^ pror- 
Tidentially ao lives were lost, nor indeed was the least in- 
jury done to any of our troops^ 

23d. The General ordered the whole body of pioneers 
and Lascare, accompanied by a company of Eurc^teaus and 
one of Sepoys and Malays, to ^t about making a road 
in our front for the artiHery^ as the paths through which 
our inarch lay, besides being exceediogly narrow, iras 
«o fitll of precipices and ravines^ that without smoothing 
the one, and filling up the other, it was absolutely iut-^ 
possible to proceed. The Adigar, on seeing the meu at 
work for this pui*pose, jsent to the General to ^3^>i)ess his 
<^p{«robation of tii^s measure ; and reaUMistrated against 
any of his master'^ territory being infringed . upon in tlie 
,«light6st degree, thot^^i he knew tliat we must either re- 
pair the road, or give ^ our ii[itefitiiQ9 of |irQceediqg 
lurther. l&verf thing «adeed ,shQwed that l^i$ mimsp^. y^ 
by no means much induied to shew us any fyvwr. The 
n^hole tract vA\ich it was intended we should pnr$^e iq our 
progress to Candy, iias marked out by twigs and bushoi 
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set up at proper distances. It was wdl-kiK)wn that a tan 
easier road than that pointed out to ils was known to the 
Adigar. Had we taken a diiectioo either more to the west 
or to the south, as tlie Dutch were accustomed to do, we. 
should have escaped many of those inconveniences to which we 
were daily subjected. The minister seemed indeed to have 
pitched upon the most difficult and intricate patlis for us, in 
order that we might suffer the more in our march. The cir-» 
cumspection with which we were constantly watched, shewed 
how little confidence the Candians reposed in the good feiith 
of Europeans. At the distance of two or three miles from 
our encampment lay a large body of the king's troops, con- 
sisting, as we were informed, of seven thousand men with 
some elephants. Tliis body we never saw, aa tiiey kept a 
few miles a-head of us the whole way, and were cautious 
always to remain just out of our view. None of our 
officers were allowed to approach tltem, or to have an op- 
portunity of observing' their numbers. I attempted to 
ascertain how far report had been correct in this point; 
but although I contrived to pass several of their parties 
unmolested, I was forced to return without having dieted 
my object as prudence forbade me to venture &rther alone 
against their inclinations. Beside the* regular troops, the 
whole inhabitants of this part of the country were assemble 
in arms, and lay in every direction around us. Some ef 
' them often' came among us ; and whenever any of us 
walked out from our encampment, we seldom ^ildd to 
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perceive the Candians akulkiiig' about tlie woods, in our 
.vicinity. The patty s4bt out in - the •moniing to make ttie; 
rcmds; wei^e obliged : to return at one o'clock, on account 
of the rain ihundcr and lightning whicli be^u to be a? 
severe as yesterday. - 

24th. About eleven o'clock struck our tente to proceed to 
Ruanelli, or, as it is called by tlie C^ndians,;th6 valley of 
precious stones,, ten miles^from Apolipitti. The day was 
most uncommonly hot, the thermometer beii^ at* 101"^. In 
addition to this> the road was exceedingly difficult and jE*- 
tiguing. I had here an opportunity of observing that the 
Europeans bore the extreme heat much better than the 
natives. The Bengal artillery men exerted themselves with 
the greatest perseverance, and the soldiers of the 19th rer 
giment were frequently obliged to assist in dragging the gun$ 
through the ravines and defiles. But such wa^ the badnes£( 
of tlie roads^ that in spite of these efforts, and though the 
troops and pioneers had been employed two days in clearing 
a%vay the stumps of trees and pieces of roek which ob- 
structed the passage, we were obliged after all to leave the 
guns five ilailes in the rear, with a covwing party of two com^ 
panics of Sepoys, while the Europeans and the rest of the 
native, troops marched on to a very extensive tope of cocoar 
Irees ^ear Huanellt, called Resue Orti Pakgomby Wat^y, or 
the Kill's Boyal; Gardens^ wherp we encamped.^ The leeches 
infested us in this march to a njoost alarming degree; most 
of the soldi^sliad their legs and differentJparta of. their 
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hbdid streaming with blood. On taklrig off my gloves tnd 
boots I fotiud tbat I'had hot escApeff/f6r what I had takek> 
t6 be nothing more ihan excessive perspiration, mm ttttned 
ont to be tlie effects of these leedies/ The ofiioers and men 
employed in clearing the jtmgles presented an appearance ab^ 
solutdy sdiocking, as they seemed to be completely covered 
with blood. Nor was it possible by any precaution to prevent 
the attacks of the leeches, owing to the immense multitudes 
of them which swarmed among the bushes and tlie grass. 
The Butch ' always said they were one of the worst en^nies 
fhey had to encounter. The only serious accident which- 
pecurred to us on this day's march waa one of the Europeans 
being Struck with a eo^p de $aleii, which rendered him for 
fiMne hours delirious. It was impossible to avoid the heat 
"by marching before stin«-rise, as tlie raiti which fell the pre*- 
-eeSHig tlsy bad so comjrietely drenched our tents that we 
W^re forced to remain till the momiDg sun had sufficiently 
dried them. The guns besides could not be conveyed withotft 
day -light throtigh the shocking roads we were obliged to 



On our inarch we had several beautiful and picturesque 
Views of the country, which preseitled a charming iFariety of 
thickly woodfed lulls, intersected with delightful valleys. 
The grove where we encamped was about two miles in cir- 
cnmference, being bouiided on the West by a laarge," dd*^, 
:aril4 rapid branch of the Malivagonga, white infroBft towards 
Kuaueili, another branch ran in a south--east direction^ wiixling 
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In such a raaaneri that thfc^ sides of the grove were. .cn-^ 
compassed by /water, wl)ale the fourtlx was tieuplose^ .by tbiclv 
(edges q( bamboes and betel tr^es* -TJ^is fsxteapsiye cocoa- 
tree garden lies immediately, under very ,ste^ and loftyi hUlS| 
which command a most . romantic view of .t)i^ , .surrQuif4iKg 
country- It fornis part of the King's own domains, and i^ 
the place where his elepliants were usually kepb .and 
trained. ..-..' 

Hitherto tlie river was navigaUe by our bpats^ aj^d, jcnfbff d 
us to have a large proportion of our stores tind provi^oni 
conveyed by water, as it run in such a direct line with. oiw 
march that we encamped close to its bao^. From BuauelU 
up to Candy it is shallow^ rocky, and mucli narrower, . sip 
that boats cannot proceed .along it witlwut great difiicul:ty« 
and those only the small caaoes ^ the natives. Fron^ Kua^ 
nelli to Columbo^ the distance by water is about 9ixty miles; 
aaid isucli was the rapidity of : tlie current occasioned by. the 
dreadfiiUy heavy falb of rain whidi liappened dmdng our 
stay biere^ that a boat could go dowix to Columbo in eiglit 
houra, and for m«t part of tlie way, the only exertion rcr 
quifed of the boatmen was to keep clear of the rocks, 
stumps of trees, and sand-banks, wliich happened to obetnM^t 
their course ; while ia returning to Ruanelli, it usually took nine' 
or tcai days of acoesstye labour. The faality of the opnyey* 
a^noe from hoioe to Columbo by water proved afterwards of 
the highest utiUty, on account of our sick; 13. several of our 
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wen, and myself among the rest, were kttacked with vtorlenfe 
dysenteries and fhixes while we encamped here. 
•- 25th. Sent back two companies of the Malays \o relievse 
the Sepoys who had been left to cover the guns- A detach- 
kiieftt of the other troops and the corps of pioneers returned 
with them to assist An the difficult work pf getting the ar- 
tillery forward : for although each gun had a number of bul- 
locks yoked to it, they required a number of men to enable 
Ihem to make their way through the ravines and steeps. 
In the Carnatic and different parts of the continent of India, 
felephants are employed to obviate any difficulties of this soil 
which may arise on a march. It is astonishing to obscr\^e 
the sagacity of those animals, who, on observing a gun stuck 
fast in a rut, or a stop made on meeting with a dilKeutt 
ascent, will* come and render their assistance, by lifting up the 
Wheel with their trunk, or by placing their forehead to the 
hinder part of the carriage and pushing it along* Such 
assistance was veiy much wanted on our present march, as 
the bullocks of Ceylon are much inferior >bdth in si^se and 
strength to those of the continent, nor can the united force 
of a number of those smaller animals be applied 8o :as to 
produce an effect equal to a few of these larger and tbetter 
trained oxen. About two o'clock the artillery came aip and 
formed on the right of the tents occupied by the European 
troops* Tlie weather for the last two days was iUncoramonly 
hot, the ^thermometer being to day as high as 102'^ at noon. 
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26th. Remained in our encampment. A. number of the 
coolies supplied by the xnoodeliers . around Columbo, Ni-e 
gumbo, aixi Caltui^» deserted. Before we could proceedy. 
the Genei'al found if necessary to. send to Mr. North. foe 
others to replace them. The Adi^r and his people lay at 
about two miles from, us on the opposite side of the river* . 

Within a mile of the place where we were encamped^ 
and towards Columbo^.rose a iiill of a most uncommon and 
striking, appearance. It was situated in the njidst of im« 
mense and steep rocks^ interspersed with plantains and cocoa-f 
trees, reared there by the hand of nature. XInder- one of^ 
these rocks lay a cavern, in which was a temple dedicated 
to the god Buddou. The accounts which I had heard of 
this place induced me to seize the first opportunity, of visit- 
ing it. After crossing a> little well-watered plain, you come 
to the foot of a perpendicular rock, of a very, great height, 
surrounded by others of an inferior size. The ascent to the 
cavern is about forty feet, and is made by a narrow winding 
path composed of* fragments of rock . and stumps of trees. 
On arriving at* tl^ entrauce of the cavern, the wild ap^ 
pearance- which it presents/ the ascent by which it is gained, 
and the- scene which surrounds it, present together a groupe 
of objects which rivet, the eye, aod produce an effect on the 
mind much, easier to be conceived than described. On enter- 
ing the temple, which is a very loiv and long , apartment cut. 
out of the rock> the first object which presented itself was 
en inunense figure of a man carved in wood, and upwards of; 
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iv^tnty feet in length. A bed and pilk»r had beiMi hemn fee 
him out of the fook ; aiid here he lay on bis #igbt ^e, witk 
his nght hand supporting liis head. His hair was friezted like 
that of a negroe; and his nerene and jdacitl oonnteQance 
w'as dawbed all ^ver with red paint. The inside of tiie tern- 
'ple *iras riidely painted 'witii -streaks of red and bbd&. It was 
attended by tM'o priests, who pernutted us^ to eirter without 
.any difficulty ; nor did they insist on our taking off our 
^hoes, a cu-tom ^hidi they genecally oblige visiitors to ob-^ 
serve. Their duty was to wait at the temple^ and never to 
allow the lanip burned before the image to be extinguished. 
Another reason perhaps operated as powerfully as the 
tTules of their order to entorjoe their xsonstant aUendaace; 
which was> to receive the offerings of the votarieB wJio €pn* 
tinually Hock to this temple* Our detachgieiit afforded 
*ery welcome viiitors, as •every one who went tliither ah^'ays 
Idt some money, fruit, or rice, £>r the service of tlie god* 
The natives who repair Jiither hv the purposes of devotioi^ 
are constantly obliged to contribute eitlier money, rice, 
cloth, or some other commodity of value. From tlie numer- 
ous votaries who frequent this temple, the priests ai^e je>- 
puted to possess gKat riclies ; and the king, who never fails 
to come in for iis share of eyeiy thing, accordiq^V taxes 
tliem very highly. I doubt not that his Majjesity woukl be 
:weU-pleased that his priests should frequently have such libe^ 
jal visitors as they .found our troops during our stay at Ruar 
jiclli. Adjoining the temple where tlie ims^ wsis placed^ 
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were two other apartoients wh^e the priests resided at 
those hours when their attendance on Buddou was not 
requisite. 

This day it began to rain violentiy about two o'clock, 
accompanied with severe peals of thunder succeeding each 
other almost without an interval. Sent down to Columbo 
four sick men of the 19th regt. 

27th. Remained in the ' same place. The early part of 
the day uncommonly hot, with terrible thunder and lighte- 
ning about the usual hour. The evening was very cold : 
the dews which fell at night were uncommonly heavy, and^ 
did not disperse till the sun broke through next morning 
in his full heat. Several coolies lost. 

28th. The heat of the day very great : thermometer at 
104^. Distant thunder and lightning. The General continued 
to wait for coolies to replace those who had deserted; nor 
was it indeed possible to proceed without a favourable change 
in the Weather. 

29th. Morning very hot. Captain Kennedy who com- 
manded the detachment of the 19th having been very ill 
since our arrival here, was sent by water to Columbo, 
where he died in a fortnight after. About three o'clock it 
commenced a heavy rain, which continued incessantly for ten 
hours with severe thunder and lightning: 

30th. The same weather as yesterday, with, the storm 

of as long continuance. During our stay here several 

, messages passed between the General and the Adigar, who 
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lay abouit tiie distance of two mties across the rivor. The 
natives soemcil very much displeased at our bringing artil- 
lery into their country, or stirring beyond the limits of 
cnir camp, although permission had been obtained from the 
court of Candy to have this embassy more splendid and 
.numeroms. tlian any whicli iiad preceded it, and although 
orders had been issued to give us the most frkndly recep- 
tion. It was indeed reported, that the King ibuiid him- 
self at that time in rather a precarious situation, from 
the internal divisions and factions among his subjects; which 
made him wish that the escort attending tlie embassy should 
be as strong as passible* But tlie Adigar, who was a man 
of great power and intrigue, and, as we had reason to 
Kispect, not very friendly to the English, had sufficient 
influence to orer-rule several of the King's orders, and in 
many instances to counteract his intentions. 
' The weather continuing still unfavourable, and there being 
no prospect of procuring a sufficient number of people to 
carry the provisions and stores requisite for the whole escort, 
while the roads which lay between us aiid Candy were so 
.dreadfully bad as to render any attempt to proceed with our 
baggag6^ and artillery almost impractkatde ; the General was 
(induced by these circumstances to leave the aitiilery with 
tlie Europeans and the greater part of the native troops at 
:this encampment, and to proceed to Candy escorted by two 
companies of Sepoys and the same number of the Malay 
regiment. Accordingly he gave out that lie would cross the 
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titer next day^ aod ftppoioted Cdoael Torres to command 
here in his absence. During upwards of a month that the 
detachment which lie left behind remained encamped at 
Ee Sue Orti Balagan^y Watty, very few days pa^oed with- 
out the most heavy fiUls of rain,, attended with closef and 
violent peals of thunder and liglitning. This weatlier^ which 
almost constantly closed the evening, and U'aa followed by 
thick damp fogs at night, succeeded by excessive heat in the 
early part of the day, produced auch a rapid change of 
temperature as- was attended with the most pernicious effects 
to the liealth of the troops. Dysenteries, fluxes, and liver 
complaints, became frequent; and the jungle fever, which 
often proves fatal where the perscHi attacked has not an op«- 
portunity of being immediately removed to the sea air, 
beg^n to make its appearance. The woods around the en- 
campment were also so close, that no one could stir out of the 
camp witheut the greatest risque of losixig himself in their 
mazes. Two soldiers happening to walk out one day, were 
in this manner unable to regain the camp, and remained in 
the woods a day and night exposed to all the inclememy of 
such weather as I have described : nor would they in all 
probability ever Imv? been recovered, had not several parties 
been sent out in different directions, witli orders to fire from 
t^me to time, in hopes that the stragglers would hear tlie re- 
port of the musquets. This had the. desired effect, and these 
poor fellows were at last brought to tlie camp, after having 
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undergone the terrible apprehension of being doomed to endf 
Uieir days in a dreary forest. 

Having procured the Adigar's leave to make shooting ex- 
cursions, and also people acquainted with the country to 
conduct us, we had an opportunity of seeing several of their 
villages, most of which we found totally deserted by their 
inhabitants. On the approach of a red coat; the alarm was 
instantly given, and the natives, men, women, and children, 
fled directly into the woods. It was not till after some time 
that we could persuade a few of them to remain in their ha- 
bitations : but I never saw any thing in the figure of a woman 
from the time I entered the Candian territory to the mo- 
ment of my quitting it. We found it very difficult to pro- 
cure hogs, fowls, and fruits from the natives, although such 
articles were in great abundance in the country. This not 
a little surprised us, as the King's officers had expressly 
issued orders directing us to be supplied with every sort of 
necessaries. We were more disposed to attribute this to the 
country . people themselves than to- any deceit on the part of 
the court. The Candians, indeed, particularly the lower 
orders, shewed little inclination to have any connexion with 
us. Their dread and hatred of Europeans, occasioned by the 
numberless agressions of the Portuguese and Dutch, had be- 
come too rooted to be easily removed. To this we are to 
attribute that distrust and dislike towards us, which they took 
every opportunity of shewing. No sooner were tidings 
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jbrought theia that we had set forward on our route from 
Columbo to Sittivacca, than they immediately began to as- 
semble in great numbers on their frontiers, under the idea 
that we were approaching with hostile intentions. A ^message 
from the King however removed tlieir apprehensions on this 
head ; and at the same time those militia received orders im?- 
mediately to join tlie regular troops, and in no wise to ob- 
struct or molest us in our march through the Candiai> 
territory. 

Several kinds of precious stones and metallic substances 
are found in the environs^ of Ruanelli ; and among the sand 
and gravel lining the banks of the river which ran in the front 
of our encampment, I picked up several pieces of ^ very fine 
crystals, of different colours, which, seemed to have been' 
washed down from the neighbouring hills. On the opposite 
uide of the river lies a valley encompassed with more gentle 
and less woody hillsi than those on our side, called Ruanelli, 
or the place of precious stones. Here they were formerly^ 
found in considerable plenty ; but since the impositions of his' 
European conquerors, the King does not permit them to be 
dug up or looked for. The black people, Malabars, and^ 
otherS) who belonged to our detachment, were daily em- 
ployed in searching among the sands of the river. GreneraL 
Macdowal shewed me a great variety of 'stpnesv and other 
curiosities, which these people had brought him. Among* 
these L observed a black shining substance, resembling, a*. 
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petiifiect shell, with which the Candians ornament their unn 
brellaa made from the talipot tree. 

31st. General Macdowal, attended by the escort of Malays 
and Sepoys which I have already mentioned, and accon]H 
. panied also by the officers of his staff and suite, amd such 
gentlemen of the detachment as expressed a desire to see the 
capital, p&ssed the river about eleven o'clock, and proceeded 
about two miles furtlier to a place where stands a choultry 
and a pagoda. The jrain commenced again about the same 
time as on the preceding days* 

April 1st. Hemained in the same place, preparing for the^ 
inarch of next day. Hain, thunder, and lightning. 

2d. Moved on about e^ht miles to Edimalpani. The 
country was, on this day's march, more open, and less diffi^ 
.cult than that we encountered on our approach to RuaneUi. 
3d, Halted* Severe storm^ as formerly. 
4th. Marched twelve miles to Atipitti. Tlie road. very 
difficult and steep. The country, however, was much more 
open, and the air much cooler than hitlierto experienced. 

5th- Proceeded six miles to Wolgoagoudi, which signifies/ 
the ground of holes and caveras. It receives its name from 
a number of cavities in tlie rocks and hills with which this 
part of the country abounds. The road here was still worse 
to pass than on the preceding day. The air was much clearer 
and cooler tlmn on the frontiers; and tlie weather now 
^bcgan to become more settled. 
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. 6th. Moved:••oi!^H;(»'S^^na Tcnna, or, the place of fire; 
: /^ /called frdm^'severai • ^volcanic eruptiom which formerly 
:-•> took place ..i^€^//Jn/ 1^^ of the interior, votcaiioes 

\p V :[ have at dififettnt titnes^ burst forth? and tJhe hills seem. 
-."";.;! to i higli ilegreS' to. possess tlie jw-inciple of those eruptionSp 
- -Vvr^^^ Iroa and other ores might, be pro- 

'$Ai'':^/^^ in/varipus* places through this tract, but the Can* 
^ ^y[/y>^^^ fcr • many . yfeart past, have paid ik) attention to di^- 

^^^^i>'^: ""Covering or working any of the veins. I observed the^ 
: S'f^*^ :. Btl^^ & several rocks which gave strong, indications of; 
\ "^^j/ii^-- metaUiQ. ores ; and the water issuing from them frequently. 
•^1^^^^^ that thick scum and crust which is usually 6Up^ 

, .': posed to indidate - the presence of some metal. The coun- 
*t^"-" try around C^^ Tenna was more open, rocky and barren. 
;?• ihan any we had hitlierto traversed ; and it seemed conti- 
nually to advance in height as it approached Candy.. 
This last march was veiy difl&cult, as it had to wind, 
round several, hills by narrow intricate paths. The steeps 
\ascehts and descents which every now and then occurred, 
proved extremely . fatiguing. In some of the valleys were 
ciiltivated . spots > where rice, paddy, and other sorts of 
grain were raised, as they were well-watered by the 
.l^eains that poured down from the rocks and moun* 
tains. 
;: _7th. Halted, to refresh the troops after the fettigue of yes- 
terday's march- 

8th. Marched, nine miles to Ganaroa, a high mountain*. 
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The road here was very steep, being up two very high 
hills. The country seemed more cultivaied than any wa 
had yet tra\^rsed. Tiie air was more serene !and cool, par- 
ticularly at night ; there was less of the ntmqus fogs and 
damps than is usually experienced in the lower' parts of 
the country. At the foot of the mountain where the 
escort now halted, lies a beautiful valley watered py the 
Malivagonga. The view from Ganaroa is extremely grand^. 
and takes in a vast range of hills, covered witli tliick 
woods and jungle, and intersected with valleys presenting 
here and there some fertile spots cultivated by the Can- 
dians. The ruins of an old fort and a temple lie close to 
the spot where the troops rested. 

9th. Halted. Messages passed between the Adigar and the 
General, previous to the latter proceeding to Candy, which 
lay at a small distance. 

10th. Removed to a spot near the Malivagonga, and en- 
camped opposite the hill on which Candy is situated. A large 
body of Candi^ns were posted on tlie other side of river 
in view of the General's encampment. No intercouse was 
allowed to be carried on between them and our people ; nor 
any of the escort allowed to quit the camp or examine 
the country in the neighbourhood. The interviews and 
correspondence between the Adigar and the General were 
all conducted with the utmost solemnity, and with all those 
punctilious ceremonies which according to their ideas a^e 
matteri of the highest uuportance. 
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Hi^ AtleindftAts, tmd ihdeeA the whole of ike natives^ 
seemed to he ac^ttiated by the serine mysterious^ taciturrtity i 
S6 that Kttle i^ffb^mcifiofi w^ to be collected hmn. them 
^ftMMit ibe Kit^ «t hts |>olitics. 

Th^ Genewrf iras* now arrives^ att that pkce where it 
1ra$ detennhie^ lie sliouM reside ^idle he tFansaeted tlie' 
business of his embassy. It toigli^ now seeiti that he had 
overcm^ne the ehief dilficufticis tliat lay in hii vMy ; and that 
the fotigaes of hifi tedious inarch wouH lK«'e be^i compen- 
sated by a frank reception and ready admittance into the royai 
^senee. But rt was the sttidy of the Caudians to impress 
the Ambassador with ihe highest ideas of thdlr dignity, and 
theif condeseetwion in receiving overtures from an European 
gM^emtnent. WitSii tliis view, so mai^ ceremonies attended 
each introduetton mto tlie royal presence, that little business 
could be transacted ; and such a space Was allowed to elapse 
between each interview, that the General was only admitted! 
td' tliree during, his stay here, whicli was horn tlie tetitfa oi 
April to the third of May. 

But previous to any interview, it was ficHind no easy matter 
to adjust the ceremonies of introdiiction. It had been cus* 
tomary for the Kings of Candy to demand prostration, and 
several other degrading tokens of submisstiMi from the am«> 
bassadors introduced to them. The Dutch ambassatilors had 
always submitted to be introduced into the capital blindfold, 
and to prostrate themselves befoie the Monarch. In a former 
war, wlien Trincomalee was taken by us from tlie Dutch, 
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proposals were sent to the King to assist him in expelling 
his enemies out of the ijEiland^ and to form a treaty of al- 
liance i¥ith him. After the envoy entrusted with this bii- 
sioess had arrived at Candy, the King would not receive Wm 
standing ; and the envoy, not having instructions how to act 
in such a case^ declined the interview till he could hear from 
Madras; by which means so much time elapsed, that the 
object of the embassy was by intervening circumstances en- 
tirely defeated, and the envoy returned without being pre- 
sented, liven after the British had shewn their power by the 
capture of Colurabo and the expulsion of the Dutch, the 
Candian Monarch would not recede from his lofty preten- 
sions; and Mr. Andrews, the British East India Company s 
cliief civil servapt, who was sent upon a mission to Candy 
qliortly after we had taken possession of the island, was 
obliged to kneel on being admitted to the royal presence. 
Nay, to such an extravagant pitch do the natives carry their 
ideas of the indispensable nature of this royal prerogative> 
that wlien Trincomalee was in the last war taken by our, 
troops under General Stewart, and when tlie King was in 
consequence prevailed upon to send ambassadors to Madras^ 
these persons very modestly desired Lord Hobart to prostrate 
hiin^lf before them, and to receive the King's letter on his 
knees. This request, however, his Lordship declined to 
comply with; but returned for answer, that as they were 
so mucb in the habit of kneeling, and so fond of prostration> 
a custom which bis countrymen never adopted, their best 
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plan to prevent the omission of this essential ^eretAon/M 
would be to prostrate tliemselves beJfore him who held the'' 
supreme authority there : and this alternative, after they 
found his Lordship would not submit to tlie other, the^: 
actually a^ented to. - ' 

General MacdowaU understanding that this ceremony was^ 
expected at his introduction, previously informed his Ma-^ 
jesty, by means of the Adigar, that he could not on any- 
account submit to it. The King made many objections to 
receiving him into his presence, unless he would consent first 
to prostrate himself and then to remain kneeling during the 
royal audience. The . General, however, positively Mfiased 
compliance, and informed the riiinister that his Sovereign- 
acknowledged the superiority of no Potentate upon eartli; 
and that sooner than degrade his Sovereign in .the- peesoa 
of his representative, he would return to Cokimbo withoub^ 
being presented. The King, not daring to come to an . open 
breach with us, upon this waved his prerogative ; but in order 
to reconcile this derogation fi^om his dignity to his o^in/feelinj^^ 
he informed the General that it was his royal will to dispense 
in his case with- the usual ceremonies required of ambassa^ 
dors at their introduction,* as the General came from his 
brother the -King of Greitt-Britain, whose great powfeif a£nd 
strength he acknowledged' to be far'aboye*tli4fe of^thfe Datcb 
or the East-India Company. % . : j > >. 

Tlii^. important matter having 'beeq adjusted iii tllis matinefy 
ind 'the time; ajipointed for. thefiiist .al(dieftc^;beu%'C(^;«'ther• 
3 f 2 
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iy i^r, wjtli a nuiqerous afi^ivUrice* lighted hjT ft great tUfoe 

9f ^pclies (for audience is {^wayv given here lof vighty came 

tp the ecigp of the riyer to conduct the General tP th^ royal 

fr^senpe. The General on his part crpssed tb/p river i» the 

boats which were in readiness, attoided by his staff an4 tliO 

g^ntlemeii belonging to the eflfJaassy, with ^xx escort c(yH 

sistiflg of 4 subaltern and Afty 3epoys. He was then coq.-* 

ducte4 by Uie Adi^ abowt a onile apti a h^Jf to tlw? King's 

pala^. The r<t^ thiti^ was tip a' steq) hill, vith narrow 

QroQkf4 path). The capital was sun-oupded b^ thivck th^ro^ 

WgjBS. mtk ga^ qf the same, called by the na^v^s 4«r^ 

HfUm. Thfl «aravetty fio»r^t Cwdy l|»s a fWipftrt a»4 

Weaat^-work, to which wfO^ of their »rtUlecy w^ QQ<»ij»«aliy; 

mounted. The iwsistano^ which it »>M n^e to thi^ 9|^ 

fumek oi » vegnlar aroiy \^ however, viny trMtog: C^aqdy 

is indebted fw its priodipal ^rti^tions ^ 6ffti»is^* 

The way up to the eity was vi^ry ^tigwng, «pd ^ 
ttcort was not a little incomctod^d hy the firqwd. Qlf oativfn 
lirho eagerly pressed t9 g»«e at th^»^ This dft^^ma^tim 
and the glare of the torches prevented th« G^nei»l's r^tiniwr 
^m hiring an aeenrate view of th# city. The embassy 
vD entering it pasM4 through on& long broftd street t^ 
the palfto?. The h<*»»ses, though low hats of Hhenis^fires^ 
«l>p«ared $Kat^ .fl€wat(4 £ra« Vehig huJUt iqig(9 ^^ ^mM 
aa each: /side of the street, w^h. Igftys 4 |un4' of ^^ 
\«l&w. \M the fiiffi^ 0^ M thi^ sti?^t w: a h^^ Tall 
^uMag th(» g|i¥d»i» ithiok b^i^ft tt^^tlm |is)^aQ^ ' 4f^r % 
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fbMfc .tMm hfm ^ ftlie lrf);» the pa1«ce j^nP^Med MMdiq^ 
«a tjlie rif))t. Im i^tA «f it .«» a Atgbi «f stone atcfe^ 
^wd A . rirm^ or balcony, '» yrlmh » nun^r otf tiw 
lii0|('^ fMtrda a«d.9en»tl f»f %}»» ^bief joMea in waiting vert 
tt »tiQy d> . After pttsing thus, und deacending l^. ajiotheir 
flight oif «t»p8. a large aquiue sunouoded hy a high wall 
«i&r^l0d « stsiion: iiur some ooore of the guards. At the op* 
posite side stood a large arched gate-way » leading. into an 
ivmr eourje n^hcre jtMe Kipjg.aod bis principal, i^fiieers. of 
•tote ibaine iheir lesideaoe^ Jn til»is toner division iChe Ki^ 
](0|^ his <sm body gmsi^/ who irere conposed of M3faky9 
IMid l^falatnn* TJM^se. teoops are drmed vith swordo* spaas, 
«nd fduf^; »d4 an then the King* eeenu lo pisice his 
^ysf. dependence: in the' ertai of suy sNddev conuootioQ or 
iterst. ....:. 

Oa the nghfc hanil of ithis ionear ooort stootk an opeo 
veehi jbhxDUj^ •mhidx was the OBtranee to the hall q£ Mdi^ 
c^Kse. ■ This, otaabe roam wa^ a long visoodB with akernate 
arebflP <ai^ filters along its. iides. Ftona thia ttnictare, as 
9(^>Mi fr<im tiK iappeaianze tC ibe rqcif laad cciilhi^ it bore 
9 Aonsideinble ceaeiiriilaiida to Khe aisle of a cfaoroh. The 
pillon- '9aoA' iaiohea wence adonped with jasistin flow«rs, aad. 
oonexninitiuaaaile. .0^ the. fBaaathia - leaf, wluch (had. a ver^- 
pre<i^ ivflfacki. At tbo' fi^rtiwf: eiid of ^ ^> and taider 
dnsi'oCiile latger aiishea^ f«s fiaeed. a •Jtrnd «C piatfenK 
opi flirkiiie, icpivc»d' ia&thi^ ». enrpiety dads aikfiroavAledK with. 
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406 JOURNAL O^ THE EMBASSY 

in front concealed his feet and the lower i>art of his body 
froiA View. ^ BeloV the larches on eadi side of the hall, the 
courtiers ' were seen, some prostrate, others sitting in silence 
and. crotiS'-legged like a patcel bf ' taylors on a shop-board. 
The General was ted up with much ceremony and gravity 
by the Adigar, and the next chief officer present, and 
placed aldng with the Adigar on the uppermost step of the 
throne- i , ' - . * 

* Althotigh' the rest of the hall was well lighted, that part 
where the King sat was contrived to be made more obscure 
than the rest, with a vi^w of impressing a greater awe oii 
those who* approached him;. He was in appeaitince a young 
man, very black, with a light beard.- He was by no meails^ 
so pOTtly or welUtooking as -tlie Adigar i and several other 
of the officers around him. He was dressed in a robe of 
very fine muslin tembroidered wiHh gold^* fitted. ciose at the 
breast with several folds drawn round' the waist, and flow-* 
ing down from thence, likealady^s gown; .His. arms were bare 
from the elbows downwards. On- his .fingers- be ^ore a minW 
ber bf . very broad rii^ : set' ^vith -precious stones rof deferent 
sorts, while. a> number of golM chains -were suspended rocmd 
his..:neck over; a :stifF. frilled piece of muslin Tetemblrtig a* 
Queen j^IinS^eth^s: rufFj.> Hi9i:headT vmi cbveredr.wi&r.a 'tor^ 
ban of Imuslih spangled nvllds^ '^gdd,/iandi ^moilaiAd b)^ -a; 
cnowh of geld^Matn ioihamfeft <'^^ ^^{!hi;he'J;ia^fdbting*ll]8hBd* 
fibm all Itioe oldied;^iatkfe.f9'inces(LJ«ihof ai^ bjr 

their reb^Hiifroikii wediiiig.'kfatl?bBdge<20^':r^Qi^>^7afii wfapsfe 
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TO THE COURT OP CANDY. 407 

ornaments^ when they use any, consist; simply of a sprig 
or feather of precious stones* His wajst was encircled,- with 
a rich sash, to .which was suspended a short curved dag- 
ger or sabre, the handle richly ornamented^ and the 
scabbard of gold fillagree-work. In appearance his Ma- 
jesty much resembled the figures we are accustomed to see 
of King Heniy VHI. The Adigar, from his superior 
size, might indeed be said to do so still more: very Uttle 
difference in dress was discernible between him and his 
sovereign, except that the minister did not carry a crown; 
although his turban also was surmounted by something like 
a ducal coronet. 

After General Macdowal had been presented in form to 
his Majesty, and a numerous string of ceremonies had 
been gone through, the King proceeded to inquire about 
the health of his Britannick Majesty, : aud the state of 
our afiairs ; to all which questions the General returned 
such answers as propriety dictated. The conversation was 
carried on with the most profound g^^^yi^y and reserve* 
Even the most trifling circumstances were mentioned in 
whispers, with as much ceremony and importance as if tiie 
fate of kingdoms' depended upon them. The King directed 
his speech to the Adigar, who stood on the step below the 
throne, and who repeated his Majesty's words to tlie 
Maha Moodelier, who had com^ np witli the embassy as 
Cinglese interpreter. The latter in his turn gave it in 
Portuguese to Monsieur Joinville, who liad also been sent 

4 
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409 JOURNAL OP 'mB EMBXSBT 

Uj^ hy (Wexmnr N(!>rtli to sMtefpnet irony Umt liuiguagtv 
arrf ivfto^ f^ieaifed k in Trenelk to Geauial Itfaccbii'iil'^ 
Tbve t&e eonv«rsation was tstni&il on hy live diUbenft per^ 
tons, eimi in three different kmgttages-^ the Grensrafs answtfs 
returning by tlie ^eme clMmnet wi^b haii^ccmKreytA Im 
Afejesty's questions. 

The^ tedious length ta irhicb such a 4:oinfeKencc xismt have 
been protraclcfl, may be easily eoaceirecK add thougb iit 
lasted near thi^e hoars, fehig^ ilest intewieir i»as entivety 
oectipied- with complimentary' iwitteis. During the cowAx-' 
enee, rose-irater was fvequtiA^ spviukkd saound horn 
curiously wrought vessels of gold; and pecfimes. were 
handed aibout on salveFS oS golxi and silver fiitagree>-«<irk. 
The oppressive heat ef the room however,, joined to tdid 
powerful «xhalal!ions of ttie Mcnted! oils burned m tht! 
lamps, and the rank smell of cocoa-noli oii viith whtcb 
the natives present were uBi:v«isaUy anointed^ ovmcsutoi the 
effects of aH these precauttons,. and akonost stifled tbe £dix^ 
pean gentlemea wfao; were aUowed to ntuiain at <nie end of 
the hall where the Genecal'& guavd wag stationed. Boring iht 
audience, title rain poured down in tocrente without inteiv 
mission ; and continiadd to do so' until die General was on 
his march back to <^e ounp, where be arrived: about five 
in the jaomtng, quite- oihaHfrt;ed with &tigue. 

After this awdieoee, seme dky» were permitted to dapiae 
before another could be o^bttnned-; as it i» a standing 
maxim with tlie Candisms never to buny fovwatd afflucs^ 
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TO THE COURT OF CANDY. 40^ 

or to betray any symptom of anxiety for their being brought 
to a conclusion. I am convinced that their adherence to 
this principle on the present occasion cost tliem tio smaU 
share of uneasiness; as their suspicions of us were too 
violent to allow their mmds to enjoy any rest while we 
continued in their country. 

At the second audience the General introduced the busi- 
ness of the embassy, and made tliose demands which lie 
was autliorised to do on behalf of Great Britain. Cook 
cerning the nature of those diemands, and tlie answers re^ 
turned to them, I do ndt consider myself at liberty f» 
give any statement, aa they were matters of (n^ivate neg^ 
ciation. One circumstance however was publicly talked of at 
having been Ifiid before his Candian Majesty by the General 
on this occasion. It vtas a reiqoest made on th^ part of aur 
governmetit, that that - prince would allow a rOad to be 
made and a communication to Ue opened from Tiincoftiale« 
to Columbo, through liis territories, a Uttle to the nort^ 
of Candy. This would have beeri a matter of vast conr 
venlence aiid importance to our gOT^raittent, ^ as Intherto 
the tapals or letter^bags had to be cohv^y^d by a circuit 
tous route along the sea^coast by Manalr and Jafnapatami 
and double the distaiice of that proposed through tiie C^gk* 
dian territories. The King however : would on no Aceoiuit 
accede to this proposal; but expressed . tiis dedded aversictt 
to any intercourse or corniexion extsting. between; hb nh^ 

3G 
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<4io JOURNAL OP THE EMBASSY 

Jects iam^ the i^ttfopbaiisi At the same time, however^ he 
(expressed a desire to iiv© on atnicabie terms "with the Bri- 
tishi : whose fiower he acknowledged to be far superior to 
that of the Dutch. Wlmtever. further transpired with regard 
to the objects of the embassy was too much the result of 
CGi))ecture to be set down in an authentic narrative. 

Between; Uiis audience and the next audience for the 
purpose of < taking leave, several messages and conversations 
.took place between General Macdowal and the Adig^.r on 
political topics. The greatest precaution was employed by 
the Caitdians to prevent any intercoui^se between those of 
ofur escort, particularly the Malays and Malabars, and those 
in the King's service. Our soldiers who attended the Ge- 
neral to the co^iirt were prevented by every possible means 
j^em eonversing with the natives. In spite of these pre- 
cautions, however, several pieces of information were pco- 
cured which may be turned to advantage hereafter.. Several 
Malays in the King's service found Van opportunity of ex- 
pressii^ tlieir sorrow at not having it in their, power to 
letum to Columbo witli their old companions... Mi»t of 
those Malsgrs had been slaves to the .Dutch, and Imcl im 
nconnt of ill treatment made their escape .to the. Candiaii 
territories. They would have, gladly returned tp iheifffi^m^t 
masteis^ and subnuttted to. any punishmenlt for their :)jeser-!r 
tMu, rather than live in contimial apprehemioo ftjbm , the 
es^rices of a despotic and bavbacMW courjU. 

' 5 ". 
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TO THE COURT OF CANDY. 411 

At the audience far taking leare, tJie King put a gold chain 
found the General's neck, and presented liiia with a svord 
and an embroidered belt and scabbai^d. ' He also gave him a 
ring: set with different sorts of precions stones^ and an de- 
pliant. These, even when added to tlie presents seht to Go- 
vernor Nortli by the Kii^, were of small value in comparison 
of those his Candian Majesty received from our government. 
To the officers who accompanied the King were distributed a 
gold cliain, a ring, and some tortoise shells of little value; 
and the soldiers were merely presented with a piece of coarse 
cloth. Nor was the escort ev^n supplied with pro\dsions 
while at the Candian court ; a piece of hospitality which was 
expected, and which on former occasions it had been usual 
to confer. A small quantity of rice and paddy of an inferior 
sort, with a few sweet meats dealt with a very sparing hand^ 
were all the gifts which our troops <lerived from Candkm 
ho^tality. ) 

Tlie Goieral, after taking his &ial leave of his M^jestyi 
and having obtained orders for dqiarture, commenced hb routif 
on the^^ 2nd of May for the camp tit Ruandti, And' arrived 
there on the 6th. Next day he set out wit^ his staff fbr Co^ 
ltimbo> leaving Erections with Colonel Torreas to march ibe 
detBchtatxA back as soon as the; escort he had carried up with 
hiw to Candy Irare sufficiently refreshed ^om their fatiguesv -. 

On^ the tenth of May the whole detachment set off t(i 
Sittivacca where tlifey encamped tliat night. : ^ ^ > : j > 

3 o 2 
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4IS JOUBNAL OF THE EMBASSY, ETC. 

Uth. Marched to Guitanraddi. 

12th. Halted this day, being Sunday. 

13th' Proceeded to Cuddavilli, 
. 14th* Marched to Columbo, where the detachment, after 
being aUowed a fev days to refresh themseives, returned to 
Q«awm duty. 
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TABLE OF ROADS IN CEYLON.^ 



J. The Road along the Coast of the Island of Ceylon, 
commencing at Trincomalee, and proceeding by Jafnapatam, 
Manaar^ Columbo, Point de Galle/ Matura, and Baticofo^ 
vith the names and distances of tlie different stations and 
i^esting places on the road^ both for passengers travelling, 
and the people employed to convey the tapal or letter-bags, 
chiefly taken from a tery late survey made by the Poet- 
master of Ceylw. 



The distances are set down in country leagpes at KCokca^ bjf the natives, whicB 
are about six English miles each league — the naUives divide their leagues into 
two camouchies, which means the chao^g between Palankeen • bearers to 
ease themselves in turn when carrying passengers* The distances are calcu* 
kted iu country leagues according to the custom of the country people, foe 
tbe benefit of travtlkrv, aa they will Ibe the bettier able to judge of the dis- 
tance they advaice on the road. The hours sire also set down here which 
flve aUowfd to the Tapal Peons to go) from one station to another^ and delivef 
the letter-bag* All the under-^named places are where people are stationed to.^ 
forward the packets; and stretch all around the island^ except the tract 
between Batif ofo aod TkxBeomalee. 

From Trincomalee to Manaar. 



OOllnlRJPlilRUMV'l 

Leagoe*. tbcTiq4i 



¥>nm wten to when. 



Trincomalee to Lavelly • • . 
Lavelly to G>uchaTelly. . » < 
C!ouchavelly to Terriate • • < 



2} 



^|io 



3 

3i 



Remarks on the Road- 



iSandy^ very thick wood, liiUy, 
) witk dephant jungle 
Rather good^ vtery wrc^ 
CMuch tbe same ;* wild hogs and 
I buSaW 
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. Frohs whf^m to wheie. 



Cmintty Hdkirafor 



te«Kne«. 



Trincomalee to Tcrriate,! 

. brought over I 

Terriate to Cokelayc 

Cockclaye to Vattouvft, . . . 
♦Vattouv^ to Mulativoc. . 



Mahtivoe to Matul£ .... 
Matulc to Chiondicalav.. 

Cbiondicabtw to Beschoorer 2i 

Beschouter to Klalie 2i 

Klalie to Chavacherry • « • i 

Cbavachcrrf to J^fiiapatam 



theTtjpil 



6} 
at 



14 



10 
4 
4 



36 42 



Jafnapatam to Calamooie. . 
Calamonie to PouiUTcen. . 



Poonaveen lo Bavatohgy. . 
Bavatongy to Pdveracotta 
Folvcncotta to Palliar. . . 

Palliar to ^pocarrie 

■f>£Ipocanie to Vertativoe . 
VemtiToe to.Mantotte. , . . 



XMiatotte to Manaar. '. . . 



From Trincomalee. to. 
Manaar 



\ 



H 

3 



2 

H 
1 

1\ 



22 
3 



4 

4 

2 
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2 



2} 

2 

2i 

2i 

2 

4 



m 



Rather sandy, and water to cfma 
C Water to cross, rather hilly anA 
I woody, tolerable 
{ Woody, but rather good; wild 
I aniniials numcfout 

Rather sandy and woody 

( Sandy, water to cross, woody; road 

I nmddy 

^ Sandy; cultivated; palmiias at 

\ each side 

Ditto, Ditto, Ditto 

^Rather sandy, cultivated with 

; palmiras 

(Ditto, ditto, but good road, culd^ 

\ vat'cd ditto 



'Onaltnewitli 

this put are 

I the' snudl 

These«itocix>8s,sandyJ isfavidi mi 

Sandy, with palmiras • .] commence., 
'^ ^ ' j mcnt iof tfie 

I gnipboflia. 

Sandy and wDodT ' 
Ditto, ditto, gDoa road 
I^tto, ditto, indifierent 
Ditto, ditto 
IXtto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 



1 



ic country 
round wild 
and full of 
bufHdoes, 
wild bogs, 
and elc- 
[ phants 
Ditto, water to cross M Manaar 
island 



•ThifcocUttediiiriciofTriiicoiiWee.^ > E«J»Jalh««tamairt^ 
tMantotte to Beif^U^ \^%. 
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Ui5 



FVom Maatpjle! you leave the road to Columbo, and proceed 6n your 

- Tight hand to Manaar by the following road, to the extreme end 

of the island of Manaar, when you cross over to the continent t^ 



f ;:. 



Adam's Bridge, at Tulmehar. 



LL^ 



From where to where. 



iCooiktiy 



Mannar to Carrichelly. . . 

Ganichelly to Congangelli 

Goncangelli to Tulmanaar, 7 

or Little Manaar 5 



i£ 



^ outs for 
leTapal 



2 
2 

If 



SaDdy and waste 
IXtto 



5i 



Remarks on the RoacU* 



^, ^Rather good; here you cross to 
I Ramisseram island, opposite this 



From Manaar to Columbo. 



Mmaar to Bangalle. 
Bangalle to Arippo . . 



^ippb to Callar 

*Callar to Marchichatty. • 
Marchichatty to Mardodde 
Mardodde to Pomparipo . • . 
Pompatripo to MoerDun*7 

daBivelli. J 

Mcteroundamvellito Care»7 

dtvo • 3 

Caredho to Aaibellam. • • • 

Aiyi^)cllam to Potsktum. • ;» 



U 
i§ 
li 

1 



13{ M 



2f 
3| 

H 

2 
2f 



Sandy, and water to cross 

f Rather sandy, water to cross; a 

1 village . and choultry. The 

) Moulipatty river runs into the 

V. sea here 

^ Sandy road; pearl banks lie op • 

I posite this part 

Sandy and woody 

Rather ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto, ditto 

{Woody and stony ; much water, 
and a great lake near Fompanpo 
rHalf good, rest f,^.,^ . , 

Tolerably good J Arippo ^ 

rRather sandy; salt*^ along this road; 
\ pans : hereabouts 
j the sea Aows in far 
(^ on this flat country 



and some paitt 
mticli infested 
with dephancf 



* Ends Manaar district^ and begins CcAimbo i^strict; though fiMo this to Chilow more 
strictly fbrnft^ (me, and femi Chitow to Cobunbo another,, lynh separate, hot under the 
' jarisdsctioa of Coiombo. . . . . i . '. 
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Prom wlufj to wJlti-c*. 



L<:«gue>itbeTai>al 



Remarks on the Itoftdt. 



-1.- 



From Manaftr to Ambel- / L^i 
lam, brought over. . . . i 1 * 



Potalum to Onnavelly. • . . 
Onnavclly to Andepanic. . 



Andepannie to Karcopannie 

Karcopante to Chilou 

Chilou to Toddeway 

Toddcway to Mciravellic, . 






MersTcilie to Ullevettie • • . 
Ullevettie to KAiinellie« • « . 

Kalmellie to Nigumbo. • • • 

Nigumbo to Corde 

Corde to Dandigam • « • • * 

Dandigam to Jaille • » 

Jaille to MaaboUc. ....... 

MaaboUe to Pasisbetale. • . . 
Fassbetale toColumbo. . . . 

Manaar t» G>Iombo, distance is* * 



25 



i 



31 



u 

3 
8 



2i 
i 

n 



u 



( Rather sandy 
I and muddy 
Sandy and niuddy 



Very sandy 
f Ditto, ditto, 
1 water to cross 
Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 



l^<eartlv^.4s<)|l' 
penteen island ; 
a grat deal olT 
water in the 
mil^ sfeaaon ; 
obliged » keep 
fiuther up bj 
another road 
fbarrenwildcoun- 
tiy, with tracts 
ot thick jungle 
and cocoa-nut 
trees; very much 
infested with 
elephants 
rail this coast 
J from Manaar 
Vvery flat and 
' sandy 

Ditto, except a litde near Nigumbo 
(The road very good; fort and 

village here 
Very good road f 

(Ditto, diuoy ri- pletsBnt&shady; 
ver to. crosB^ most of the way 
little sandy ^ plenty of cocoa* 
f Very good road, nut trees 
i little sandy L 
Ditto, a very hroad river tocnoss 
5 Very good road; asid a number 
\ of houses scattered along 



Ditto, ditto 
Ditto, ditto 



291 |57 I 



}n the lainv season the cocmtiy between Andepannie and Potalom it all full of water* 
so that the peninsula of Calpenteen becomes an island ; and it is inpossable to crosa 
between the two jdaces on account of die mud ; in consequence of which the letters 
and paaseagers going from Cokimbo to Manaaiv or coming: fioom Manaar to- Colundbo^ 
must be carried over in a boat from Pomparipo to Calpenteen; and then proceed by 
the following road to get into the usual road at Andapani; and on from that to Cdonbo* 
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From where to where. 



From Pomparipo to Cal-7 

pentecn w» • j 

Calpenteen to Etally 

Etally to Navacally 

Navacally to Vetapallie. . . . 
Vetiapallie to Andepannie. . 



Conntry 


HouTsfor 


Lea;;acs thcTapAl 


^ 


3f 


If 


2f 


2 


3f 


2 


3f 


2 


3| 


9^ 


15i 



Remfrks on the Roads, 



Sandy ; the sea and water to cross 
Sandy 

Ditto^ ^•Wild and woody 
Ditto 



(wi 



Road alovg the South Coast from Columhe fo Point de Galley 

Maturay and Baticolo. 



Columbo to Galgieste. • 
Galgieste to Pantura. . 
Pantura to Caltura. . . 



i 


U 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4i 


n 



Very sandy and woody; cinnamon 
growing on the left hand side ; 
shady 

{'A little sandy, good road; pass^ 
through part of the cinnamon 
gardens ; river to cross 
f Very good shady road ; cocoa-nut 
< trees the whole way ; a broad 
I river to cross ; a fort and village 



This Road is reckoned 28 English miles ; it is an exceedingly cool 
and pleasant road to travel : I have myself walked in seven hours 
from Caltura to Columbo, without being much fatigued. 



Columbo to Caltura 

Caltura to Barbareen. . • • 
Barbareen to Bentotte, , . . 
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11 



{The fort iind village, with the 
country beautiful, and well cul- 
tivated 
f Shady ; good road ; rather sandy; 
^ cultivated; cocoa-trees 
/-Water to cross ; good road, rather 
< hilly ; cocoa trees ; oysters sold. 
*- here 
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TABLE OP ROADS 



From where to where. 



From Columbo to Ben- 
totte, brought over. . • . 

Bentotte to Gossgodde. . . . 

Gossgodd6 to Amblatn 
godde 

Atnblamgodd^ to Ecotte. . 

Ecotte to Gcndura 



Coantry 
Leagues' 



Hour»for 
theTftpai 



Gendura to Ponte Galle. . 



Galle to Wakgalmodere. 

To Cattecocroende 

ToGayaPan^ 

Gay a Pand to Beligamd. 

To Gravett^ 

Gravettc to Matura. • . . . 
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1 

1 



Matura to Tangaka ... 
Rainneg and Tallavillie 
Ambentotte and Boundelli 
Patetoapanie and Tate Ri. 
Patepoutanie and Koutnan e 
Mattiagamgattoa to Ba- 
ticolo 



':) 



About English miles 123 
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19 



Bnfl:lish 
Miles . 

12 
20 
24 
25 
18 

24 
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li 
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Kemuk9, 



Good ro*d ; hilly ; coeoa*mit trees 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, water to cross 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, rather sandy, do. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto 

rGood, but rather sandy ; water to 
1 cross 



^This road shady here and there, 
with sandy tracts, and a little 
cinnamon growing near the coast; 
two broad rivers to cross ; game 
and wild animals numerous ~ 



'*The Road from Matura to Bati- 
colo lies through a very wild part 
of the country, difficult to travel 
on accourft of the wild beasts ; 
and dangerous from the natives of 
the island, called Vaddahs, who 
live in the woods about this east 
part of Geylon, which renders it 
necessary to bav^ military escorts 

The road is equally dangerous, 
and unfrequented by Europeans, 
from Baticolo to Trincqmalee 



No 
Tapal 



This Track round the island may ascertain its circumference with 
considerable accuracy ; and nearly corresponds to what Ceylon 
is usually supposed to be, which is about nine hundred miles, 
allowing for the greater extent nearer the sea, which takes in bays 
and projections of land along the coast. 7 
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IN CEYLON. 
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Trincomalcc to Manaar 
Manaar to Columbo. . . . 
Columbo to Batkolo^ « . . 



A space between Baticolo ^ 
and Trincofnalee ; dif- I 
ference between its ut- > 
most projection and I 
the road set down here. . J 



English 
niUcs. 



250 
160 
22a 



63Q 



70 



11. Road from Columbo to Candy, taken by General M'Dowal. 

English miles. 

Columbo to Cudavilli ..10 A level and pleasant road 

Cudavilli to Gurrawaddic 11 More hilly ; though tolerable 

Gurrawaddie to Sittivacca 14 Hilly and difficult 

Sittivacca to Apolipitti #••• 4 A level road 

Ar>/.i;«;«^ 4.^ Ptt^io^u; q f Difficult, full of hills and nar 

Apolipittt to JluanelU 8 ^ ^^^ defiles. 

Ruanelli toEdimalpani 1 • • » * 10 Nearly the same 

Edimalpani to Atipitti 12 Very difficult 

Atipitti to Wolgoagoddi 6 Ditto, ditto 

Wolgoagoddi to GannaTenna 8 Exceeding steep hills to ascend 

Ganna Tenna to Gannaroa • Q A very steep hill in the way 

Gannaroa to Candy 3 The ascent to Candy very steep 

III. Road from Trincomalee to Candy, taken by Mr. Boyd. 

The route Mr. Boyd took from Candy 1 

to Trincomalee ; the only one > 

taken by the English J 

From Candy to Gunnoor, this I take! 

to be Gannaroa, where General > 5 

M'Dowal halted J 
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TABLE OF ROADS IN CEYLON. 



EosUsh miles. 



Gunnoor to Osspoot * ]6 

Osspoot to Allaway 18 

AUaway to Nallendy Caravetty 18 

Nallendy Caravetty to Choultry plain. 5 

From Choultry plain to Gona 18 

From Gona to the Rock River i6 

From Rock River to Wishtegall 5 

From Wishtegall to Pulian Caravetty, • 20 
From Pulian Caravetty to Permaumado 10 

Permaumado to Tertolay lo 

Tertolay to Tumbcla Caumun l6 

Tumbela Caumun to Copputorey 6 

Copputorey to TrincomaJee. 9 



167. 






This road is by Mr. Boyd's 
account exceeding difficult, 
and many parts dangerous 
on account of the elephants. 
From what I could learn, I 
understood the distance be- 
tween Candy and Trincoma- 
lee not to exceed 120 miles, 
and from Columbo to Candy 
about go. I have not a 
doubt but the Candians took 
Mr. Boyd the longest and 
most difficult ways, particu-> 
larly for the last two or 
three days' march, as they 
evidently brought him round 
into the Columbo road at 
Gunnoor 



Should events hereafter render it necessary for the English to proceed 
to Candy in a hostile manner, there arc other roads much shorter 
and less difficult than those described ; between. Chilow and Putalom 
IS a road the Dutch once took, and another between Caltura and 
Point de Galle^ by which the di^tan^e is not above 70 or 80 miles. 



FINIS- 



C'MdR. BiMwIn, Frinitrj^ 
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